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FOREWORD 



^ Ever^ wondered if the noney spent » for educational 
Research and development icakes any difference? 
Had yoxi joined .otir recent odyssey through stacks 
^ of reports from career education-related projects 
ftmded by the National Institute of Education {'KIE)^ 

* since *1972^ -your answer 'would probably be the same 
' as ours: Ifc can and it does- 

* !■ ' ■ - ■ " ■ 

Why ^id NiB clioose to invest several millioit dollars 
X7i care^r education research and development? 
/ Because questions like these emerge as school ^^eaders 
Westle with ways to help people make sound career 
♦decisions: » * '-^'^ \ 

m How c^ education -Jielp people, acquire good 
' careerx^ecision-making skills? 
« • r' ^ - ' 

m Wfiat Jjpformation do they heed to make- career 
d^edCsIons? - <» - ' 

• ^ What, barriers do peoplLe encounter ^as they 

' "^inake taareer decisions throughout a lifetime? 

What variety of learning e^^leriences -should ^ 
' ^ . we offer persons as they see)^ and find 
careers that ^uit them? 

• . Whalfv35inds of curriciilm resources do schools' 

need ^ help accoicplish career education 
Jfe^^- puj^poses? * V - . 

^ ; ' . , . • . .% 

• ^ Wh^-t sorts, of ±nsti):utional arrangemento 

* ^ will I assure thatf careeif develbpnent is a' 

coordinated process? 

^ So >?e at^NV^REL were giveji this task: Capture the 
essence of what NI^'s Education and Work-funded 
projects have learned about these and other questions 



axsct dfgairi^e the fisi^rrss int3> €t Resource boo): for 
educational ^rogras pf&hneets and* isolesienters, 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■■ ■ • / • 

ii^g £ro@ dassrooa teaching and admnxstrat:xve 
l3^}cgroTBids oxirsel^e^, 'we have ^tch^, career 
education grow aS a positive force for change in 
education and have cose to appreciate the potential 
of research, development and evaluation for helping 
^Iiool people sake- good' ^ucational prograas even 
better. ' - - 

ittotit 90 projects jaanaged by HIE sin^e FY 72 responded 
with tiseftxl ijvforsation. Scoe were nulti^aiUion 
dollar progr am s in operation for several' years j others 
were siore ©odest— sbort-tera policy studies, for 
exarrol^. Sosae programs were ^ just starting or at the 
halfwax incu:k ai^ s^t brief interim reports or 
letters pf explanati^. Still oth^^ werje narrow in 
scope la small contract to edit a manual,* for 
instance). Thufe, "not all NIE career ^ucatibn 
pirqjects are include in this publication. 



inclt 
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After close study of these dociiments — from the two 
'paragraph single-pi^e descriptions to the 20 volumes 
of f ij^l reports and. products — we wrote siicsaaries 
of what had been learnt or developed in^each project 
that would be of value to busy educator^. And to 
mak^ sure we correctly understood their work, every 
prefect director was asked to review^ the siTnrnafy "^f or 
accinracy and return it, ^th comment^, if possibl 

Many question^ about career educatid^ addressed in, 
these research and developnent efforts ,were ones we 
had heard^ before? many new "&nes *were generated by 
project p^sonnel as thw worked on getting ^answers 
to their ihitiai i;esearbn^ questions,** An<i, of course; 
there will be even more as resiilts of research an& 
develbpaent now \m<ie?P^ or on the drawing bos^rds 
ar^ disseminated. • ^ . 

OSiiS'book deals\with some of the questions C5u:eer 
educators usually face. Not all of these can be 
fujly* answeriad .yet. Researchers and developers 
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-don^t.alKasis agree on the answer ?J either. But each * 
tape, answeijs are ^ught the undisarstanding of the, 
cc^5>i^ issjues ojf'the ^ucatio?i7work relationship is 
ipcxeased. | ; - ^. ^ #^ ^ • ^ 

Should ^you |^ant U> >tnow taoc^ , about the research and 
• _^ develi^psaent* ager>da of ^tE'^, ^fiiication and Work Prograa, 
ask '^the Institute for 'its laost' recent Forward Plaii on 



this tobic. 



5here arp ^wo groups o^^ questions: "Where Are' We ^ 

• -He^irtg?" a^.^How WiilVrfe Get There?** The first 

deals' witfi j&esa6 ^ )^e issues thSt need to be ke^ 
in cdnd as ^>rt>g]^^aas Jare ^being deveJ9ped. The second * -v-^ 
is.,sore oi^eratlons-oriented-'-^the conceriss 'that . 
affect the. day-to-dcwf delivery of career education. 
Hhe respoiWe;5*^e djawn ¥roiB*the eateries' 3tfe read 
% and to indicate the specific project^ 

which produced the answers, * * 

The largest portion of this guide features the 
^ abstract^ or suntaary descriptions' of all the 

* ^ contracts and grants^ They have been alphab^ically ^ 

ordered^ then nuaber^di to jaake them easier to 

locate* Products available are also noted. If 

you ne^ more deta^ils on a project or its products, ^* • 

contact the, original sooirce or KIE directly. 



As you read this^ublication remepb^ that: 
» - 

♦ No eva^xiations or* judgments* were ^made 
about the value of the studies or 
Aether the res^rch designs were 
apprppriate. ^ ' 

• This is^^ot a review of all literature 
written about education and work — just 
that managed by NIE's career education 
staff since 1972. 

Some of the information you'll find here will 
corroborate your own experiences and some will 
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lyalA h^Ttti ideas p^osk -the researchers awd developers 
that MiH be helpful ^ yotj, continue to ^rk with * 
your career education program* * 

larJi/ ifcCiure • . 

iiTor thves t RSgional 
* Sducatioital LaJboratory 
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I. WHY THE EHPHASK ON CAREER EDUCATION? 
" / 

/ 

*^ r . . ^ . , ' 

Career education became a national privity in 
2971; tfet ho one set of program guidelines 
predomihates—still , people planning career education 
programs clearly need some kind of roadmap-to 
foiled. 



^ Is there a Ssjngle ^definition of career education? 

Put' a dozen p^ple in a room,t» come up with a ^ 
cojsaon definitibn of career education, and the 
discussion may well gfet hung up in semantics. Yet , , 
any career educator will agree that a major concern 
is preparing personp for work and developing skili§ 
to TOjce' voxk experience fTroductive ctnd satisfying,* 
\fo matter what the philosophical, bent, one thing ^ 
is essential. : Work out your own un$3fer standing of : 
what your program is about and spplcify its goals* 
aiid objectives on paper ^ Remember that 'a workaible 
.routine can be built from a variety of^^^5$ pf \ 
view aiKi that no pne •program will do the job in 
.all situation^ . ' - c ' 

That's why HIE's developsnent activities in career 
education offer d wide range of alternatives for 
loc^l planners, ffhese pilot projects recognize 
that car^^e^f ^^ucatio^ must be closely tied to the 
unique needly^of eacfi community. Yet despite 
individual variations, certain consisteiit gqajs 
for career education emerge in all programs. 



See: -Absf^ract Hvsibers 30, 33 ^ * 

What are some of the conmon goals and obi>ectives? 

.A number of programs have come up with cosason goals" 
and otjectiv^s. For example, the Comprehensive 
Caxeer Education Model (CCEH) , . initially implemented 



lie 
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in sdLx school district^ throughout the country, • 
offers' widely' quoted goal^ and objectives for 
i^ifusirig career* ^ucation iiito ^n existing school 
curriculum* k • • 

> , i 

^ • f ^ ' * 

But no progr^'s goals and pbjectives for c^eer 
education are-^ comprehensive as those gui'ding 
tfie MoUntaln^Pl^ns program where entire families 
are involved in learning expero^ences designed to 
sliore jyp.a variety of survival skills 'for today's 
world. Some of the long-range goal^ that*shaped 
these and oti^r career ^ucation programs are: * 

' • Help people . iaaXe i>etter career and life 
decisions. 0^ ' ♦ • - 

# Help ypuag people learn vrfiat it's like to 
£e an adult — to^ "try on" -some r^les in a 
safe setting. 

# Help people acquire basic competencies for 
survival in a changing econcsny.* 

c 

• , Help people learn^ how to influence the * 

, . woj:kings,of the economic-political-social 
system in which they live. 

- « 

• Help people learn to support themseltres by 

worJ^g and to understand the value of 
york for -the ipdividixal and society. 

See: Abstract Numl^rs 30, 3i, 53, 66 



.Wm career education programs be retained? 

^pareer education is a durable .innovation according 
to a study of high sqhools accredited by the North 
Central Associatiop' of Colleges and School^. Career 
education programs were adop.ted by 5£ pearcent of ' 
;the 3,27l scl^ls sxnrveyed, while only 0.6 percent 
^ had abandoned' the^practioQ/l For schools jwith career 

^ 2 * 
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; ' edifcation programs emd fewer than 200 students, the 
: ' practice had never been abandon^^! ^leasofts* cited 
\ [ 'i^ gdhools that, did give up on their career education 
./Efforts were: ^ < . • , 



- s At 



staff ' problems such as lack of leadership, 
inadequate ^training of teachers, lack of 
i\. inservice,' lack of siipport by teachers -or , 
* ' , * central office administrators 

^ • Financial ^xqj^emS j especially for schools * 
, -with^ alrea<iy''lc«^/ per pypil funding levels 

, ^flhat. makes career ^ucation more durable than other 
iimovations? With "education for all^ identified 
as a national emphasis, career education is viewed 
by'niany 2is. an *i335x>rtant means, of meeting that' goal.- 
Spme even urge that csoreer edtication be renamed 
"education for living," since what it teaches 
.influences p^ple in more cLife roles than just that 
of worker- ' fet\rdies indicate that such problems 
as youth alienation could* be. treatable, in pjart, 
through^ the kinds of actusd work-related experiences 
career edtfe^tion encourages. 

Packaged* tfehniques provide the teacher feay access ' 
to needed materials. For district leaders wonderirtg 
if career education will bfe here today and gone 
^tomorrow, the first three" years are most important. 
Should the practice, be in use beyond three years , 
the ch^ce of it b^ing retained are in^rkedly 
ifz^q^pT'ed. 

See: Abstract Numbers 5y 30, 3l, 33, 42, 63 
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11. WHO IS CAREER EDUCATION FOR? 



Caxeet education can be valuable to just about i 
anyone, and* so it's nevex top early or too late \ 
fbr people to explox^^ their career and l^estyle 
options. « - ^ , * 



Should ca^eej education, be included in early ^ 
• childhood "education?^' ^ j ' * 

We 3cnow that early childhood is a critical learning 
period; What res^^rch also tells us is that by the 
age of 5, preschoolers acquire definite impressions' 
about the world of wd^rk, such as the appropibiateijess 
of 'certain caureers for men and women etnd -the kind of 
pres'tt^e occupations have. Much of this information- 
communicate via parents^, friends and the media— • 
.makes such a strong imprint on -children that it plays 
a major role in determining ,futUM Choices, including 
career choices . ^ , . . Ji^ *^ ' 

Since stereotypic information is picked up early, 
, many educators' strongly recomjite^jd introducing^ career 
information while these initial conpepts are still ^ 
forming. Early career awareness can help phildren • 
understand the importance of w6rk. It can also point 
out the ]?road range of career possibilities c^vailabl 
without, requiring children to make early and tminforml 
career decisions* ' ^ 

Besearchers also advise that early childhood is the 
optimum time to 'begin to countex* sex zmd Vace 
stereotyping. This necessitates using fevery possible 
;nea*ns — the media, classroom activities, positive role 
models7-to ntcike^ boys and girls aware that' one's sex 
.or ract has nothing to do ^ with con^etence do a 
job or follow a particular career. By ^beginning 
^arly there's hopfe that stereotypes will not become 
so entrenched that later caireer education is 



inef fectiVjSi^in promoting choices' based on personsLL 
abilities add interests. - - 



^Sebz JCbstract Numbers IB, S5, 68 



. -What place does career education have in tHe. 
. *"'-e>enientary SQhebU • 

The elementary yfears are the time to^begin introducing 
an awareness of careers — the first stage of G|ufeer 
education. As, an^ elementary teacher knows, youngsters 
are •'trying on" "career roleS»at that a^/*and it. is, * ' 
. an ideal time to help them form attitudes ,about why ^ 
people work/ what makes for Boh satisfaction and how 
mei]L and women f dcnd careers for themselvei*. 



Oirric\ila' dev^^loped for teachers 6f grades 1-6 urge 
th^ to provide elementary §ehool ,children wi|th 
activities that, concentrate on (^eye^oping awareness 
of personal 'interests and goals/ of career ^ , 
opportunities, of what specific occupations involve, 
"and of important attitudes and skills needed in life 
and work— including a positi^ve self-image and the 
ability to mal^e responsible decisions, 

The most contt)elling reasons for introducing carter 
Education in the elementary years \s theft -Children * 
have already beg\m^ to 'i^dce career*^related decisions 
based on what thej^are experiencing.. SO'^caTeer 
awarenes§ actilfities can be effectively interwoven 
into many^ classroom activities — social studies, 
matiiematics, reading — and involve boys and girls^ 
in , relating clastsroom activities with the.i^rld 
through observing adult roles and understanding the 
significance of^v^ork in people's liv^s. 

It's important to vT'femember; though, that self- 
awcireness lies^at the center of all these^ activities. 
Too often, caution researchers in tnainy studies, 
decisions affec^^g.^a lifetime* are made ;^thout 
understanding personal values' and interests. 



' ,:Empha^is^ should- b.e -placed on helping students deal 
<^ witii iiieiiC'ieelings 'ab^ jobs as well 

as - f;inding,;out what people do, . ' ^ 

'g* * The con^iriuing challenge for. school people ^s 

h§lp every child achieve as-'much as possible' and^ic^ep 
e^ery door^opeiv, piia^ elementary schools can also 
^ do/' urges^ another study, is t<^ stay alert to the 

"turning: off" behavior signals whicK may mean dropping 

• '"' out later bnT. ' . 

* * ^ ^ , *; ' 

See.-- I^stract Numbers ^13 ,,17 , 18, lif 21[, 46) 49, 

' J'^ -^.Hhat^'s tTie ^^lace- fer*-eareer educate 
, ^ , secDndafy programs? . ' _ ' 

. V ' ' ^ - ' ' ' 

t ^50st everyone agrees that a first-hand look at hQw . 
people earn their living is preferable to reading 
about it ij^ a textbook', And although acquiring ^ 
. general infoAoataon about careers is important, 
t ^there's a lot jnore than that to career exploration^. . \ 
and -preparation i 

\ ' ■ \' ' , ; " 

\ lEn^ school or at workplaces in the community 'career 
eduction gives ^ the' student a phance to practice and 

• ;:^deveIop s5^ill^ that will remain valuable for a 
' --lifetime, suchcap:' . * ^. / ' ^ > 



•1 '^deciding v^iat^inf caption is needed, . # 
getting tl^ information, evaluatihg ai}d 



; t^' • liking 'it 



^ ' # ^.assessing personal values, interests and^' 
'I abilities and how tHes^ relate to better 

career and life decision making , ^ ^- {: 

J'^^^ r9 l;;^learning; effective inteireersonal skills. ^ 
^ * arid developing^a'pen*se of selfrreliance ^. 
and persopal cbmpet^ce 



r 
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Career eaipli^ratlon is occurring both on and off 
can^ms in me^i^^rograjns like EXpexience-^Based ^f^f 
Career Education and the Coinprehensive Career 
^daratioi^^chboi-^ased Model, ^d^ffcs ^are assisted 
in these prograins in a-ninnber of ways: 



They explore career possibi^ijE^ies that 
relate. to subject areas like mathematics 
or biology^- ' . ' , ; 

# ^ "They^^^ Jthe specific, work skills thaj: 
- Va par/ti?£ular profession^ demands via first- 
fiand encounters with community resourcis 



people- 



\ - 



^ . • ^ They experience, working at a particular 
. workplace/ • ' 

# They have access to» special courses that ^ 
' ^ help then discover their career interest^ 

and in^rov'e their ^decision-making skill'Si. 

Seez Abstract Numbers 5, 9, 11, 33, 54.r^66 



• . . * What value' (|oes -career edOcation have"for 
studeftts? ' .'.^ s 

In the '9o's college students are faced with 
increas.ingly uncertain career futures.. Mth<5qgh ' - 
the coLlege diploma is still a plasrt^n finding^ a 
satisfactory c;areerr college graduation no longer - 
offers immediate or certain entry into, well-pa^in^ 
prof essionalj positions. Recent economic downswings ' 
plus^a tremendous increase in the nunnbers^of . 
available college graduates have changed the, * 
forecast of job. availability • Recent graduates - 
are finding a decrease in the number of q 
^ f^ofessional jobs /' a drop in stiarting salaries^ 

a relatively higfi rate of unemployment (an even* 
- higher one for those with humanities , or social 
^ science degre^es) , and a decline in thd rate of 
growth in the economic* benefits frcifi Completing a 
- college education. * * . 
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All in all, the^cliaiiging conditions for^college ' ' 
graduates — especially the very real possibility 
thait they may not find work directly rejlated to 
theix college tradLning-- point to an increased nfeed 
for students to take a haSrd look at their -career 
goals' and objectives- 'Many s'tudants Ao Jittle 
realistic preparation for their futures. Ov^ half 
^wait^ until graduation 02; later to' determine caireer 
directions- Tihd to date most colleges have placed 
little emphasis on helping, students* analyze their; 
career decisions .or relate academic interests *to 
career possibilities*. ^ ^ ^ • 

So with college, costs continuing ' to climb*, and 
conff>etition in the job issirket increasingly keen^ 
students cam be expected to demand more* from their, 
college years^ including experiences 'that help them 
to explore" persona! gonads, determine career ^ 
altemiltives , and integrate academic interests 
with fiitvfe life and career directions- 

See: Abstract Numbers 20 ^ 23/ 39, 60, 67 , 76, 78 



What 



career education offer adults? 



The ,day whert* one took a job and stayed with it for' 
the next 40 years is 'gone* Careej change is a fact 
of life for many American men and women, and in 
today's fast-paced society, individuals may hold 
five or six different jobs during a lifetime- Few 
remain in a single career for the course of their 
working life. 

Many adults, are finding career transit ions "froi^i 
career to career,, from home to career, or from 
career to retirement — arduous, frusttatin^ and 
deifianding; , Qld skills need to be retool^, new 
.career opportiinities identified, personal values ^ 
anS interests cl^rifi^, ai)d career or leisure 
plans formulated^ and implemented- As a result, 
career education and career development programs 



'have becoma? increasincfiy in' demand 
adtalt popiilatiqni >. • 

* «" • ' ^ J * • 

In recognitioji of adnlt career education needs, NI£ 

has ini-^igted and supj>pr^^'*a ^tunber pf model efforts 

such^s: . / ^' . 

# a career edudation 'program for rural, ^ 
disadvantaged families, including specific 

/ job-skill- txaiilingf assistance ±Ii basic . 

skills ,''person|G.-,and career couhseling and 
^ ' ^ services for 'tfaS-^^tir^. fa^ly 

# a counseling pitogram -for hpme-i>cLS^ adults ^ 
<predominantl^''wCsmen) using the telephone 

* ' .to assist cli.en1;s "iji identifying "career and 
^ educational options • 



♦ /a career education program a * ' \ 

. . cozfrectional xnstitfution . • - ' ' " * 

• a ^ogran^ developing strategies for 
counselors working, with women,' and another 
helping women find> opportunities dn the 

"^skilled * trades , ^ ^ * 
' ^ * * 

These and other approaghes r^cognxze that c^eer 
education prograias nee<f to'^be made laoref accessible 
to adults, €}iat ^re needs to be known about adult 
career decision making,- -cind that career education 
is vital £o£ copirtg creatively with the differing' 
. stage s-^of adult life. ^ , ^, \ - 

^ee: . Abstract Njamber3^2^ ' llj. 34, 39, 53r60r 62} 
6'3, 77, 82 \ ^ 



t^n^^rareer edupation help those Witb particular^ 
ne«fs?< ^ ^ '\ 

'l^nX'&'^oic^s .say "yes./* in Philadelphia '^s inner 
city neighborhoods, the Career Intern Prc^ram is 



working with young peSpl? who wejfe in ^ serious 
academic troiable in the. regular school system., ^ 
Within ten weeks of entry into the /program students 
academic 'self -images often ttim^ around — they begin 
believing they can finish high school and acquire 
the" sJcills and abilities' neede^d for ^^c5aa?eer- 

What about women? Ninle.out of ^0 »U.S,^ women will ^ 
woric cit sometime in their liVes. As women's 
participatidn in the labor force increases, more 
women, and girls have isroortant career decisij^ to 
facet Career guidance can help them expand ^H&ir 
options/ make informed choices and — for 'those who 
need^it — provide istssistjanc^ in Claiming for the 
*duai role of horoemakey and worker* ' ' , 

Sthnic'miJlbri^ties and women often have high 
aspirations. Career education holda;the potential 
p for helping ^identify and^ overcome obstacles to 
realizing those aspirations', preparing individuals 
to- covmter discrimination and lack of^ self- 

confidence. ' . ' 

• * > , 

An NIE c^se study of Operation 3SR (Service, 
* Employment, Redevelopment), in Orange County, 
California, ?or e:;ajtff>jl^, describes Chicano people 
bridging the gaps created by language and cultural 
differences, lack of specific? job skills and 
Tjersonal self-conf idence^ and chronit unemployment 
ana Aihder employment / 

At ttf^ Trainable- Mentally Hand^J^pped School in 
Phoenix, Arizona, for students ageavl2 to 18, 
enohasis is o?v pref^aration for an occupation* 
Youngsters wark on' a mock ^ss^nbly line to ^ 
under^tand^^hbw it will.be when theyVre on their 
own and working to support themselves: ,And^in , ^ 
Audubon, Minnesota > retarded and handicapped / 
students mxp gaining^ jobrentry skills and 
'iLifemanship Skills" training, .aimed at preparing 
them^/or* independent lj.ying- ' j ' ^ 

Seer Abstract Npmbers 9, ii/^^^/ 2i, 65,^ 82 
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III. MOW DO WE MAKE SURE CAREfeR EDUCATION IS • 
SEX AND RACE FAIR? 1 • 

- r * ' ^ 

Recent, years have seen the passage of civil rights 
legislation. But} although tpe laws of th^ kand 
direct that there be eqtial employment and educational 
opportunities for all^^there'n a'lot of work ^ * , 
he done to JtB^e those goals rd^l far all ^Americans . 
Caxeer educators are front-line personnel in this 
drive for equ^ rights,. . | ^ , ' 

.1 J ^ 

' What do we know about the effect of. sex- 
" role stereotyping on career choice? 

Although the number of woman Vorkers is growing, a 
disproportionatlely large percentage of them continue 
to be hired into low-prestigfe, low-paying and 
r^ative|,y transitor^f occijpations . , As* many , 
researchers have noted, sex-rdie stereotyping is 
ci 'major factor influenciiig these career choices'. 
A recent survey of 1965 college graduates points 
out *that the greatest percentage of women graduates 
selected a teaching career, uVUally describing 
their positions as having neither authority nor 
policy-making power. Another stuciy notes th^t 
wOTien who seek more a^inistrative respoti&ibiliti^s 
in education are often frustrated^-few are hired. 
In fact/ the number of female administrators 
h^ been oai the decline, dropping pi scxne states • ^ 
by as "much as 50 percent, as administration' >^ 
increasirigly becomes a male domain. 

Some examples o5"how ^nd when stereotyping m 
schools occurs are blatant. Fot instance, a 
counselor suggests .low-prestige, traditionally 
femaler^omiftated'-jocctqpations to a girl, while 
recommending a wider variety of higher-status 
occupations , to a boy— although the youngsters' 
gradesT cGursev?ork, abilities and skills are the 
same^ Thoi. there are -the subtle ways, .such as 
cxarriculion materials which shpw white male^ as- 
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st2X)ng and coroetent authorities on* the job and 
wom^ as the smiling and supportive h^lpers-^^^ 
excluding minority persons altogether or .casting 
tiiem in sen^^e roles. >^ 

Tffe fact i^', girls^and women are ijot \2suSiy 
encourage to have high career aspirations or 

■ acdiievements*. They limit their career j>erspectives 
^ an early age, and by elementciry school their' 
p^rfeer interests usnaily f^l into two familiar ' 

• categories — ^teacher and nurse * 



The number of bpys* career preferences, on the 
other hand, are^suaH^y two or ti^ee times greater 
than tbosa pf girls at the saias age. Boys 
consistently cite prbfessions with high prestige 
Md pov?er* In career selection, a seldom 
recognized fact is that girls ^eem to face a^ 
double fiilemna — a fear of failure ^smd em equally 
strong fear of succefee. 

Jlesearchers and product devejpgers agree that one 
way to keep sex-role 'stereotyping from limiting 
people *s career options, is to actively and 
unrelentingly, counter it in the classroom, in*" 
coun^linij and wherev^ else it occurs. 

.5ee^ ^Pbstxact HUmbers 13, 17, 18^21, 31, 44, 45, 
58, 61, 65^JS8, 787 82 

V ■ - ' 'N 

How can we combat racism and sexism in the^' 
career guTdance process? * ' • 

In the 1970* s there cir^ still many factors which • 
contribute to xace and sex atefeot^ing: Early 
socialization, parfnts* attitxades, teachers' 
^attitudes, ^hool curriculum' cind materials, the 
media/ coimselors' biases, fiiring and promotfohal 
practices, economic discr iminatibn and other 
societal xnressinres. ' 
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It*s ea^ to see. blatant exanroles of racism and^. 
Sexism in srae career education mat^j^ls, but the 
subtle yet damaging messages in cerpin giiidance ^ 
practices or interest assessment tools demand ^ 
(jontinxiing vigilance on the part of teachers, 
counselors and educational adctinistrators . 

Epie's s*e*t* advises clW analysis of all written 
and visual content when selecting an^; materials for ' 
school use. The review pane:^should iiiplude minority 
*groug? representation in order to hj^ight^n sensitivity 
t^discriminatlon issues. Volxjme jl ^rqyides a 
step-by-step, "ho^to" guide to assists ^^hpol people 
with the CTitical process of JLdentifying both -covert 
andjgvert sex and race stereotyping. 

The debates over what constitutes "fairness" in 
- career guidance, \ particularly in interest. • 
measurement, qre V^ented in Issues of Sex Bias 
0nd Sex Fairness i\career Iriteresh Measurement. 
Interest inventor ies\should be us^ to bsoaden the 
exDlCratory options f6r both sexes, encouraging 
oedple to investigate a^many careers as possibly- 
Counselors need to be aw^e of how their own biases^, 
• might affect xnterpretatidfa of inventory results 

for males and females alrke\p>d whether they fall 
^ into the traps of : 

# ^econsnending that wopen ai^^ men chK>ose 
^nventional feUoal^ or male'-dominated 
-professions 

' • suggest less prestigious or Qemanding 

'career options to women anci minority members 

# advising individuals on the difficulties 
in ^tering nontraditional professions 
rather than preparing them to combat 
discrimination 

. t ' ^ 

Assistance in helping recognize biases is offered 
in Sex Fairness in Careft Guidance, a learning kit 



for use by counselors and counselor'^ educators* It 
ihtroduces the traditional, family cttvj occupational 
roles for both sexes, how:thing^ got that way, the 
cons^juence of the status quo ^nd current challenges 
to the S3^em. Reccsisnendations for ^Sianging -presfent 

'^praotices are made. A •'Resource Guide" lists 

' 'supiftaaental aaterials and organizations and agencies 

. ji^chjarovide inforiR^tion and assistance, ' ' 

Other advice?- ''start earlyj- is the message of one 
study. By* tOie early grades, girls and minority ^ - 

^ children seCTi to knd«^ the^ have' limited options , 

they aOTire^td.^ far narrower ran9e of, occi^tions, 
than white boys. -Boys are ei^cted to develop 
technical ana-practic^. dompetencies'; girls develop 

, inter^rsonal sensibilities and skills. Minority ' 
children don't 'see minority group membe^ represented 
in career-delated Tnaterials and get the^dea thay 
can*t do certain jobs* ^ ^ 

* ' - - . ^ . 

See.- 1 ilistract Numbers 8, 13; 17, IB, 21, 44/45, 
61^ 71, 82 . * - 

How. can we change staff attitudes and break 
free of .stereotypfl^g? 

Old attitudes die hard, but that must not become an 
. excuse which allows school ^people to perpetuate the 
stereotypes that limit" a student's life role and 
career option^^ A major first step" toward changing 
biases is to increase sensitivity to the issues' 
and to ,^11 factors that contribute to sex and r^ce 
stereotyping. ' ' * . ^ 

Some suggestions offered by career education 
. practitioners: ' * ' 

^ Set up smal]^ 9poup sessions for staff to 

^xamine th<*tr own concepts ..of masculinity ^ 
and femininity, their value structures, their 
at titt^ es about face an^^cio-economic 
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status and t^spond to these issiaes in ^ 
% '/ everyday interactions?^ * ' 

• W6rk out written strategies to facilitate 
helping sti^entS overcome their' own 
u "fetereotypxc race and sex attitudes.^ , 4 

^ # Examne existing is^terlals and reconsider £ 
those which show^women smd miifority groia>» 
t mephers in, stereotypic jobs aijd rqle&, or 
which 'fail to ^de^uately represent them. 



and "adiilt^ role 
^BcSdels which^shoy that laen and woE^n can 
sjjqciesfifuily ,fill nontraditid^ial ifoles and^' 



, * # Encourage yoting. people to broaden, their 

^personal horizons and expl6?:e a wide range^ ' 
• of career options ? ' and sug^gest nontraditidhal 

jobs.*to both m*^ and women. 

Seei Al^tJfact Numbers 2, 8, lO, 13, 44, 45, 49, 
^ - 58, 66 r 68, 82 \ • - 
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IV. WHAT SHOULD SCHOOLS TEACH •;AB0UT p^WGRLO 
-8F WORK?.. ^ . ' ^' ) , 

Schools ^hsLve taught subjects like English, math^tics, 
and science for decades — and the need to ^nk^^ 
subject matter to t^ working* world ' still exists— 
along with Idssons JOn how to find a job, keep it and 
'advance in a 'career. ^ 

a 

• » ^ 

Should we stress job-specific skills in career 
eduqation? , ' ' 

Tfiere are two schools of thought and no pat answers. 
One urges that specific, market^le' skills be 
taught on the basis of their ^tangible, insaediat^ 
^>enef its and the absoMte reali^ of the experience 
with l^ie world -of wotk tfiat they make' possilple. Ilie 
other holds -that students will fare better in the 
job market if they are tav^ g^eraiizabla skills 
and felped to develop the personal traits einployers 
look for, such as a sense of responsifiilxty , 
co5ffl>etence and so on. 

In Minnesotk/ a followup of graduates of office 
courses using three different teaching/learning 
strategies indicates, that specific skill training - 
made their on--the-jpb performance coir5>arable or 
better -tjian that of -the i>orm groups^ This s^^ 
study shows that the enrohasis o^ specific skill 
'training may not result in the best employee.^ 
The graduates rated below pther groups in personal 
adjustment and in coping with on-the-job 
relajfeiohships and everyday stresses and strains 
of working. , , 

Some persons afgue- that jobs for which high schopl 
people can i>e specifically trailed offer low pay, , 
low status ahd little chance for advancement. S^ill 
others say that schc>ol -offered specific skill 
r training forc^ young people to make carreer decisions 
'.too early—before they have acquired sufficient 



self-Jcnowledge for. a good "match" between themselves 
.and 'jobs. And IJiat's part of the rationale for the 
-second school of^thought7-t^at more than- jdb^ » 
|pecific skills, sttidents ne^ generaliz^^le .skills- 
-11*. math, in writijig,. in critical thinHing, in 
interacting with others, in understanding . 
bureaucratic systems, and in gaining a sense of'' 
personal responsibility and coiranitment. 

In considering this issue career educators^ should 
not lose sight of realit'ies like these: . ^ 

r • ^ Technology' and the economy changfe so f cist 
^ that skills becoiae obsolete and new, ones 
are iq demand within a. coii5)aratively short 
time fran». 

# There are confli9ts between the various 
_^ — ^amer^ican beliefs in relative independence, 
the work ethic, free enterprise, the ' 
giiara^iteed annual income, government or 
private ownership of essential industries 
cind services. 

Many people tod^y are dissatisfied with^ 
their ^obs and careers in one or &)re major 
respect^. ^Credentials', such as diplomas 
no longer guarvantee jobs to -tl^ose who hold^ 
them^ nor do they mean' long-lasting job 
satisfaction. ' * - , 

The general public strongly supports free, 
compulsory public education — and, expects a 
^ lot from schools for college'-bound and * ■ 
non-college-bound^oung people alike: 

School finance is in a "crunch"' Vj^etweeif* 
'Aigher costs and attenpts to keep fron/ 
increasing taxes and is likely to remain 
so for the foreseeable futuire. - 
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It may be that well-thought-out, well -planned 
combinations of skill-building experiencas in . 
schogl ap3 in th^ workplace will prove'' the most 
effective invhelpihg studenta gain both the job- 
^sp6cific and the affective skills that^are needed 
to ease the transition from dependent adol^cent ^ 
to .independent adult., - 

See: Abstract NxJinbers IS, 20, 22, 23, 25,^26, 
^ 30 , 33, 42 , 52,.^^5 , 59 , 60 , 67, 1±, 75, 
76, 78 ^ . 



' What infoVmation about the non-pay benefits^ 
people derive from their jobs should be 
included? . ^ _ . 

.Studen|5 need to consider thaV , for many people , ' 
the quality of work sitiiationsSiinges on intangible 
that can't be valued in monetary terms, feareer 
education — using techniques like Simul^tedj^ ^ 
Occupational Choice — can increase students ^^^elf- 
understanding so they can determine where their 
values lie and what's important for them \o gain 
fr6^^ job. 

Public eii5>ioyees, for instance, think that 
opportunities to make friends on the job, receive 
quality supervision, and the ability to decide how 
t<? do their ^work are very impprtant. . Supervisors 
cite lack of promotiondl opportuftilies, lack of 
opportimities to learn new skills/^, lack^of 
recognition for their work 'arid the^iriability to 
have an iB5>act on how things" are done as pau^es^ 
•for their owxl dissatisfaction. "^/It Is hard to plac 
a dollar value, on these things singe they-.aren't 
for sale; but many groups, includiiig labor unions, 
are becpming aware" of the intangible qualities of 
work and are urging^ job redesign* 

- If a young person decides that job security, 
prestig!^ and, greater on-the-job responsibility are 
priority rewards^ from *a job," then* a^ college degree 



and a job ixi a* large company* off 45: a better 
gujarantee for receiving tly^se "goodies." 

"Generally*, ^America's labor force is beooming better 
educated,, and better-educated workers place greater . 
lin|)ortance on work-related opportunities to improve, 

I thiir skills and on fijiding jobs that challenge them. 

jThe other side of the coin is thatlnany workers 
don't have chances to usb the skills they already - 
have^,^d therefore don't f^l, sat^.sfied with' 
present jobs. 

: Increasing students* self-aWareness, clarifying. - 
valiles, and providing* opportunities for students - 
tp'^et involved in the realities of the workaday 

_worl4 can^be the key to helping people tkiK5w what 
non-pay benefits, are- in5>ortant for their emplbymertt' 
futures* 

\ ' . ' * ' 

'Seer* Abstract Numbers 22, 23, 30, ^2, 55, -59, * ^ 
64, 69 ' - . ' 

IS^ education still the key to findlQg 
sati'sfyin^^work? 

While some reseaSchers urge caution in advocating 
education as the answer, post studies continue 
to^ affirm that ^§ducat ion. does pay' off*. But while 
it* gives one a b€t*t^er chance' to find a satisfying 
occiipatiori, it certeinly doesn't guarantee it., - 

Students need to know that the last ten years 
have seen a decline in economic benefits derived, 
from higher "education — ^a, fact that provides \ 
further justification for youth to carefully assess 
the training options available to them. . On the 
other hand, many eii5>loyers still look to the 
applicclnts* years of education as a measure of , - 
ability to-do the job. Education p^ys off . 
particularly well for women and minorities, ^in 
one survey, women* s hoxirl^^ wages increased fay 
seven percent for every year of education completed. ^ 



V A vgman'-s cblilege. degree returns irlore' earning power 
thanVma^-'sl' tcb—if-she, can ^get the high-powe^d 
jok-in the tirst place ♦ ^ vellr^ducated mino^ties 
^^.^^are^ipdiJig -an ^creasing nuinber pt professdonal 
.and^^inanag^riSi positiions opening up* 



.^ccbfding^to other studies, the "credentials effect" 
-^tilT operates strongly, >and the years of education 
in.'iiigh school -or college^ of ten don't pay of f very 
well-i^^^sq, a *LAoma is earned* Workers with rooiie- 
tiraining li^uali^inake moroc^money, but one ^^>ort 
Cautions that they also tend to enjcg^' fewer non-pay r - 
benef&Ss. lAs salaries go up with increased 
responsibilities*, other" rewards often diminish — 
fewel: tzlose friends on 'the job,' less praise fo^he 
, \ferJj^done and few^r opportunities to learn new 
^ skills. Also^^hi^h school dropouts will probably^ 
^^find it toug^r^to get jolfe—they are about six ^ 

percei^l^ less einployed—th^n those who stayed to get 
. i/ diploma. But dipioma -holders and dropouts seemed 
to 'find about the same satisfaction in their ^o^^ ^ 
-and make similar salaries^ during the first five j ^ - 
•years- ^fter leaving school- ^ * - \ ^ 

toe studr stlso points put t}iat ^educati©n is tied ^ 
^ intolhc?w wel^l people grasp the basics ot o\yt- ^ 
' shifting ec(^mic -system and adjust their aQtivitiea 

appropri3tefy_. \So there i-s evidence *6ven in the 
^ sphere 6t economics th^t education improves one's' , 
I>roblem-^lving skillSi* one's ability to deal with ^ 
\ v^the changing nature o^f the labor market, and one's 
^ distribution of .personal Jtime. >part from that, 
.students- need to Know that education does make it 
easier, to, get past the employnrent interview and 
^ int6 the jdb^ bpt employers are increasingly ^ 
\-. looking'' for specific :preparation and experience. : \ 
^ , Those ^-with ^r<;*aQ general education^ particularly 
\ in college, ^ten find it' frustrating to tie that^ 
int;o the jojD they want. ^ / ' y 

See: Abstract Nwgbi^rs 19, 20,-22, 27 , Jl^ '^SS , ' , 
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v. - what do we as educators^ need to know 
About the world of work? 



Educators share responsibility for helping youth 
g^ain realistic understandings about th6 working 
world and f6r coimunicating that .knowledge to young 
people before they cleave school. 

' . ' \ . * 

J What changing conditions should educators an^% 
students know about? 

The pace of change ds increasing in the world of . 
work a^ evei^here in society.. And ai-though there 
are differing' interpretations *about thS nature of 
that change/ studies point out that potential , 
workers and educators shoiild be apprised of the 
following: 

^ Persons are seeking increasingly creative " 
^and ^stimulating jobs— more than jthere are 
' ^ positions to be filJ.4d-"So con^^etitioh* £n 

the job market is keen and ^11 continife 
to be so. ^' 

• Employers are demanding higher educational 
attainments, abilities amd' specific job 
preparation. 

• ^Professional job prospe^^s for women and 
'^^ ,^ minority gjroups, particularly in the public 

sector, are on the increase. 
* * _ ■ * 

• Worker^lftve become noticeably dissatisfied 
in some industries with the lack of quality 
work environments and* are insisting that 

" jobs provide more challenge and more 
opportunities tro develop -new skills. ■ 

A niamber of major firms are experimenting 
with greater *worke'r patticipation in 
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dp_cision^,jnaJcing and job redesign^ both of , 
which may reqiiire different kindfpbf workers 
] , in the futiire — those who are more flexible, 
responsible, and team oriented. 

See: Abstract Numbers 23^^4,-29, 52, 59, 67, 77, 
78 ' 



l)oes more education assure an equal choice of 
finding a good job? ■ - • , 

# 

•^e highly ^optimistic view that education paved 
the way to success has not only been i^eassessed 
but also seriously criticized in the past decade. 
Questions have been raised about whether 'educatio»>^ 
is*really the great equalizer^ As continuing . ' 
social inequalities for some members of society 
have been spotlighted, it becomes* apparent that 
education is not the only factor K)perating in 
determining one's career potential. 

Many studies point out that schooling neither 
guarantee^^ good job nor proyides for ^'social 
roobifl^^^xn one study of two-year publ^'and _ 
proprietary colleges^ results indicate that schools 
were not successful in overcoming inequalities o£* . 
^cial background, race or sex. Class cind income* 
differences tend to be maintained despite , 
additional education. Moreover, social class and 
race does influence the choice of schooling and 
occi^)ation. Lower socioeconomic status sttdei^ts 
are definitely less likely to enter graduate 
slrhools or high-status, well-paid professions.^ 
And a study of ^the effect of college on women from 
working class backgrounds shows that despite haying 
earned degrees, graduates tended not. to realize 
lAeir career pot^x{:ial. Factors such as repeatedly 
choosing traditional. ancf often oVe2:crowded feminine 
occupations interfere with achieving real career 
success. 



TiTis i« riot tp say tiia^ education makes no . . 
difference. "Jt doesVpA sjpnan's college degree will 
return more-feaming power than a man's if she can '\ 
get hired into! a' position of r^S>nsibility and" 
autJiority. Bu£ realistically;„Both. women and ♦* 
minorities Vy? had .difficulty 'in giettiftg iiito the 
higher-status'/ highe'rr-paying positions . ^^^en in 
.the fiejL^ of educatioo, women find resistan^ to 
'their adv^cement iB* edufaational administration.- 
to New/YorJc state; foi: exaa^le, where the nuinber| 
dfcvomen principals ahd superintendents has .decreased 
by. 50 -percent in 17 years, women found it necessary 
to boiid -their own internal information netwosJiT^o 
combat ificreasingly -limited opportunities for -ftmen 
in educational l.eadership- . ' " , 

- • . i 

Edijcation may open ^csne doors, but social cTass, 
race- and- sex still limit individuals' chances to 
find the good job they may be laore than qualified 
»tb fill. . . ' 

Sbe: Abstract NumbeA 18, 19, 21, 2dj' 31, 61, 67, 
76 * 

' • ■ ' - . 

•''.How are" changing work roles, affeeting famil 
?- / 

Dual UrJc roles for igisbalSds and wives are occurring 
with- greater frequency in Aneric^'n families/ And. - 
the .pattern is on the increase as womed. will probibly 
comprise ^t ^east.ha^f of the 1986 work forjre. ' 

fin ii-deoth st^y of 14 famUil.5 poi^it^ oUt that 
a widfe range of Solutions ai^ being tried -by , 
husbands and wive>sin their efforts £P acconnnodate 
chaftging work responsibilities, in and out o£ the 
"home. More and* -moire husj^tids participate m . • 
child-rearing tasks as -w^sMaS^ in h6u|ghold 
Siaintenance.' But despite tfie' sharing^f -tasks, 
roo'St husbands. coAti*ii^.%w their ^^rk role at 
home as "helping out." Wives still, carry the r^. 
burden* of responsibility for honte and children 




While worJcing;husbands *are TOdifying their 
.^^^h^^Tiors and assuming greater fasaily ' 




^ and remain ainbivalent aibout ^e^nevf demands 
placed 'on them. Their ambivalence has a continuing 
am£>act on tlje worktog wifer^^ 

• Wives f e^l caught in the. biiid of taking on ' 
. . a double work lo^. Many need help in 

finding more equitaixLe solutions to dual 
' vTork roles which often make active career 

develpEsrient 'a difficult proposition. ' 

✓ * 

• ; Stereotypic attitudes about ti^e proper roles 
t . for men and women ate hard to escape, and - 

many w^yes take on jobs wi1;h little 
responsibility and no chance for advancement 
in order 'not to" disrupt £^ly balance. ^ 

S^e: Abstract Numbers 24/ 83 ' 
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^ VI; WHAT ABOUT HANDS-ON LEARNING IN 
• CAREER EDUCATION? . \ 



Career education did not invent the idea that: 
2etting^^ersons see, feel, hear, swell, or t^te Q 
s<xne lessons about life is a good way to learn — 
l)ut the concept of experiential learning rur^ ^ 
through laany of tl^ techniques 'used, ^ 



What does experiential learning offer \ ' 
students? 

When, stnidents leave the four walls df the classroom 
and pursue learning activities by working alongside 
adtxlts in real Life settings, some i-n teres ting 
things can Happeni i^t least that's been the case 
for sfcqdents enrolled in Experience-Based Career 
Education (EBCE) programs. « These adolescents 
3cegp pace with: their peers back on Jbhe cau^nas^in 
academic skills like reading, writing and"mat^;^ 
and at the same time* they lecirn a lot about^ . 
themselves, about what jobs.ai-e like and basic 

- survival ^kijls — talking pasily with adults, being 
responsible for their own behavior and the ways 

-learning relates to life,^ Students, parents and 
volunteer community resource persons who* ve been 
involved say they would not trade the EBCE 
experience for anything else. 

# \ 
While E^CE represents one unique experiential ^ 
approach, it is certainly'' not new nor the only 
one around*^ The Urban dkreer Education Program- 
uses a community-focused learning model in jts 
Career Intern Program. Students in this program 
are paid for on-the-job training and earn their 
high school diploma or QED' while working, 

Pbur^in^rtant benefits of educational work 
experience, oTily one of which relates to job 
preparation, are of ten^. cited: (1) increased self-' 
reliance^ assertiveness and interpersonal skills, 
. • * ' • . 
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(2) ability to handle responsij^ility^ (3) 
^^jnderstanding of care^er requirements, aiid-^^{4') 
fa m i l iarity with 'how biireaucracies v?ork. In Sweden, 
off-cairptis experiential learning is considered so 
in^rliant that all mid-te^ns spend two weeks in 
some 3dLnd of work e^erienc^* Subject laatter 
'teachers build on these; opportunities to make 
. ajiademic learning reality pi-ient^. • 

Used effectively, e:q>eriential learning offers a 
solid pgportunity for^ students to stretch their 
abilities -and understanding of themselves and of 
careers. Besides lyiat, it gives stixients a chance 
to wotk with adults, whose reinforcement often 
af fects their career paths for years ^to come. 

Seet .^street Numbers 2, 9,^11, 26, 32, 33, 42, 
46, 55, 75 * • 

Will any work experience do? , [ 

Most educators who are committed to the idea of 
experiential learning answer "no" to this question. 
True, nearly any conkuunity workplace can give 
students a first-hand tasl:e" of the joys and 
frustra€ions, the successes an<3 pressures of working 
that would be liard to duplicate ^in the school^ but 
many researchers egid^practitioners^arfe saying 
that the quality of work experience is extremely 
ir^sortant. \ " ^ 

While almost all workers use skills young people 
can practice during work experience — reading',, 
listening, writing,' following directions—the 
maximum. benefits won't be gained unless the work 
experiences are csirefully designed. Too oft^n 
youth^are J?laced in maRe--\9brk situatibns^ doing 
..Hjefiial work tasks. ^ ' 

Although worthwhile work experiences may be hard 
.to find and hard to plan^ the effort pays of? 
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>wfaeii students: 

' \ /' ' : 

~m receive "useful supportive* feedback on how 
^ - , to do a job better 
- - ^ . ; ' , 

• - learn to be responsible 

prepare for meaningful and usefid careers^ 

M xinderstand how socie,ty works and how they 
can h^lg improve it * ^ - ' 

AH ih all ^ young people need from their work 
experiences the saine things adults e:^>ect frosj ^ 
tiieir Careers — opportunities to participate^ ii^ 
iroortant decision isaJdjig, to fulfill socially 
useful roles ^ 4p find satisfaction, and to relate 

^ other eContent persons. 

« - - - 

m 

Profiieas can be avoided by planning the experience 
so that both students and cooperating eji5)loyers 
kiK>w what to' expect, so that the students ' ^ 

understand how their 'work is useful to the eizroloyer 
-and tte cossmnity, and so that as loany leamihg 
opportunities as possible are integrated into the 
timp students spend in the workplace , 

Seer Abstract Numbers 3, 33, 42, 55, 77 

n 

Mhat/s the4)est 'way to involve thexommunity^ 
-in experiential learning? ^ 

Make a good case to the aroloyers and other 
consaunity resoiirce people whose help you need* 
Business, labor, professior^^ the ^elf -employed, 
government ^genci^^ service organizations—jugf 
about anywhere you look in' a village, town or^^ty- 
there are people will help youngsters learn ^ 
' SOTie valuable lessons about life and work. Thesy.^ 
persons tend to say ''yes"^ if several conditfions ^ ^ 
are met: 
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te3ce«a clear e3q>la3iation of what you want*" 
^ ^ Point out vfeat*3 in it for them. ' ^ 

• Tell thCTi vajere.to turn if there ^ 
^ 'question or probl^. ^ • , ^ 

• Provide feedback on how well their 
• iiivolveaent:^'%«>rked. 

More and laore career education programs aire finding 
interest^ support \dien asking for crasunity help,^ 
but the approach must be systematic and carefully 
planned. Ren^mfeer to help cooperatihg esplbyers 
avoid gi^^djig students laenial • tasks to perform and 
to help them trust younfe people's- ability to be 
responsible. *In addition, recruitment and 
orientation of coissaunity resource people requires 
forethought and planning since requests school 
people make have to ccHi5>ete'with other demands on 
pTTOloyers ' time. ^ 

See: ^ Abstract Numbers 11,^33, 42, 72^, 75 



Should Students be paid for th^ ti^e they 
» spend >t work sites? 

There are xJiffering opinions on thii complex issue. 
The pro-pay people say the promise of a paycheck — 
even thou§h the' work was done during school hours^ — 
is a learning* experience in itself. The anti-pay 
side believes off -campus experiences that earn 
educational credit sl^xild be considered an 
extension of the school classroom, and since ~ 
students are notTpaid to attend school, they should 
not- be' paid for ^.earning tinder ^ubervislon 
elsewhere. Eikhdr way, enroloyers generally wish 
to* avoid red tape and seldom if ever seek compensation" 
for lost time or materials. "Unions, on the othet 
h^nd/ believe Jbhat persons ^should be paid ^or the 
work they do — no matter what, ^ ^ 
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If% the mechanics of payingstudents that worries 
some emoloyers. 'Or it cpaWbe the -threat of 
goyerm'ent intervention in the private sector, 
which would be troublesome to. business people, 
particularly if work- experience/study programs are 
federally financed. . ^. • ' 

Erograms'like Experience-Based Career -Education 
. handle this sensitive issue by designating work _ _ 
site exoeriences as pi^^uctive learning rather ^ 
than or^jductive work."-. Students are encouragea to . 
becOT^ involved, to participate because of tne ^ 
opoortunities for learning. If only, the employer 
.benefits, the -student should continue learning at 
a better work site. 

See.- Abstract Smnbers 9, 33, 55 
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VT1 ViHAT ABOUT CAREER DECISION MAKING / 
XSS GUIDANCE iAaREER EDUaTlON?. ..^ 

♦ * 

Of pri^ importance in career e^ucatAon gni6a.ce 

cc^unlty resource f .^^^f ^"^J^pi^ students ^ 
virile All parficdpate. actively m helping s 
S2;tW tS^el^e^, gather career anfor^t^on 
Sd^ecii on occupational ai ternatraves . ^ 

t 

HOW can guidance programs be strengthened? 

Those who take on^areer guidance responsibilities 

™^while they are .working to unprove 
need ^UPP^^ J^^^^^^L^ch can be done without 
things f°^-^^^^^^,"^^^Sors who participated 
S"tSr-c^^«^ea°S- inservice. training* ' 

Z^^^^^o. counselors af^^^^^^ 
Learning how to mke "^^^'f^^^f ^^^^J^fticarto ^ - 
^terials and^resources -^^^^^^^^^'.^s 

\ i^roving^guidance for youth and adults. 

' Students surveyed by the ^^^^^^:^:i:%,tLo 

finding the fii:st job. ■ ^ 

' Ko^v 1-his UD and went on to suggest 
• Other studies back this up *" y. „ith 

that parents and coimnunity P^f/^^/^^j^^lg. career 
■students be ihcl«3ed xn some ^^^f °^pUcations^ 
guidance training --^^;°"^3-„f'^,re pS^ons who ^ 
- drawn from the ^^"^"'=^^^°lje^c^sed Career 
developed 'such PJ^^-f^^rup^ort Sgste.. the 
Education, the career "^1^ Education Model 

'School-Based <=°^P^^^"^.':^ ^ZVli^ctly to the 
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co^teneies ^oviSe strong role models 
-~ Si'S career decision^Sey 

need to understand the gtrLdance" process - 

• Teachers an<! parente are usiluy in closer " 

•^halp spot problens early-h^forrSey 
cul^e ,n actxons such as dropping out 

* ^S'^? T"''^ '^^^^ ^ a positive 
tiung If school people aiS parents helo 

. ■ - . , youngsters see that they arHbse^ W° 

different adult -'ways of being^. v^ich 

.fflust weigh against their ownJkCs 

A point which bears reoeating is t.h^^ rr, -a 

be a positive, help, an^^Sefore f^.^ ''^ * 

^ a^dxsenfranchised group-to set. and reap^higler 



Seet Abstrict 
33, 44 



mml^s 2 , 4 , 8, 10, 19 , 28 , 30, 
60, 66, 69, 83 ■ 



easier? ''^'"^^''^ decTsion-kkl 



ng 



Finding the right career is not easy nor is it ' ' 

right time or your race, sex- or soc^staAs 
Se s'iSS"^ 1°'' determining .Sfefr Sa„ " . 
^d aSi??i ^^'^^ interests 

and abilities. But present knowledge of decision * 

tJiere are tools and approaches that people can 

■ ^hJrbTu.^in''"^^^ decision-making theories notes 

■ that by using various media, games^and simulation 
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sA:' Abstract nvmbers 3. 4, lok n> 18, 19, ■ 
. .2a/ 37, 42, 44 r 49, $5, 69, 75 

. 'how can we make better use of job market 
information? , ' ' 

Since transition between education and --^^f 
ioHs available when schooling ' "%!^^'^to , 

iogical that labor market data should be fed^into 
e^cational planning and career ^^f^lV T 
problm- is/that the statistics ^'^^^^^^^ - 
Smetimes so outdated, coK^lex o.r ^^^"^^^ 
or regional- reports that they get ^helved^re 
often^than used. Although labor market analysts 
Se^rldj^ on- ways to n.ak^ °^^f 

SvTsSdSts up-to-aate career information. 

» » * 

, 'get up soine linkages with employment 
r.r.,in<!elors in your locality. Get 
In^StSn on'job forecasting they receive 
alS S that into your guidance program. 

• Arrange for coordination of effort, as 
ingested in a College En-^ance Board 
4Sdy! by ^setting up local education and 
. . ^rk ^oici-ls to facilitate better exchange 
of information- - 

•. . use community people to give students an. 
. accTkate picture of what a job actually 

' • • ' enSils and the skills it r^uires rather • 
■ • -^Wt^e academic credentials students^ 
need in c^r to be hired. 

see.- Abstract /lumbers 24, 51, 52, 60, 71, 77 
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.^^ ■ -What about the iTifluence t)f parents and. ■ ^ 
. , pthen adults? ' . . 

.. :^|archers and teachers alike know that parents ^ " 
: influence ^ the educationaland ' 

^ ^?P^^^^ns of youl^g people. Daily interaction 

■between parent and" child from birth through 
adolescence aifects self -concepts, career "iii5>rints" 
^and uit^tel;^ career decisions, a Harvard^udy 

' S^Sal^MlT ^'^'^^ a.paxt^ersMP 

•Kf??? w^Il gain positive, nonstereotj^pic" ' 

attitudes early ahout the world of work ^nd vi2^ 

^S'bl?"^^"'" their potential, whatever that . 

Fathers' occupations weigh heavily on their sons' 

■ ''J!"^! * occupational atUt^Kies 

on. the other hand;, have;^e4er inpapt on their 
daught^s- career plans than the motheifs' ac^l , 
^ct^ataons^. This . suggests i need for prograH.s 
^xch help, parents use this s,trong influence on - 
children s' career choices in a more creative 
inanner«. » , ^ 

Encouragement by pe'^rs, educators and other family 
members unpacts on an individual's occupatioltel ' 
and educational preferences,, too. Research on 
career decision making cpints out that^young people 
are .sensitive to. the .jfesitive and negative 
reinforcement offered by respected adults. Adults . " 
can be. ^portant: role models , " too . ' For example , 
a woman whd" successfully combines career, marriage 
and nxjtherhood can help a, yo'iLig' .giri realize that - 
the sam^ option exists for her. Similarly, a 
black lawyer or physician caif help a young black ' 
person set sights, oa higher-status positions. 

By increasing educational work experiences for 
youth, students can observe and relate to a variet/ 
of. influential, m^etent adults- thereby learning ■ * 
work-xeq^-irements, discovering a variety^of life * 



K aijd-wrJc- -^ies, .and gaining, interpersonal 
^•'.-'^■(^mnuDicatioH Skills- ..and responsible socx^l ^ - 
^' attm^- jEK^i^ce-Based Car^x Education - 
IV (EBC^'^' i3SB fareex 'Planning S^u^^ . 
^^a^eer *inte^ Progiaia and-' the HznageAent ■ ^ 
\l XT^en^hip^zograss Srea few. of the many exainples 
■" : of -:a»IE programs aimed at Jielping, students- do . 
^^precdsely^ thati •' , - - 

\ £}Stra6i:-Numbets-9,-10, dl, 27, 18, 30j 32, 

' .•• , - » ; - ^ ' , , , . - 

\ - ■ ■ ■ . ' ^ -^-^ .. 

- Wh^t about ty and, other, delivery ps^msl- 

' The broadcast; media has a re Afcct on children. 
C Television in particular., is /§o ^^^sxble that 
it has the-potential/-talthough still largely • 
• unrealized) to ijittodice many occypations an^ to 
itxaightfookrdly negate racial and sex-r^ 
' steredtypBs: Unf ort^imately f e^^ px^ent programs 
- da-f,there ^gontindfe^ to be .a ^^j^^i °^ positive 
role models 'fog m^nor^ties andj ^^ pP- ^ 

, 'while progr-ams specifically fbr children are ^r^e 
' sensitive 'to portraying both ma% and females ^, 
-and airra<#s "as cgmpetent.to fill a. wide r^nge 
^ of. roles and -occupations, fchey still fall.sbdrj:.y . 
Few- explicitly VonfrSnt stereotyped occupavicJnal 
aisigrimenfs-which la precisely what- is needed ■ 
' to;debunk the- myth that 'women and minority persons 
" perform less effectively than w^ite^males. 

a Nonetheless"; me.dia used purposefully- ""/^f^^^^^^, 
■ Sod careet decisida, making..- iVo recentl_y, developed 
.'.I^a5.^tary films, •■Girls at 12" and ;Clorae and. 
■, AlbieZ-'.for example, use real-life situations tQ 
> explore issties'sudh as society's expectations for 
. ' meii arA womfen, and whether being a woman allows ^ 
room for Jjaving a c^eer . <: ■ ' . _ 

--■'fth^tW study pointed_o^t that using videotapes 
^'f „ of <^e.e£ wompn-as competent role models has , . . 
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conslderaljll^-n^pre iii5)acrt on rSising stud'ent ir> 
horizoiis -than a'iscussioh methods or role playing 
.tecajni<^es. Again and again the studies urge 'that 
^stud^ts- have oppbrtunities to observe and interact 

individuals gucce^isfully engaged in 
;iioritraditional*careers. The- exchange can be the 
most effective d^ang^^helping students explore 
their oWn aspirations .aix3 expectations. 

'Se€r Rbstthct Nvaabers' 17 , 18, 2^, 65 
f • J. 



VlIL IS m ROLE OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES CHANGING? 



If career develop&ent is indee'd an ongoing 
experience ndt ending at high school, then 
postsecondari institutions like colleges and . 
ikiiversitie^ must acknowledge their share of 
respons^bi^ties in preparing people for living 
just as much Ss ang, other -agency. 



'.Should colleges and universities provide 
career edOcafionr too? 

Imagine coroleting a master's degree; graduating ^ 
with 350 other eager job seekers and :finding ^h'it^ ^ 
only 12 jobs requiring your unique skills exist 
in the entire country Unfortunately, this 
£ l ustr at i n g-exper4^nce is not unusual. 

Students immersed in academia often reiftain* 
distressingly unaware of career possibilities 
in their major fields. While higher education 
inst?ltutionsr are just- beginning to accept their 
carefer development obligations, studenj:s still ^ 
seek en5>loyment largely, iinprepared for the realities 
of t^e l^x>r market. ^ - 

One study assessing the usefulness of postsecondary i 
educatipn in barkers highlights the need, for vastiy ^ 
in5?roved career education in all colleges and . ^ 
universities. Among 8,000 graduates sufveyed, 
there was little relationship between the college, 
major and future enploym^t. Over 50 percent of 
the graduates waited until graduation or. later 
to make career decisions. As' a result, ipuch of 
the time spent during college was unrelated to 
'developing abilities related to future career plans. 

College graduates with liberal arts or social 
. science backgrounds and no supplementary practical 



.-^^urses fotmff thmselves dn particular trouble, ' 
joining .the ranks, of the wVenrpJoyed or 
' ^u^Saere^lbyed. For graduates :unable to fi^d work 
T Jjx tiheir area of interest and .training,- job 
dissatisfaction increased measiirably* ' 

.Better career information at an early stage, as 
well as attention to -de velc^ing student ^eff- 
awareness, might help prevent individuals--* 
particularly women-^from choosing the popular init 
^ overcrov^^ed occupations. If students were jDore 

• in. tyne with laWr ina^rket realities, had work 
e3cperienc|^ t<>-develop their skills and interests 
and %rther wrk-related conpetencies, and 

*practi6al information oji now to make'' ±heir college 
•exi^riences transferrable^ higher education would 

be eveii lapre of a, plus- for young men ax^ «omen thmt 

it is todliy. , 

4^ -See.' * JU^Btract liumhers 28} 55, 59/ 65^. 77, ys ' 

I* 

Is cpljege preparation any guarantee of 
success? ^ 

It. used to be true that jaore education the 

better". But in the TO/^PTes^archer^ are sayingr - 
^«not necessarily §o— it ^^>ends on what, you want C 

out of your job". There is no. longer any assurancK 
^that' college graduates will find jobs coiEnensurate 

vdth their ej^ctations. And, in fact, all too. 

• many graduates-respecially thos^ with general 
hiEianities and socia\ science degrees — are pr 
finding ^ if any jobs open in their fieldc 

• specialization. Many otKers'have discovered that 

• 'their beginning salaries are no^ significantly ' 
higher thau those of thteir peers' v^,cx decided- not 

. *to inv^t four additional years in college. 

Still/^^llege edoea^ion does give 'many an 
advantage in getting high^r^^status and better -paying 

• jobg. 'As an exa3&>Je, education -does pay off for 

. some 'wc5nen--r for ^very year attained,* hourly* wages 



incafeased by seven percent- while education 

has no^ direct effect on job satisfaction, it does ^ 
-help one getifcgenerall^ better and hence TOre 
satisfying i^bs* interestingly enough/ no real 
payoff from college was noted unless a diploma 
was earned. 

* 

Fco:- those critics of education who decry the 
iquestionable economic payoff o'f a college degree; 
others retort that it's ridiculous to expect 
higher-paying jobs for every college attendee 
regardless of energy, lootivation and^kill- 
Moreover, some of the fault of undue ^jhasis 
on educational requirsaents rests with ^^P^oy^^s 
as well, as educators. Employers alL^^^ of ten 
describe, a job in,tenns^^^f_educati9nal requirement 
rather than skills heeded I '^ears of educ^^*on are 
not necessarily a measure .of oae's ability to do 
a good job? yet en^loyers, particularly in large 
firms r ^r s i -s t n^in-selecting enrployees on "the basis 
of ' educational attainment rather than individual 
skills. 

In short, while education does not guarantee 
• suctess, it does give most conroetent, skilled and 
intelligent individuals a "solid foot in the door. 

See.* Abstrarjt Nussbers Ji, 59, 60, 62,^ 64, 76, 78 
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■ IX. HOH ARE ADULTS BENEFmNG FROM CAREER 
. EDUCATIX)N? 

p * 

^ look at the statistics on^ unemploifinent , 
■vnderemployment, mid-career changes and the 
personal and social^ problems related thereto is 
enough' to help anyone realize that adults want 
and need career education, too^ ^ 



What have we learned- about adult career 
education needs? 

While adults face many of the same career, dilensjas. 
as do youth— identifying interests and abilities, 
recognizing personal goals, acquiring occupational 
information— they have other unique heeds that . 
require different solutions. ^ 

A major consideration for adult career , education 
is recognizing that individual care^ plans are 
often closely tied to family needs and obligations. 
• The Mountain-Plains Program has been particularly 
aware of this interrelationship. The curriculum 
serves not only the h^d.of household, but the 
entire family, pf oviaing l•ssis^ahce in iiifeeting 
personal and social as well as occupational needs. 
Similarly, coun^ling programs for women recommend 
recognizing and addressing the sometimes conflicting 
societal- feoles and expectations o&^ing career 
vanaxi, wife arid mother ,. focusing realistically on 
helping women make thoughtful, choices about the 
lives thQ' wish to lead. ' • ^ 

TO do this, programs must expand services to adults-. 
Offer life-olanning, decision-making aifd problem- • 
solving skiks and up-to-date information on training 
and educational resources. For adults, recent and 
reliable informa'tion sources are parti/jularly 
in$>ortant. The cad ones are often sex-biased, 
pleading omit information on non traditional 
.. options and.phanges in stereotypic attitudes. 



.In addition, to resoiirces, adiilts'need help in 
rdeve^ping. career plans, including* specific 
:assastance-:dh looking for a job, in^ preparing a 
resuiae and in finding the right training prograia. 
Career planning should also recx>gni2e that laany 
adiilts hkve personal and financial constraints 
th^t necessitate zeroing in jon an occik>ation 
early and developing clearly specified plans for 
achieving their gociis. 

See.- ^stxact Numbers 28, 34, 39, 63, 82 

4 

Are there any special programs designed just 
.for adults? 

NIE has sponsored two major career education 
projects for adults — the Hoimtaln-Pladns Program 
for low income ^families and the Providence^ 
Rhode Island Eome/Ccmmmity-BasBd Career Education:^ 
Project. Both developed unique apjjroaches to 
hglp adults make career decisions and develop and 
im>lejaent life plans. 

During the last five years, Mountain-PlafTis has . 
op^jated a program specifically for rural, 
uneiiroloyed or i2ndeS::^ployed families*." Typically'/ 
adult participants have been 26 year-old, 11th- 
grade dropouts ^o read and coispute at an 8th 
grade level. All families hiad incomes at or 
l^elow poverty level even though the majority of 
heads of household worked, often Eore than 40 
hours a week. 

Mountain-Plains is a unique career education 
effort—a conprehenSive learning experience for 
the entire family that includes job skill traiirLng, 
career guidance., general educational develoEraem;, 
personal counseli-ng and belp in finding a new ca;reer 

A second program for adults, the Home/tomnmity^ 
Based Career Education Project, developed a new ' 



approach to counseling adults— a telephone counseling 

~ ' * who 



approacn ro coua5>eiJ-"y auwo^uo- a — 
network for individuals (predomina^ly^ wopen) 
speiid the majority of their time in't^ axae. 



pver 6,000 adults benefited from this career and 
lifeplanning service. Trained paraprof essional 
counselors provide telephone assistance in making 
career decisions and finding local education and 
training opportunities. Four out of ten clients 
served iSDOleaented career or educational plans 
and considerably more were either in the midst of 
applying for further education or actively seeking 
jobs when an evaluation was made. * « • 



The program not only provided a highly usable 
counseling service for adults, but aiso^developed 
a series of publications to guide the planning of 
similar adult career counseling programs' throughout 
the country. 

NIE*s case^studies of other successful career 
* education programs found adults in a Texas - 
>correcti5nai institution takipg advantage of career 
^•education to prepare thencselves for success on the 
.ontsiAer. And in San Francisco, Ad^^ocates for Wowen 
-offeri^Bay Area women assistance in finding new 
opp6^\miti*es for themselves in the skilled trades- 

See: tb^tract I^wnbers 11, 3^, 39, 63 



hre Ideas like competeacy -based, open-entry/ 
open-ex^t just pipedreams? ^ 

Giving credit for prior experience or demonstrated 
evidence of leamin9 and letting persons cCTie^and 
go to and from an educational <>rogram as they're 
ready used to be. j.ust thWory. l4ow, in a nuiaber of 

education prograc^-the theory has beccsne 
reality. 
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In the- Mountain-Plains Education and Econcmdc^ 
i^velopiaent Program^^nc. adult ^s^'dents are 
carefully assessed when t;^ey begin; they leave 
only after desJonstra ting cOTpetency in skills 
identified at the outset. The same general 
j>atterri holds true in^the four Experience-S(as.ed 
Caz^r Education versions. 

While e3q>eriiDent:al models are proving that esiployers 
and college adzaissions officers are accepting^ 
evidence of conpetency other than the diploma, ' \ 
change isn't occurring overnight, Tra<Utional 
programs and l^al constraints still have to be 
; dealt ^fith- But significant breakthroughs in ' 
lifelong learning for adults ^e happening: 

_ Increased adult attendar-ce in colleges 

and universities is spurring the 
development of external 'degree programs, - 
acceptance of credit, for experience and 
broader career develofKnent services^ 

• Competency-based teacher preparation is . 
catcbing on and for .vocational educators, 
an'NIE project — Per foinnance- Based Teacher 
^ ^pcation—specifies how (^ucational 
programs can be ^developed' to provide 
CQn5)etency in skills teachers Will- need' 
on the job. 

See: PJ>stract Numbers 11, 33', 38, 47, 57, 62, 

ey, 74, 80, ^^ -^ . ^ . \_ 



How can we help people, get involved in 
lifelong learning? 

It s iii5>ortant ia today's world, to Ijelp students 
and adults c6me to think of educat^ion— -indeed ^ 
learning—as a lifelong process which can helo 
people cope with, our chai?ging soci-evty and the^ 
demands* it places on its \£prkfqrde*. Bx making 



. educational opportunities availablc^^ workers 
whenever they need it throughout their lives rather * 

^ than confining it to certain age groups, the gap 
between education and work could be narrowed* 
5!here must be alternative routes by which people 
can gain the publicly recognized credentials that . 
will help thstt 3get {jobs, keep jobs' or change jobs , 
as the need arises, 

to date NIE's researdi effort in lifelong learning 
"has involved investigation into how other nations 
are developing recurrent education prograias/- public 
policies that prc«iiote adult learning, external 
degree programs/ effectiveness of educational 
leave prograsis in Europe and counseling programs 
for adults. Some results from these projects 
inclijde: 

# Recurrent education i^ becoming an 

: _ ■ interna tiWaal moven^t which may well 

spark new educatioMl systems. 

* # Offering opportunities to move between 
* leistire/ work and ed^^cation throughout the 

course of one's life is viewed as 
' necessary. 

# There is a -need to coordinate planning 
among unions, employers and universities 
to avoid fragmentation in the lifelong 
learning effort. 

# Information about low tuition rates, open 
door admission policies and easily 

•Accessible college programs ^ -ma j or 

infiuencers in promoting adult participation 

in college — must be cona>i^ed and made 

_ , ■* * available. * • 

ft 

0 A' need exists for innovative degree , ^ 
programs that meet adult needs rather 
than integrating adults into existing 
college programsT 
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^Present European jrfucat^nal -leave programs 
' to ^et workers to use paid financial 
assistance for job develo^ent ard 

* -unsuccessful, due principally to .a lack' 
*^f inliegration cunong supporting ^ 

* /organiTzations. 

Aduljts. need con^prehensive, up-to--date 

* counseling services and innovative approache 
such as telephone counseling to make needed 
information accessible, ^ 

Jibstraot Nusters 2, 3B, 39, 47, 62, '67 , 73, 

78 ' ^ ' 



X. WHAT PLANNING INFORMATION WOULD HELP BEFORE 
WE BEGIN? ■ . .t 



. , ^ » % 

Career education j[>tograms don't just spfing up * 
by adding money and materials. They reguire as 
much cazefixl preparation as any major innovation, 

* 'f • . 

What are the model NIE career educ&tion 
efforts^?-' . . / ■ 

« 

There axe four iinique career education models 
originally conceived in the U,S. Office of Education- 
which were transferred to NIE irx iDid-1972 for 
research/ evaluation and dissemination: 

' ^ Comprehensive Career Education Model I 
infuses career education- into the tot^l 
' . • K-12 school curriculum. T s/ * 

0 Experience-Based Career Education Model II ' 
emphasizes development through a copiprehensive 
secondary school alternative that hinges 
on student involvement in the community, 

* 

• Mome/'CoTmunity-'B^sed Career Education 
Model III features telephone counseling 
services for home-based adults seeking 
career and educational alternatives and 
job training. 

^ ' < 

• Rural-Hesidential Program for Multi-problem 
Disadvantaged Families Mqdel IV focuses 

on a career development -program for the 
entire family, atid specific job training 
^ for the .head of household'. * *^ 

Each oHthese-^et programs has developed extensive 
documentation on goals, objectives and in5>lementation 
strategies / These how-to-do- it manuals offer many 
good ideas with potential payoff for programs 3U|t 



getting off the grouna. But dott^t 15e' surprised 
if your local version is different from the model 
you choose to follow, • Indqed, -ihe activities- and 
materials that loc^ staff themselves cap easily ^ 
modify and call their own will be the most enduring 

See: Jibstract Numbers 33; 39/ 63/ 66 



What's the best way to begin? 

?kny program planned and adopted exclusively by ^ 
administafators is unlikely to succeed. While 
such a warning .toy sourtd fiarsh; it's beW verified' 
over and over a^ain', Oth^ tips: . ^ 

• Students^ and parents should be involv^ 
' in deciding goals and means of^ 
implementation. 



Teachers may hold one'set of expectations, 
administrators ajjd school, boatds another. 
Since teachers are the key users in the, 
long run^ secure their active ' ^ ' 
participation early. 

_ • ** * 

Clearly designate leadership ^ 
resportsibilities* * Don't leave- them to 
chance. ^ ^ * ^ / 

Conflict is inevitable but it can i>e 
healthy — ^even productive — if it'^s* dealt 
with constructively and you're prepared 
to negptiate, " ' 

Time, teterials, fe^^ckcand fun3s4are ' 
es'sential and dhoul'd be «>;railabie from 
the beginning , r- ? ' > 

start with school^ w)iich have strong \ , ' . 
•leadership'; faculty suppor%> clear and ^ 
effective d^isio'n-majSnj^patterns and 
rec^i;ivi1:y to J.nsexvice , training. 



# .include time for teachers to plam their own 
training an^ Ty^, involved in any curricdlum. 
d'evelo^entl ^ . • ' ] ' 

" , * *♦ * ^ 

Coorcjination is' a key factor, too, for career 
eaication efforts which want to fnake good use^of 
conanunity, resources • Wh^re school-community 
relatioivships are carefully developed and maintained^ 
•tliere follows Cooperation that gets good results- 
fpr. students. * . 



What are teachers looking f(5r in career education? 
Materials Jriut are inexpensive, easy to use and 
glared to wffit's already happening in their * 
classrooms. Handbooks with reproducible materials 
aixf thos^ which give teachers flexibility in 
classroom adaptatior\ are most desirable. 

' hi. 

In general, innovations which are*coii5)lex, 
e^^ensive, diff^^cult to atdminister, or which 
serve t90 few^ students, vwill fail.^ If individual 
* teachers can -develop and inff>lement the practice 
without it affecting* other ongoing school programs 
or tlie existing organi*fational. frafaework/ the ^ 
innovation is much more likely to succeed, .One 
good way to iiqd out^how^well something works is 
to see how neighboring school districts are doing 
with dt\ ' * : ^ ^ J ^ ^ 

One thii^g is certain— there' s no one program or 

method .that fs right for all students, all schools 

or all communities. Flexibility and adaptability 

are crucial and involvement\of staff^ cc^nmunity, 

, students and parents a inu$t. \^ 

' » ' . ' ■ ^ 

5ee.-- Tibsttact Numbers l\ 6/7, '9, 21,; 25/^26, 3p, 

- 32, 3r,;36/'5t>, 72, 75 ^ ^ ^\ 

i * - - ' 

• ' How do we tie in whatS/e're doiVigj-l ready? 

Some- elements of career education have, been around 
a long time and when you, stajTt looking for thpm 



in your^school, they'll 1^ tiiere. Byt once the 
decAsion is made to foxpalize it by "calling it ~ 
* your caxeer* educatiof^-pjpgraiQr some of the ideas 
to be icngpljemented 'may 'require teachers- to 
reexamine and ^erhap> ghangfe familiar patterns • 
€t certainly m&tes sense, to .evaliaat.e .what people 
in^pther districts^ are_ doing and to retain What's 
judg*ed effective and consistent *with the goals, ^ f 
of your^caMer education program: " * 

/ ' " ■ 

It* s, also 'important to assess resources ^in the * 
local comfiunity,V:.,.giHcr out_ what enroloyers are 
doing and what imi^s, ccxmnunity colleges, 
■professional ^ and trade associations^ a lready .have- _ 
going' that c<^d help you determine ±he approach 
to e:areer' education that 'will wo^ ^g^^* your 
^strict. In Addition to. aid^.ng itaff in^the 
^rxmilation of^ goals anS ,impJLementation strategies, 
these cantact| can reg.ult' ia better" i;cii5<3i- 
,comm\Hii^ relation!, increased parent involvement 
^^nd sui^rt and, with J.iick/^'doll^rs saved through 
' contrifeuteof services and use ,of available 
facilities ari^equipment. ' ^* 

See^* Abstract Numbers 12, 15, 32, 33, 35,, 36, 
72, 73, 75 ' , . , 



Do we need to get non-schpoT people invdived? 




In program development one of^ the best resoiirces ^ 
-is oft^ least tapped: Nbi?T^hool people ^ That^ 
why^car^er educatbirs se^Jc t^^ advice 'and ^.^^^^ 
involvement of commujiity es^eris^-enrplpy^rs , 
labor people, ^he self-empl^ed, ''gov^nmeht 
repfeserl^act|.ves, parents ^dNoj^h^rs — -A^hen planning 
their programs. , v • * 

In Exirope, particularly in the area of »«training 
and *opdating ^mls of woj^kers. business, industry 
and lalSo!^ deCermine 'training meds and. then ask 
the edui^^ors to follow through.^ In the U.S., * 
cpce^r education is suggesting an eqxaal partnership. 
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. r One way of achieving this can be through the kind 
pf working advisory Gonmittee 'that duided the 
' Expbrience^Ba^ed Career Education jsfbdel and such 
-^ ' projects as th^' Washington State Career Education^ 
connnunity support effort. ' These active conmiftees 
^ made up of non-educators as well as, school 
• representatives are Vecommeftded by successful ^ . 
career education programs , , - 

9 ^ _ * 



Abstratt NlUmbers 11, 15, 23, -33, 62, 66, 
72, Ji, 74 . " : ' ' ' ^ 
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XI • HOlf SHOULD WE ORGANIZE OUR 'PROGRAhl?, 



The important thing is staxtirg out with adequate 
planning^ — assessing the resources at hand send 
laying 'dut goals — and then figuring out hoi^ to 
make the best use of what's available. 



. What options csn we offer studeR?:s? 

Few. career educators would say there. is only one 
acceptable way to develop career education in a * * 

school or district. But programs should reflect: 
the needs of ^s^d^nts, the reso;irces availaBle and 
the Unique character of each setting. Given tlpse 
differences/ there are a number of options to 
choose/ from. ' , ^ . ^ 

Care3P^eduGators tal}c\a3x>ut two basit models (with 
many variations) . The first of these\ the 
Comprehensive Career Education Model, involves * 
infusing career education activities and experiences 
into the i-egclaf curriculum and offering youngsters 
a continue of career-related experiences K-12^. 
While this program calls for. bringing non-educators^ 
into the classrocnn as a learning resource and for ^ , - - 
experiences for studeats'^outside the school' via 
field tritSs/ the major emphasis is on modifying 
€he curriculiam ^n all subject areas and grade -J 
levels to include career awareness, exploration 
and pr^aratlon activi^^ies^ 

The other b^sic model is ^S^rience-B^ed Career 
'Eduoation. -Usxially developed for 9th to ^ 12th* 

dex^/ it eii5)hasizes learning outside the school, 
s. Through community exploration activities . 
iji-depth invol)^ement/ students develop their, 
"learning objectives; further clarify career 
interests and observe how the adult world worJcs. 

Both approaches ♦arenas gpiseful with the gifted and^ 
talented *as with the' potential dropout. Since* , 
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career development regiiires greater self-xuida£giaj^ii^9/ 
*^)dJLl iij^ decision znaking and exposiire to d^fering 
life^ and wrkstyles, -any good.ie^eer eduction 
program must have* objectives that are broader than 
helping people find jobs. 

See: M>straot Himhexs 33 , 66 if • 

Hew does "infusion" happen? 

If infu^OT means "to put in', fill, imbue, install/ 
s teenier soaJc;^." then the Comprel^nsive Cacreer 
EducAtzon Model (CCEM) , is a plan for applying that 
nief ^lition to career education. It shows how to 
modify present curriculum K-12 sd that youngsters 
will experience integp^is^jjj^areer^related activities 
each year they're In 'school I Teachers are to 
blend caifeeF education objectives into regular 
instructit>n so students can see how the things 
learned ih school fit the real world outside school. 
Gut of this model have come instructional guides 
aimed at helping children know more about themselves, 
their career options aUd their roles in a work- 
oriented society. Suiih employability-related skills 
as self-initiative and resourcefulness are, also • 
outcomes for students. . • 

In six school districts which, h^ped build and test 
the model , much was learned about the mechanics *a^ 
politics of infusion. For exainple, elementary ' * 
schools^ seemed tx) take the lead, while secondary', 
stabject-area 'teachers continued to put highest,' 
priority on coi^tent mastery — seldom pointing out * 
how academic skills are .used in cg^e^ situations* 
Where teachers tried it, howev^/ they felt bett« 
about career education when they had a han<5 in * 
d^eloping their own adaptations. * » * 

ABT Associates' studies suggest h9w teachers can * 
incorporate career education concepts into subjects 
like jd^th, social stixjdies/ English, science/ 
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health and the arts* Activities tie an occiipational 
focus* vith "English relevance," for exairole*. 
Readings and resource mat^ii^s are* identified but 
are not intended to be rigid, inflexible plaris that 
scaaetises "turn off" creative teachers- 

NIE-sponsor^ case studies report infusion as the 
nethod teachers use with 8,000 students In the 
l^sselville, Arkansas area. Self-awareness leads, 
to career awareness as youngsters work their way 
in> to the high School level values <:larif ication 
,%^ch is part of . all English courses- Lifestyle 
issues are considered and students are urged to 
explore .careers which offer the type of hoae life, 
wages, responsibildty and creatzrvxry^ tlsre^apue^tli^ 
to thesn* ^ * ^ 

See: Ablstract f^uwbers 6, 11, 36, 46 ^ 66 

What about experience-based options? m 

If observations by some school critics are right, 
traditional schools -which lock-step young people 
into familiar molds are not really helping 
stiaents face adulthood. What's needed are options 

, adolescents^ can choose during the secondary years 
and beyond. Of particular concern are the 
disenfranchised and mid^eclass youth who are 
joining the ranks of the alienated as they discover 
their wea3cnesses in interactive skills and 
personal 'attitudes- - 

^ J" 

'one iB^rtant elsaent of career education—hands-on 
e3^erience~is often seen as the answer* 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE} ^ much 
visibility in KtE's career education progransiing • 
* It's different from, traditional ^operative work 
experience (students are 'not; paid and do.^ not 
necessarily seek job training) and different from 
alternative schools (EBCE students are held "strictly 

75 • * 




accountable meeting time and learning objectives 
u^ing- cossaunity resources). The experiiaent 'is 
proving to be a popular way to serve yoxingsters 
who want their schoolwork to be reality-based and 
v^o axfb willing to consait themselves responsibly 
to the task^ ESCE is being ii!5>leniented both as ^ 
a separate-but--equal program housed off cappusl and 
as an option operating as -part of the regular 
schooj. curriculum. 

A similar option is the Ur2>an Career Education 
Center's (:areer Intern Pr-cgram. 

See: PJ>stract Numbers 9, 30,-33, 42, 55 



i/here should a pilot progrj^ be created first?- * 

^^f^vxce froQ researchers and practitioners 'suggests 
s<:artingt^in a school that has strong leadership, 
cle^ decision^inaking patterns and i^ceptive^and 
supportive faculty. Usually such a' staff will be 
receptive to the possibilities in career education 
and the prerequis^^'^inservice training it requires. - 

' If a oadre of self-made advocates for career 
education can be ^uilt, they may in turn becraie 
resource people ±o staff in other buildings.' In 
any case, ^ using top local talent to lead the way 
in creative curriculum develo^nient is ipest in the- . 
long run. 

See: ^straat Nuzabers 6, 7, 15-^ 

What about placement and fellowtip in career 
education? 

Placement and followi^ are necessary parts of 
career education and help bridge the gap between 
work and'formal schooling. Both services . 
provide f e^iback for career ^ucators on program 
effectiveness / enabling thei^ to determine \mat 



worlcs and what doesn*t, what should be strengthened 
and ^hat-^houldn * t ' . ^ ^ 

• • 

Practical ideas include: 
' r ^ 

# . Identic why a trciinee was nof hired and 

. .* share that information with the student as 
a iaeans of learning and isroroving one's 
^ interview skills. 

# Track 30b openings and develop good lines 
- of c<HEiunicat^on between -programs and 

potential €ss)loyers.W^ 



V PiuvlJe foll owup by telephone and on-the-^ 

^ ^ * ' job sire visits ^ix laonths ar^*a year after 
program completion to find^out how well 
trainees are succeeding. 

' • Develop a good information networjt so that 
news of recent job vacancies gets out to 
qualified applicants* 
- * t 

See: Abstract Uumbers 9, II, 61, 63 
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.XII, WHAT KINDS OF-MANAGOOT ISSUES CAN . ' ' ' 

WE EXPECT? ' 



One thing you can count on is that the journey 
between a ^new idea and its successful implementation 
won't 2>e swooth, 3ut you can avoid some of the 
pitfalls 2>y looking at what other ^states and 
districts have done and laying your plans 
accojfdipgly ^ ^ 



Hhat about personnel, facilities, matei^lals? 

Personnel > Adopting a career education program 
doesn't automatically laean hiring new people, K. 
•does deiaand strong-ly 5upxx>rtive administrators and ^ ^ 
creative, flexible teachers. Some programs got 
off to a stronger start when they hiifed or ^ 
designated coordinators or facilitators for career ^ 
education, assuring an integrated approacr^i^ ^ 
planning and foilov-through, * - , 

Inservice tiraining for all staff should /be a top 
priority. While counselors and other% skilled in 
guidance are, essential actors in i:ne career ^ ^-5^ 
education scenario, they need as much assistance 
as other staff in learning 'how to broaden the 
guidcince effort^ and aid staff in effectively 
teaching career decision making. Anp'no doubt 
about it,, such Reparation and training requires 

a budget. , y . 

• • _ «r 1/ \ 

community people are aljso a source of wlunteer 
help and bring perspectives on the world of work * 
which ^lend a sense of vitality and reality to the 
subject matter at hand. These non-school people • 
will help students understand that there are many 
conceptions of adulthood, life-and workstyles and 
that seif-awareoess^is uaportant ill career 
selection/ It^s vital, though, that cousaunity 
volunteers represent a wide (non-stereotypic) 
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perspective on careers. Avoid selecting oiHy white* 
male cossnmiity resource people. Again, little 
laoneS?'" is needed to use non-school resource people. 
But, it does denand good staff training ar^ 
coordinatidh, ' ' r * . 

Facilitieg , Be resourceful. All over 'the country 
tliere are effective career education programs 
•operatdng-ooCof facilities as diverse as the 
TOTojects ^hich inspire them— -from abandoned 
st<Jref ronts , to siirm lasted loaiviDf f ices housed in 
iDobile units', to regular classrooas where subject 
matter ia made relevant to, the world of work.- * 
^eep in mind that the goals 'smd characteristics 
of your program should help determirfe the physical 
settii>g for it and that career education progratas 
don't require new buildings or facilities* 

Materials , There such available and more in the 
works. Knowiilg"* when to spend limited cash and 
when Jio develop your own materials requires 
thought/ however. Questiojis like what 19 "sex and 
race fafix, and how life- ^nd works^tyles^ are 
portrayed must be considered. Another factor in 
mat^^als selection is how teachers feel about the 
propo*sed curriciilum — whethet^it locks them into 
narrowly-defij?ed plans or is open to change, *^ir 
the product is expensive a^jd explicated/ successfiil 
implementation may be difficult. 

See: ^street' Nihbers 1, 2, S, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 
15^ 16, 1$,.21,^2B, 30: '32, 33, 35, 39, 42, 
45, 51, 55,f -61, 63, 65, 66, 6^, 72, 82 

I What about political considerations? * * 

Fir^'5, admit they will occur,"" ^Secoi^d/ be prepared • 
to de^l with them, . Getting as many people involve<i 
as possible and keeping them ' informed i€ th^ most 
politic thing to do. For career education planners # 
this advice is pass'ed on by people who know from 
experience: • 
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activities, for ins^^ance, children, adolescents 
aijd adults can bec6ine more skilled in career 
decision iaa)cing, Twa largerscale, school --ijased 
progi^ns offer resources in this regard — the ' 
Caree^ Planning' Support Syst$m, which helps staff 
plac^ carfeer develorxnent into the broad context 
of school -wide guidance* services, arnd the- Career 
Hecision-Maklng Program , a guidance -oriented 
apprxDach to helpir<g st\xients zero in' on their 
personal interests and abilities and relating these 
to the world of work. These products-i^and others 
under develocnaent, such as Simulated. Occupation^ 
Choice — foc\is« on teaching students to recognize 
what information they need, how to g^t it and how 
to use it. . _ . '* 

Another laajor .research effort in career* decision 
making, emphasizes the isopo^tance of positive and 
negative reinforc^sient' orAn ii^dividual-'s ^ 
occupational and .educational preferences,* The ^ , 
study stresses the significance of positive * 
feedback from working adults, parents, peers, 
educators and access to valued irple idodels. ^ 
Classrooia staff and consnunity people need to be 
> aware of the' ppte^ritial icK>Drt of their feedback* 
on students' career attitudes. 

liiafiy/ many ^career educators are convinced 
..it real help' in making good career choices 
involves introducing a do^e of* reality by. pitting 
individuals face-to-face< with the workaday world. 

^^Career decision- making also* ri^eds to be looked at 
in terms of who is making the decision. Chances 
are if you're a woman, a minority group me&bor or 
a blue-collar worker, the choices you.^ke can be 
liiaited by such factors as stereotypic socialization 
or a lack of rgle models which could help set your 
sights on more prestigious* educational 'and 
occupational fields. Concerted efforts at countering 
these limitations are an .essential part of* any 
fifjly successful career education progr^ for all 
?ial groigps. 
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• J Identify t^ile'-inf luBntial opinion leaders- 
^ - ^arid-tise thea effectively/ 

• Watch out for lip service ♦ ^ 

* * * » 

« 

Use ail theLpiiblic relations ^ools at 
- . . yotar command- 

: h R empm beT/ the izoi^ outside* agencies (state/ 
intermediate and local) ^ou ^ust deal with, 
the lesa the likeiihood of success, 

, ^ • Let staff ^eoidB they want to "adopt career 
educatix>n and it :will iD^'more likely to 
•catch on. - . . * 

Hake sure everybody knows who "is responsible 
^ for; what. ^ ' ' ' * \ . , 

• # Remember that most people ^arl- shorti G^ time- 
or think they are— and may judge cixeer 
^ educatidh on what they personally JcEinst do 
' to make it happen. * 

W* Go out and work with teachers ^ce to face; 
i^er isolate^yourself "'in -your office and 
singly issue memos." 

Se^: , A2>stract Numbers 7 * 11, 15, 32 , 79 ' 



What about legal* and regulatory consideratldhs? 

V?hile* various rules and regiilations do' affect 
career education, always be sure legalities are 
being interpreted accurately^ How many times ^^s 
the "it's against the law" refrain been, heard when 
the real reaswi for not doipg spmething is entirely 
different? ^' 

Take ETCperi^ce^Based Career Education, . for 
instance. A t^ic^l reaction is /'"child laboir laws 
*vwon*t allow hapds-on particixjation^ " when the 



. faat is jdoz&n^ of consminities are offering this 
leaziirtg jj^xtion to young people right m5w, ^ Do 
find out if. your cirea has some guidelines to 
foliow. The same is true when teachers and, 
students embark on field trips or invite workers 
into classrooms. 

At the <?ollege level, the irnpetus toward external"" 
degree pjrograms is causing lawmakers and 
accrediting agencies to re-examine time-honored 
assxmgcrtions and practices* Look back in histopy 
at the progress that's been made: Adulte are now 
getting credit for experiential learning because 
jsom^ne worked to cljange the rules so veterans^ , 
could receive advanced placement for service to ' 
their country. 

See; Abstxaat Nx2inbers 38, 47, 48, 52, 71^ 72 
♦ 

• What about evarloajtion? 
/ . ' . ' 

Even though many of -career education/ s ^outcomes * 
are indeed hard to get a hold on, i^t's icroortant 
that yto, continually inqprove programs as they 
operate and be stccountable to students and . . 
^taxpayers alike ♦ That requires evaluati<>3;v^ 



While career education planners need to know ^ 
lot of information about procprams/ it's clear there 
are differences in what kinds of data are needed — 
V V^ien/"for ^whom and how ^they should ^be gathered / 
assessed *and displayed, And scanetimes it is 
terribly difficult to measure with our instruments 
what we believe pur eyes tell us, l * ' 

'After consideri/ig such issues, Fullan concluded 
that program d'ecijsion makers do indeed need certain^ 
information as an educational innovation ds 
install'edv 6iit he believes that the data / 
collection process should not intrude on or 
overburden, stude;pts arid staff. For that reason , i 
he argues for 'measuring how, much of the innovation 

•u* > - * 
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-is ^laopted ia€hi^ than'v^ether all tlie. outcomes 
set. put in the prbgrain^proposal have l>een re^phed. 
Se '^sp varies against gone^liziAg data from ofte 
place to anoth^. ^^^^^^^ ' ' 

On the other t^nd, educ^tioial research and 
developinent practice calls for rigorous^ evaluation 
Ti^i^5\:are'fully controlled f i^'d €ests and certain* 
less formai techniques so th^'t information obtained 
is. as relevant and usefu^ as possible -Iv 'But even 

* the, laost avid r Searcher is likelir'ito agree that 
decisions shoxild 'iiever >e based on. evaluation data 

' alone. As Brickeli poi^t&. out/ sontetimes-tfhe 
instruiaents are wrong v^ile our eyes Soce rignt/ 
and ve m\ist keep working so ^that the evidence of 
the. eyes converges with that of tjie instruments, 

Tljere is al^o. danger in making, program decisions 
ba^ea'on only one aspect of a progr^v Cost 
effectiveness , for isxaii5>le, constitutes just ^ one 
good tool to use in judging the worth and viaMlity 
of career education programs, A. good decision 
*^eeds iDore behind it~aii,examination of the- - t 
instructional nrocds^r for »exa2i©le, 

•• ( . S 

.See: AJjstract Numbers 6, 14, 15, 32, 34, 36, 53 



XniV DOES SIZE .OF SCHOOL DISTRICT OR CITY 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE? I 



There are succQ^sfnl career education programs "ail 
over tha country — in farming areas, in suburbi^a^ 
in metropolitan areas tnd in small town^. The 
size of a district mag influence hew the idea is 
put ioto operation, but size alone doesn't 
^dictate success or'^ failure , 



Daes-career education work in small towns? 

J Defepite some myths about ia<rk of resources, little 
ccmmninities are making daj^er education go, 
included in NIE's fil^ of career education success 
stories is the small' moxintain town of Evergreen, 

•Colorado v^ere parents , teachers, ^school board 
and conEniriity Tiembers have joined 'forces ia the 
design and imple^ntation of an alternative schopl 
which^^pbasizes career education, for a\l^K-9 
students. Over 200 people*- are designated as^ 
community teachers and about 65 fetydents each^ear 
are placed with them, to le^rn the skills of a 
particular profession and its relation to the 
wori:ing worlds ' ^ . 1 

There's. a manufacturing Tirm operated By eighth^ 
grade students in Norcross^, Georgia that is oart 
of the school career education program. It helps 
participating youngsters develop an understanding 
of the manufacturing and distribution. industries^ 
Lack of noney isn't a barrier — Norcross has no 

*budget fpr its pro-am. Lack of fatilities isi^*t 
an excuse for not having a career education 
program, either--ltorcjoss uses existing facilities, 
as do many .oEher programs. 

■ - - ^ . . " \ ^ ^ ' ' 

Evergreen has a small^ budget and supplement^* that 
by enlisting the cooperatidrr and talent of nK)st - 
of the town's business and professional^people. 
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.-Mediina-sized coinmunitLes like "iCenriewicfc, Weishington; 

CbariSston, West Virginia^ Tigard/ Oregon; ^fllsboro^ 
■Oregon and Billings, ^lontana are proving t^i^t- 
Experience-Based Career Education is wore than j\ist 
a nice sounding way to get the school and cpfeznunity 
-together occasionally, . ^ ... . 

;S5ie key to success is using r^ources, however 
^StfTted/ to the best possible advantage, To do this, 

it^s impera.tive -to set goal^ appropmate to your 
^comniinity, to get everybody has a potential' role 
. to play .involve at the 'start, and to look -at your" 
; entir^ tcwn througR^ new e^es — as a resource for th^ 

teaching aiidj* learning proc?ess , . ' • 

See/- ^stracfi Nuabers 7, 12,-12, 15, 32, 3J, 35, 4. 

72, 75 ' ' ^ ' - 

^ - Xtoes career Education work in big cities? ^ ^ 

Career education ife popular in big cities, tppi'^ it ^- 
HlE's examples atre an .indication. From Hdnoli^u* 
^to Fort Lauderdale,* from AndH^rS^e to Philadelphia, " 
' the^ concept is" being adapted to . help meet the needs 
of . urban sttdents. - \ , • ^ * * 

• ^ * ^ . ' \ ^ 

The. Honolulu-based program combines fierd trips, 
• speakers, hands-on e^xperience^, lecirniftg -center s# ^ . 
'and coinputer-assisted, cciireer guidance activities ^ ^ 
^o' hedp^ s;JiudBrits K-l]^'l'<leverop good, social 
.^rilati^n^ip^^ civiq responsibility, ecppoinic. 
ef f iTciency^ cOid ifioy^ toward eelf'-realiafetioh,', ^ ' 
-- Car4tix''educaLxa : ^ - TOnc c p -ar^^^ p a rt ^p f^ ?^M arRdeTnia 
^ gtibjed: matter-, ; ' *^ 

A Career Educatit)n Steering Committea^ guides, 
voluntary iir5>leiDentation of ^rareef"^ educatibn *i3:>, 
• Fort Latiderdale^ar^a sqhools, '^ch scho9l adaptf. 
^ existpi^'^mar^ials, with the help of -sujjject area 
resource .guiGtes% for the needs of ii4 loca,ti?on.^ 
,and* students. ^ 
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—In one of Alaska's few major urban areis, 16 
iinchorage schools are pilot testing ca^feer education 
as a part of the ^gul^ curriculum* Program staff 
persons identify and coordinate resources an5 ^ 
resource people who assist with. the six -learning 




V units that involve *studerits K-12, 

The Urban City Education Center (UGEC)^ is an inifer* 
ci4:y Philadelphia neighborhood. It offers 20G^plus 
Gropouts potential^^opouts a differen^ route 
to a high school diploma by coii±>ining caree^ * ^ ' 
» investigation, counseling^ and. basic academic 'skills 
• with lots of individual -attention, support and ^ 
conHuunity an^ x^arent involvement. 

Two of the four original ExperienQB-Based Career - 
Education pilot grojects <02Ekland» and Philadelphia) 
opened doors to. help students test out cai^eer ^ ^ 

^' choices using resources as diverse as TV stations, 

• _ stock brokerage , firms and bio;nedical re^^arcfi iabs* 

The six original sites for development of the , \% 
Comprehensive Career Education Model were major 
cities too—or close enough to one to'^qualify: 
Jios Angeles, California; Mesa, Arizona; Hackenllck, 
New 0ersey; A^ipo^ta, -Georgi^a; - Jeffersc^T^^qnty , 
^ . -^iorado and^ Fontiac^'Hichigan, 
* * - , ' * 

. - Big cities? ' fe^e. With special features . 
withotit t^dfil^^O»^— ^ the coimunity or rig^ 
^ * €he classroom. Low budget, no budget, or 
to getlby with*— there are lots of^ routes 
'vijble career education program, especi^ 

- th^city. 

^ Seer Abstract Ifuniber^e, 9, 11, 12, 15, 33, 35, 
:\ 66, 79 r ' - ^ 

< . > Does career education v^ork In rural areas? ' 

- NlE's project to identify noteworthy efforts 
^ . * discovereiJ the Career Educatxoii Center in Audubon, 
Minnesota, wKiff^^fers an individualized program 
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through vhich retarded .c^jd handidapped students gain 
joi>-entry skills plus*surVival skills, whioh prepare^ 
theia^M^ independent livipc 

In 'rural Louisiama/^a <?oii^ehensi^e ca/ee^ education 
effort, works to iinprove student self-^oi^cepts v^le, 
a^^ndirtg knowledge aboiit <=:areers' and caj?eer 
.oj^rtunities,, ' . A xaobile ccureer education van travels 
to all 5|irish' schools. Staffed by a guidance ' 
counselor, rt hotrses cOi audiovisual exploratory? 
program.' There *s also an inservice training coini>onent 
jfor- te'achers, and- ah opportxmity for uncertified 
counselors to obtain certification through stated- 
sponsored inservice ^coiirses, - _ ^ 

Half- of the ^"^udents' in the Beckl'ey, West Virginia 
di§trict participle in hands^^on career educatipn 
experiences. At first this rxural coal mining area^ 
'project was federally fure3edf after ty?o years and 
strong coiEamnity resources' and support/ 'the program 
is^ijpw locally financed, • - 

In isolated 4ior them Verxoont/ 900 'students a^e 
benefiting-^from their school district's efforts to 
coiis>ensate ^or isolation. ^Youngstexs have the^ 

^uo^r^rtunitx. to develop^ self -awareness/ career^, 

awareness and de^sioh-making^" skills t&ough an'* 
integrated career educatipr^acs.demic program- And 
for students ^in rCTiote Kodiak^ Alaska and Colville/ 
W^hingtoH/ their small towns become the classroom 
thanks to the Experiencer-Based'fCaTeer Education 
»jrocedures7\materials and staff .training their ' 

• schools ,a'dobted. - * % 

While i?ot every rural 4r^ *ill* have a deactivated ^ 
' Air Fpnre tese at it^jSisposalT^e Mountain-Pl^iii^ 
program in northeast^ iton^ana' represents'; a veiffiion 

* of" career e4ucation at^ts roost comprehensiv^-'level 
Sitire families nt^e to 'this isolated site where , 
""toddlers-as well as adults prepare for a new ^ . 

lifestyle-/ wi.th 'heads- of households concentrating 
on job-6pe'cific skills- . ^ * 

■ Seet. Abstract Numbers 11, 14, 33, 34, 53,^63- 



XIV. HOW DO HE GET STAFF READY? 



Professional staff want to know* whtf-they should^ 
implement career education, how thk^ should 
prepare themselv^ and -where they can for * 
assistance. * ^ 



What new professional roles does career 
edifcal:ion require? 

Career e<3ucatipn programs require that students be 
assisted,in^ew.ana different ways, Tne tjpe and 
scope of career education program introduced will 
ifetermine what professional roles are needed. 

In -school -based career education pro-ams where 
infusion is the bywrd, inservice training of 
teachers inust l>e a hign priority since plreservice 
prOTaration in career education techniques i^ only ^ 
-b^inning to occur. Teacher need to understand \ 
career education's purpose in txfeir /rschool ^nd . y 
how its objectives can be realised through day- 
by-day* ins trie t ion. / raey nrtist sharpen their 
counseling and guidai^ce skills an^ become fajuiliar 
with sources of occupational information on jobs 
tha^pTeguire skills in their subject area. Ihey^..^^ 
•tnust bej:xxiie aware of the potential pf cimmpni-ty ^ 
resources to , extend "textbo6k" instruction. ' 
They nee<3 to -practice their skills in curriculum 
development ahd,_like all persons who- practice 
career education, they need to recognize stej^eotypic 
'views t6 avoid inadvertently Reinforcing them. 

For staff, in unique experiments li3ce Experience-- 
BaseiLCa^eer Education, the Career Intern Program, 
the Mountain-Plain^^ program, and the Home/COnmiunity- 
Based Program^ roles aire often entirely c^ffer^nt 
than before. In tfiese projects, staff becoine * 
managers or facilitators or "brokers** who help . • 
learners njove as far as they can^, as fast as they 
can. Each of /these programs offers documentation 
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^ training information for staff* And in some ^ 
5iode*l prograias, eii5>loyers become teachegrs and ^ ^ 
^enters — unique roles that also require special 
orientation and ongoing assistance* 

' W ' * ^ 

There are hew ^les foir counselors and administrators, 
too^ Counselors need to sharpen skills in m^ing 
career guidance sex fair — an area receiving 
considerable NI2 support • ^iainlstrators of 
career education need to understand their coordination 
responsibilities using materials like th^e developed 
throug!i the Cosnprehenslve Career Education Model ^ 
(CCEM) . _ • 

See: ,^tract numbers 9, 13, 39,. 45, 55, 63,. 66, 
75 ' ' - ^ 



What* win staff want to khow? . 
Their questions usually include: . 

• ^l?hat do yolQ want me to do? . - 1^ 

* ' ^ 

m ' How will 'it help my l^xds? 
'.\ • 

• ^ Are the materials v?ell designed and 

flexible? . 

, , r Kow does my ly^s feel about it? 

What are other teachers doing about tiiis? 

• Does this fit tinder^ our present negotiated 
•*agrB€2nent? . * 

^^m'^^^no will' I see for idea^and help? 

.i *Will it cost '&ny mon^y? 

" ' ' \ . . ' ^ '4 

* ' Are any rules or regulations goin^ to^^ 

• in the waji? " , • , X 



Potential teachers need co35>etenc:y in certain skills 
lite arolying what they* teach to the "real world," , 
xmd^rstandlng the coE2>lexities of career development 
and Qsing coEfminity resoiirces, lliese^guidelines are 
already -aroarent in laajor'prograns like rhe 
CQspxehenslve Career Education Model ar^d Experience- 
Based Caxeex ^ucati^in'-where training riaterials both 
^or indiviauals and g|^{«5s are available^ 



For inst;itutions of higher education, NIE*s 
Per£^oi7Z3ance--3ased Vocational Teacher Education 
Project is an^exairoie oS- a preservice xx)del that 
identified over 380 separate teaching skills in 
vocational education an/- then r^uced th^ Inco 
100 self-contained nodules and candidates sust prove 
^ they can nsaster them- ^ 

See: 'A2>str^ct Numbers I, 6, ^8,* 11, 12,j32, 33; 
54, 56, 57, 66 r 71^ 72 - . . 
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XV. WHAT ABOUT USING GOWUMITY RESOURCE 
• FOR INSTRUCTIOHAL PURP,OSES? ' 

Hot everything worth knwing is betiteen the covers 
of a textbook. That's why career educators ' are 
saying "Use the connnmity" — sosne of t/^ best 
Instructors az^ learning: experiences are to be 
found outside classrocxn walls. 

« 

Has anybody done it systematically? 

VaxpQus approaches to the identification, 
recrtiitrjent, analysis and cataloguing of c^xssunity 
^ re^ur ces have been used by |»>ools for year§ 
tfeey ^x>radically arranged fi^d trips* classrooja 
visitd^s or Career Days, ^t now career education 
is asking a/lot laore froa these contaqts: what 
inforaaticjh can st^3dents discover about theaselves 
^^.and ca2:eers'*during these experiences? 

• « 

toproaches to assessing and using the cbsoiunity 
as part of school -rpsed career education efforts 
are detailed in the Ccsnp^z^eh^nslve Career Education 

^ Model ^nd ' Washington St^te C oiiMAi ni ty Support 
Mechanism^ Pro ject^ .These guidelines spggest the 
kinds of planning and papeipsork required when 
bringing resources into the'scr^ls. l^e^ 
Wcishi^igton sysiSm recccraends an act-ive advisory 
board; est^blishrient of a cosprehensive resoili?ce 
network including persons, materials/ field 

. trips; system laanageisent procedures; and training 

I ideas ^ for staff and volunteers alike. 

If you believeadults and site^in the conmunity 
offer a true J^lemative to classroom instruction, 
then exasai^ie the Experience^BasedCaxiBer Education 
(BBCE) inodel. Each of the fotir vl^rsions offers 
procedures for retcruiting, orie9rti^ig and evaluating 
coEEaunity^ resources . E^E uses CCTnmnity re^urces 
to'their fullest -extent/ primarily by sending 
students to actual sites for exposiure to •'academic" 

i 
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^kill building 'in rfekding, math and science, that 
taese rescmrceij offer • 

Seer Abstract numbers 06 , 72, 83 

Will comnunity people respond? 
*» * 

Toi often they've^ never really been asked. While 
in Burope-business ^ industry ai^ labor people have 
been takiiig isuch of, the initiative for accoE©lishing 
career education, the-saine pattern is tiaking ^%ape 
in Pjnerxc^, Linkages between education and v?prk 
are already^ underwa^^ in many states . 3y and 
large, the attitude of non-aaucators ^i%'ard/car^er 
education has been strongly supportive. Their 
willin^ess take the biggest step of all and 
actually work hand in gfove with teachers and 
students, to laeet learning objectives {with no * 
sonet^ry return) is illustrated by groundbreaking 
efforts in Washington state and aore specifically 
in the ever-growing nuniber of co^isnunities adopting 
Experience-Based Career Education, What cxAiiunity 
people are tired of, however, is ^ip service. If. 
their advice and involvsuent^is sought, be prepared 
to follow^it up. - 

.Seer Abstract Nimibers 32, -48, 71. 72/^7^ 75, ,79, ' 
83 

m 

What are the benefits of using coEiiiwnlty 
resources? ' 

Jvdgin9 from evaluation data gathe3;§d fros students, 
parents, staff and cooperating esroloyers, the four 
original Experience^ Based Career Education prograsas^ 
h^ve accc^lished what they set out to do: Provide 
an option fox any student willing ,to be responsible 
for his or her ownjJearnin#uSing unfamiliar people, 
and non-tiraditio'nal. places in their caiismm}.ty as 
educational resources. Results show that students 
keep pa^e with their peers in" regular school 4* 



prtj^ams' while at the saiae tme, acquiring valuable 
pei^knal skills fQx adiilthood. 

There are* other b^efits from school use of 
conmmity resources that are sore diffic\iit to 
trace — better .citizen tm(Jggstanding of what, schools 
are vorking to aceo^^lish^ better &j?j&^t at the. 
polls better response by parents ^ school 
functions^ and better attendance and attitudes, on 
the part of stiidents. 

See: Abstract Nwpbers 3, 18, 33. ' ' x 



XVI : WHAT ABOUT COJ^-iERCIAL INSTRUCTIOfiAL 
MATERIALS? - 



BimdrGds of care^ education prodUczs go orr the 
market each ^ear but most school districts .t^^^ 
limited funds to spend. The choicq of materials 
often influences the success of career educazion 
efforts, ^tae districts opt for the prepackaged 
variety while others develop their ^own. Either^ 
-Wa.v, decisions nnist be^made carefully^ 



What help is availaWe in selacting career 
education materials? 



■'^\. 

state ca^ee 



I 

Local, regional and state career -education 
coordinators are good resource people. They nsay 
confina and offer irore*detail ^orf-^^iDe of these 
NrE findings: ' ' « - 

* 

» Career education nsaterials 'should be 
inexitensive^ easy to use and geared -to 
_ what is plxeadv happening in toerican . 

classrooms. 

•* Teachers usually want lesson plans and 
unit^ that are sho^, simple to prepare, 
- visualJLy appealing; easy to give students 
' ^. for independent '€txx3y arxS which aliow 
flexibility in classrooia adaptation. . 

m AdiaiKistrators are concerned about* how 
^ njuch teacher training wijl tfe require 
if career /education is -to be ^^ily^ 
infused into* existing curriciUus^ ^ 

A two-voltjiae 'handbook by the Educational- Products 
Information Exchange Institute arialy^S over 700 
cozsaercial an<3 honcoCTercial products — textbooks^ 
filzas, slides, tapes I teacher's* guides an^ ^ 
workbooks suitaile foi^ali ages. Tne first voluae 
lays out a step-by~step method to guide planners 



* and help them pinpoint where they and the if' sc:hools(^ 
stand oii -career ^ucation. , Questions such as 
"Which .elon^its of career education are stressed?" 
aiid "Has the pufelis*her specified, learning objectives?" 
c»''help ^sstire the selection of -the right oroducts 

-.for local, jarograms* . * ^ ^ - - 

Hundreds ,of classroom prcniucts' have^been developed 
as a result, of c^reegr' ediitet^on research and - . 

* developsnent* As the§e have been test^, their 
producers have learned a lot ^boiit the- kinds of 
materials that work best, ^ Oi^e rule' is consaom 
Specify your brogram^^oais and phifosophy before 
^selecting any isaterials. • . ' 

Another mechanism for seeing and hearing fij^st hand * 
what^ materials q^eer education research and 
development have produced, is the NIE-sponsored 
series* of National Career Education Formas. Now 
' anticipat^ing i6 1:hird yearp the Forum offers* a 
chjnce for career educators to see what pi&ducts * ' 
are in use, acaabss th6 country. ^ • 

•5ee< Abstract t^uxnbers 1, 15, IB, 36, ^54,^ 



What curriculum materiaTs <:a"n*w^ obtain? 

The types are^ried. A few arec-- * ^ 

m Coirror pensive career education mat^ials . 
for regular scJkoI cl^ssrboms {5eer 
• ^ibstractWumbers 36,. 46, 66} _^ 

* # /fconsmini,ty-r^5DH^ce oriented materials that 

ijelate school* v?orX tor real work (See: - 
' . Abstract numbers 9, 14, 33\ ^72) 

• • V • { ^. - - ' 
, _ - m i^\or^ii.on materials to help^ students 

7^r career' possi-bildttires^lSeef . , * , 
^tract Numbers 4, 33, '56, 66, 69) . 



. ^ " - . - * ' - 

#. "Materials to help expand student awareness 

of >^at they jcan become {See.- libstract 

' Numbers 39,, ^45, 65) ^ ' ^ ^\ ' • ' 

• Catalogs of other career education materia?^ 
' with selection criteria' (See; ^str^ct ^ 

Number 8) . ' * " 

• Objective-based occupational training 
materials ^Seer Abstract Nvmben 63} 



, How can we- combat sexism ^and racism in 
instructional materials? • 

Educators must ^ccept a key role in correcting 
inequality. Part of being abVe ta comfsat something 
Is first^being aware that it exists., so' cjlose 
scrutiny'of, all ^teriais' used irf the classroom 
should be the jrorm* If books, filias or other 
inaterials show women am isinority groxjp Hieiiibers in? 
stereotypic jobs or rol^S/ it is strongly'' ' . ' 
reconsnended that you do not' use them. If for 
seme reacson you must use something stereotypic, . 
counter it with other materials (and discussions} 
that aren't. The Educational Products Information 
Exchange Institute's handbooks detail additional 
strat:egies for detecting and. counteracting sexism - - 

, and racism in classroom' material^,^ 

Z w ' ^ - • ^ / 

wiSany of NIE's researchers agree that the predominate 

'tttemes for all students should be '"You can be ' ^ 
anything you want to be, " and ^Pick any Career that^ 

^tcb?s your interests, talents and values." 

,Oth*ers suggest Showing materials and having 
discussions about positive alternative role models / 
woidcs^ies and lifestyles- * * \ 

But^materials alone won*^ solve the probl'eja — . 
planners/ teachers, counselors^ adninistrators 
arid 'all persons vho woirk with young people ^is^ 
uifgieA examine their own attitudes anS become; 



*&3 ' S4 



uc 



■^conscious of how , they are footing children- 
-^See; Abstradt Htxdbers 8 J '13, IS, 28, 31, 68 
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1. THE mmDomEm rates m causes of abandonment 

^ OF .INNOVATIONS IN SECDNbARY SCHOOLS 



Which recent innovations are ipore diirable? This 
exasainatipn of the success rate of 33"current , 
educat'iQi^l p^^ctices •'in 3,200-plbs Midwestern 
^schoDls Suggests^ scroe* answers for innovation-weary 
'educators. * . ' 

winner for durability "was;'siinulation And gaming 
activities, which.were adopted by over 2,100;of *^ 
responding schools and abandoned by onl^"!^. 

• ' #» •v. 

Ceoreer education also scores high on adoption ana* 
low on abandonment. About 5Z perceqT of the school 
surveyed had iiHpl6iDente*carger educatio^^pracfcices 

'of tWese, less than one percent ,had abctpdoned^the 
practices. Schools which dropped "ccireer jsducation 

. cited staff personnel problems such as lack of 
leadership a*nd inadequate ^teacher training as 
main reasons. ' ' ' 

Whatsis it that determines which innovations make 
it and which ones, fail? Those that, are (Complex, 
expensive and difficult to administer fail. If 
principals or 'superintendents don't have to spend 
a lot.of i:ime and' energy/ chanced 9f success are* 
better,^. A'real indicator of whether an innovative 
practice will hold is 'the degree to which it can 
be-vdevelofJed and 'implemented by individyal teachers 
withQut affecting other ongoing programs of the 
school . or. existing organizational frsuuework. 
W^ll-packaged, • easy-to-u5e materials are a big 
help. There is a critical period in the existence 
of an inifovation, too. If the practice -f^. in use 
beyond thiee year^ the chances of it being 
retained are measurably improved. 

Othe^f observations are that some school districts 
will wait to *see if neigh^poring distr.icts 
.ejcperienc^e success before trying .an idea. 
Praferencqs in new methods are those which help ^ 



•^11 students* Maijy adndnisttators don't )cn5w 
how to 'introduce . er support chan"Se and xxjuld 

^l>enefit from leadership training.^ Fortunately # . 
patrons tisually favor mo^t innovations . ^ 

*"* • , * * * «, 

DeAmifin^issues a caution to school decision makers: 
jNew practices require ^idequat^ personnel am 
financing to in^Jlement and these conditiorfs shoul^ 
be carefully* considered when attempting adoption.-^ 
With fewer dollars available for^neW p^ograias 
these^days, Detonan*s' findings will ring true to 
those wha read the full r^>ort • , 

Principai* investigator : John DeAnnan, ^ * > 

• ^ Department of Bducatiqnal 

- ' ' ' ^^^Idministration 

University of Missouri' * 
dblumbia, 'MO 65201 ^ 

* - - t 

PRbmxrrs available ^ Inyestigation of the 
. Abajidonment Rate and Causes of Abcmdonment of ^ 
Innovative Practices in Secondary Schools . Contact 
th^ authoj^ for- avai^lability* 

Contract No. : NIE-=<;-74-0005 J^mding: $9,893, 



.2. AN ANALYSIS OF GUI DANCE v COUNSELING AND 
>.PUCEMENT IN CAREER EDUCATION 



tee current career guidance programs effective? 
\ This survey of student and adult attitudes points 
out some gaps i^ ciirrent programs and strong / 
sentim^ts for change. 

Students indicated a definite need, for additional 
assistance.* vitk career decisions and unanimously 
concurred that knowledge about interests, abilities, 
ne6ds an^ valued should be first priori'ty in any 

• career-guidances effort. They arl'so reported that 
although they were receiving scxne assistance. in ' 
thi^ ar^, they^waz^ted \\\ more relevant and 

^ acfaSrate information on specific educational ^d 

* v6cafional op{>ortunities, (2) additional real-^life . 
"job e:q>eri^ces and (3) preparation fo!: finding 

the first job. ' ' 

In suggesting expenditures to iu^rove career 
guidance, students assigned highest priority to 
^ 'inpreasihg one-rto-one assistaTice from counselof 
better teacher/fcounseloji. preparation for career 
gliidance, more and better information sources and 
additional programs with direct worker contact,^ 

'Teachers < counselors, **e<3ucat ion leaders and 
einployers provide other views on career guid^ce 
needs. All believed thei;e was a critical^rteed 
for career assistance for youth and aduirls. They 
thoyght , present career guidance materaals in career 
awareness, decision makin'g and 12/<5ther areas' were 
ina<}equate, with Che exceptions/^£ occupational 
infoirmation and occupationaly^assif ication systems* 



ReConmendations for^immx>ving the quality of career, 
/guidance were extensxA^ and included improved 
JLnseirvice trainingy/majbr changes in teacher and^ 
counselor training programs^ and development of 
practical materials- and 'techniques » 
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!Ihe iaajority of proSes$ipnals showed little interest 
in research project^ and'^oodel development. Instead 
they* stressed integrating ^materials in a > meaningful.^ 
way, training professional tio use them, emd taking 
programs off the drawing boards and putting them into 
£u:tion» r * ' - * / 

Principsd Investigator: ^Joaiin Harris Bowlsbey 
^ ' • Project Discover 

^ ' Westen^ Mary land- College / 

, ' Westminster^ MD 21157 > . 

PRODOCT AVAILABLE: Cajreer Guidance .Needs of the 
Katipn's' Youth and adults. Available from ERIC. ' • 
— ; ^ 

Conti>&^No.: KIE-C-74-^121 Funding^: $10,000 




'a. ASSISTANCE 'in- THE REVIfW OF EBCE PROJECTS' 
SITE ANALYSIS PROCEDURES • - . 

♦ 

I • • • r ' ' * 

jffsjng a factory or a« air quality laSboratbry as a 
classroom'* was just a concept in 1971* Today 
en:5>loyer site analysis proc^ures have been 
^ developed that ^lloy :educators to identify conmunity 
'-'Suites th^t can provide vaiusible learning^, develop 
^arofiles of these work 'sites as "classrooms" and , * 
des igiv^jlarni^^g activities that can l^ppen tfiere, 

A study of these methods, d^eloped by E^tperijence-^ 
Base^ Career. *Educat ion (EBCE) 'progiraEts in' fom: 
. widely differing cosiEminities, reveals they^are 
'extronely useful — but costly — techniques. However, 
by gleaning the best ideas--fr6m^e four projects 
and ccsnbining* thfe information tfi^ have gathered, 
costs for nW;EBCE projects iii5>l€iDenting the 
stratiegy • could' be greatly r^iuced. ^ 

The suggestions: ' 

0 Develop a single, general manual- outlining 
the st^ps of site analysis and the types 
of information to gather at each st6p. 

• Develop a single, short checklist to speed 
* ' up the site ^analysis process. 

• Let students apd enroloyers. tQj» over some 
of^ the work of designing student projects 

/ at enploy^ sites. ' • 

' it ' Develop a- single information bank to* 
/ capitalize on the site analysis findings 

of the four EBCE projects. ^ • , ' 

EBCE students use eroloyer sites to leam'^a nuiiber 
cSf sfcilis — job skills^ certainly, buf the "thr^e 
R'S'" and iisroortant: life skills a^^well. ^The s&^e, * 
•analysis procedure builds a -bridge between jstufents* 
/ goals for increased ac^demic^ personal and career 



growth and* the currlciilum content^ which is^ 
available in thte comnunity for t&e, asking.' 

PririfcifiSli Investigator : Charles Foltz 

'weston Associates' 
" t / * ' : ♦ 7 Columbine Road 
/ - ^ Weston, ^5D 02193 



PKDDOCT AVAXLABX-Ei^ conBiiunity Resoxirces for 
^Experience-Based 'Csureer Sduccitic5n Proyrai?: An 
Analysis . ' 

Contract No.: NIE- 0^-74 -01 04 Fuifd^: $10,500 
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4. ^ CAREER i)EejSi;3N-MAKING PROGRAM 

Sorting out th^ information tbact goes. into making 
career choices can be a confusing process for young 
people and adults. To make that process a little f 
easiet. the Career Decision-Making Program (CD-M) 
^is showing staff and jstudents how.they'can relate, 
personal characteristics and school subjects to 
the wider world of work. 

"I am jiot absolutely certain I want to, becomi^a 
buyer but at iWst I learned to' ask the proper, 
questions abput myself and an occupation I*d/like 
to enter," said-^one student at a CD-M field *test 
site* ."^Por tHe first time in my schooling to date," 
said anbther," "I was learning son^thing about what 
I "wanted to be," 

t » 

For students the k^y to the program is a flareer 
Information^ System based 6n the^idely-used 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. And* for -sq^ooL 
staff trying^o build a comprehensive career 
education program, CD-M has developeoSlS q^reer 
guidance units for the se^ndary leVei that will 
help all students e^lore career options and 
practice decision-making sk.ildfc^ Students are 
taught the process of gathering, evaiuarmg and 
using information about Themselves and the world . - 
of wo2;k — how to respond to new information as they' 
and their environment change. 

The 15 sequential Career Guidance Units focus on 
student activities designed to meet program ^ 
objectives in a group guidance setting. The first 
four^units address the* central program ,concej5ts ^ 
of qareer, self-fexplCration/ occupatiqnal exploration 
and. decision making. These units introduce ba^ic 
exploration and depis ion-making skills within the 
.framework of career. ^ 

Units f 4ve through ten use the Career' Information . 
System to provide experiences in explof^ti^ of # 

a ' -93 , ' • 



CKXt^tionalivgrou^Sst^ the DOT" WorK^ Trait Groups 
<WTC5)v and octnipatibns in terms df personal 
charac^esrfsticay ' In units 11 through 13 students' 
exanJina iaajo2< social, ^enviroinnental ;and ;^eco5iomic 
influences, on carelar^* The finar two miits'hplp 
students utilize e^loratipn and dedfex6n--making 
skills in ^evelop4Jig or clarifying- career pllftis, 
including tentac%ive occt5>ational choices. 

The earner Guidance Onits consist , Of a .counselor/ 
teacher 'Utilization gu^de^ filmstrips and student 
materials* , The staff gr^de^ contains detailed lesson 
plans for^^ch Ainit. Filmstrips axe%xiseSd as one 
mea^ of introducing the- basic concepts ot the 
units. Stxadent inaterialsr— featuring woi^sh^ts, ^ 
testMnaterialS/ simulation and gamiii^ activities--^ 

* are designed to acjcpnodat^' students at varying " 
Jleyel^ of experience ai>d concept development, ysing 

• a 'variety pf classroom activities. 

The units can be xifeed on'^'i yfear-J-Ofig, semester or 
six-to eight-weefe bascfe depending on purposes and 
, additional '•actiT^t;ies such' as field trip^.^ . 

' CIS cah aXict'be Us^ with other career education 
programs. It accd!fioodates a wideTange 6f ^ ' • 
respurces-*:Occupationai briefs, bound opda^tional 

Hrinformation, audiovisual naterials, VIEW, field 
trips, cl2tssr;aom experiences, speake^rs, employei? - 
site experiences,^ simulation, .games and so on. 

^e^ Worker &aifc.,<Grpi?K An^angement of the DOT ds . 
used as the basic structure of '|^e CIS* All^ 
career information resources that can be linked 
wiit^ occ\:5>1ations or with Worker Trait Gro^ijgs can 
be^roc^sed into^the system. This is accomplished 
-by classifying occupational titj.^ according td* 
their apprcferiate WTGs arid filing and indexii^ * 
the source^. * , ' * 

The DOT contain%;.^hree o5 the ^st comprehensive 
''occupational classification systems and, is on^ 
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of Host conmion sources of occ^ational ^ 
information. Howeyer, it. has S^fcimited'^se, in 
secondary schools because of twoTfejor problems: * 
The IcUiguage has. l>een difficult for'young readers* 
cind th^ format has seemed complicated, , Therefore, ♦ 
./JjPiorder for the WTGs and 6ther DOT material^ to 
bemused successfully, CD-M staff rewrote the, 
.information at the eighth grade reading level psing 
a simpler format. • 

The 'ifeysjrem can be entered frOTi various starting 
points.' ;^tudents cam find career information ^ - 
based on their interests cmd other personal 
ch5a:acteri5ti<:s, thus providing tailor -"-made career 
exploration* The system cilso provides a means ^ 
fox group- orientation ahd explorat'ion -activities 
wliich c^Tjf be ^conducted through school subjects or • 
J as part of a group guidance program. 

CIS matej^ials consist of basic guides, Indices 
an<? supplementary access materials designed -to 
.maJoe the DOT Wnd other governmental emfl commercia'l 
informatibn publications more .useful for career 
explo^ratiorii K unique feature of CIS is its . 
pp^-endedness—rt: .prov^ides a capability for li 
with oth^r systems by indexing tiie clusters in the 
fisting -systems to appropr*iate WTGs, 

Field 1:esting of the €D-M prpgrcim — which rhas b6en' 
under development since 3.971 — included preliminciry 
testing of the CIS' at the college level where 'it 
was determined the mate;rials cpuld be used "for 
career exploration aj>d decision making. During " ^ 
1976-7J CD-W program^develoi^^nt^will continue 
0t the college level. 

Prinefipal Investigator ; David Winef ordner • 

Appalachi^ "Educational 
. Laboratory ([ 

• P.O. Box 1348 

* Charleston, WV: 25325 ^ 
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PRODUCTS, AVAIIA^i: Contact MCKnight Publishing 
} Ccsnpanyr Bok '2854, BloomSigton, Illinois ^701 • 

It 

Contract Ito,: NE-C-00-3-0093 FWding; $1,728,887 
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./\-/5. f CAREER 'education CONCEPT REIaVioNSHIPS STUDY^. 

While career ediication was emerging* as a priority 
fotr Aaerr^ran schools**in the early- 197 o;s^ fev ^ 
; people kney'w^iere the idea would lead t>r what the 
^ f^eral role ^should be, '\ ' - I 

, ' \ ; ' 

, Bringing many views to bear on the problem, several 
concept* sliadies coveriiig a vdr^^ety of topics afnd \ 
" .pei^ectives qji career educatioii issues served a^s 
giiides^for planners, and resfea^^chers, \ 

Essays on Career Education , .' Th^re is up pat \ . 
definition here, but father a, framework for 

^ . v^lujderstaridihg cai-eer education^ that became a ' 
basip' document in the 'emerging literattire on "the 
movement." Thi^ comprehensive look at v^a't- \ ' 
career education is and can be contains *24 papers i 

^ * by stu'derrts, teachers^ administrators, -ind leaclers 
of business, industry, labor and gover^ent, ^jffhe 
qfitigue» were conraissioned by former Ctommiss^n^ 
of Education Sidney P. Marland, under whose / 
,^^leadership career education became a familiar 
phrase. (GPO #1780-01147) ^ 

Career Education Survival Manual . Based on a 
state-of-the-^ study dn 1972-73, this book '^^ 
cov^rs^ issues aiid p<5Ssible answers for persons 

. ^. interested in the why's' and hbw'-'s of dareer 
education. Many unfoljc3ing definitions of the - 

♦ concept are offered, and' its problems, pitfialls 
and parameters are identifiedr-all guiding the 
reader toward building^a local response to ^ 
caretVr .education. Available from Olympus 
Publ ishing Company . ' . v - _ 

, Counseliag emd^ Guidance; A Survey Current - ' 
Practices and Analysis of Implications for Career 
• Education Guidcihbe and Counseling Pi^ograms * Based 
on eictfensive interviews wi counselors and oiler's 
concerned w3kh coiinseling and career education, 
*his work -reconroe'nds that' cdunselors : ^' 

y , c ■• . 
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• \a^nst2rate 'and.maintaih certain cOTipetencries; 

• * be^'chcxsen for^ tl^eir. abilit^o relate weir- 
with Jieopl^ * ^ ^ • ' 

- "'^ . - \ . 

• ^ be f-ature^tiented; . • ^ • ^ 

' ' / - ^ - • ^ 

, • * be." prepared W wprk -with special groups - 

suCJ)?^ €^s' minojities , ^' women cind the, 
>. hs^icapp^; \ ^ 

^Void i^yiips- on administrative chores that 
" . %nto guidance time; ^ 

, ' ' _ * - * . 

i specify obj^c^tives -fgr '^themselves; 

m 'learn' to wc^k vith coiarnunity^ agencies • 

As €or iabor market information, how schools* use 
sflch data *An3 its. a*pparerrt' reliability ^re bo^ . 
- inadequate. Ibc^al prqjec'ts are seldom 'ilvdiUble ^ ^ - 
and coimselors 'ofter^ donlt ^pull tog^her ^\.^atj^s 
*- . ^4: hand . - / / \, / " 

' / * ' , ' *'* , 

Process Analy s is and Poguroentation for Utilization^ 

% ^f Rgsegtych ffedings . . Whil^^go^emmen^ s|^s ^en 

' times as mtich money on researeft as it speiids on" 

' getting the results into .the hands of 'practitioners, 

industry • s scales, are * tippe;^ -the ot:her. way-^re ' 

on marketing ^and les&. in research.. While noi^ 

^making judgment's ^bcnit ei€n^*E«:actic,e, tjis 

' ."call^ for researchers and d^lopers to d&cujL._^^ 

aha. mapJtet th?ir wo/k. so that, people v^}P>??ill 

carry out new programs can^follow^^^tr^bXTStep 

ptoce4tires and^avt^id the hidd^nr^tfalls. 

Basic Skills Study >. ^^«otimich is- known *abopt ifehfe ,^ 
* relationship Q^.-llteracy— primarily reading ^ 
biUty--^i^:success. in getting ^nd )iolding a job/^ > 



S con^;^^this stpdy. An iincrease in litera^,/' ^ 
J^^Mt necressarUly a passport to a better ^ < ' ^^l; 'V 
occupation. . Also, remedial programs depi^ed^o"; ^ » 
ixcing" persons up to par may be ej^pehklve'^andtnay . 
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'^^•^ not be ^11 th^t reliable, ' I'actor.s like dialect 
*^ * "tnay influence ah ^einployer nore than the applicant's 
".^ . ability to read and compute, ^nd as far ag 
• \^^elivery goes, teachers still have greater impact 
on students^; when it. comes ^ helping learners 
lmpro\te their basic skills ,than aids Ixke teaching 
' machines apd packaged mate2?ials. . * - 

I6ri|\c4pal Investigator.: Rex Hagans * * 

. ' / « ' ' Northwest Regional 

' , • ' .-^ ' Educational Baboratpry 

, 710. S.W.* Second ^venud 

. Portland, -OR 97204 

V^^^^CTS^.AVAILABLE: / See above T Contact the \ 
princi^l investigator f6r further information. 



Contract No,: OEC-4-7-062871-36 



is/^^^^Fu^^ $215,700' 
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''6, CAREER EDUCATION pURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 1\ 
IN SIX SCHOOL. DISTRICTS • ' 



* After Jbig doses bf Federal money are gone, what 
^^^s in^ local districts where the original ideas 
td^ hpld? For the six school districts involved 

* in devaioping tJhe Comprehensive" Ccireer Education 
.Model cCcEM) the blessings werfe mixfed-'-yet everybody 
- learjied something^ Among the Aighlights noted 

* so ^ar- are>^ - // ^ 

^ * • Creative curritulum Qevelo^ent in career 
education is slow /Expensive cind demands 
top local talent.'- 

- • » 

i ■ 

• Career education leaders cannot isolate 
themselves in offices. oi- behind memos; 
they must meet teachers f ace-^to-'Yace . 

Secondary schools still lag behind the 
elementary grades in the delivery^ of 
career education — ^particularly ."academic" 
_ ^ teachers whose priority on content 

mast;ery means they seldom points opt how I' ^ 
their subject matter is used in career 
situations-' i * 

• ' Teachers will- feel better about career 
e^uc^tion ,if they have- a h^nd* in creatif>g 
their own adaptations • . 

Hands-'on .experience for ^1,1 students in 
conffibunity work placQ3 remain an Jiinful filled 
objective. 

« 

If local taxpayer s'*^&fpk th'em' to *the wall/ 

school, officials are^ot yet ready, to 

guarantee whethdi: career >.education outcomes 

'are being jreadhed- * 

.... ' / ' . 

The six. schopl districts needed mor^fcime 
. (but i3robcibly the same amount of moneys) ' to 
implement CCEM more effectively • 
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Ttds stiidy—s^till in progress—builds f/om previous 
evaluation W9fk conducted during the design and ; ^ 
development phase of CCEM. A prime s^^ontractor 
for this study on 'iiapleinentation is Eblicy Stiidies ^ 
^ im Education which was. responsible f6r the earlier ' 
revaluation.-. r • ' \ ^ 

Principal Inv^stiga^tor : Carl Rittenl^i^ey-*^ 
^ ^ ^ Stan^rd Reseai>€m Institute 

333 Eavenswood Avenue 
- - ' * / Menlo Park, CA 94025 

;* ■ . ^ ■ 

PBODUCTS AVAILABLE: In progress. -■. 

Contract Nol: NIE-C-74-0r05 ~Eunding: . $205, 65*7 _ 
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-7. CAREER." EDUCATION iMPtEHENTATION: A HANDBOOK 
FOR STRATE-GY DEVEtOPHEN-T ' ^ ' *, 

.Persons respoxisible fqr ^tting career education * 
• started — often calleg "advocates" — typically ^ 
' : encoxmter a ninnber of barriers • Schopl staff cam 

anticipate problems expeji^ced byotfiej: career 
% educat'loih innovators arid use v5.rdoii3- techniques 

Jo qryercoxne those pbst^gi^^.'. * ^ ^ • 

Tie h^dbook assumes a product^such as .a • 
curriculum unit' or a total^'prog^am—^^ on hand 
and rea<3A^ for use • * J * ' Ife • ' ' 
- ^ • • , \ ' . . ^. . 
• Estat^ish increaenll^llhDbj actives > Outline 
- - what is to be done under which conditions 

oUi^^Tigw well", • ^ . ' 

' 0 Profile influential elements . * Understand 
' ^ the product to be installed (its good and 

^ ^>ad features)/ who is in- the best-'p^sition 

- - to help or hinder (of ganizational dynamics^ 
• ^ 'both irf school and 'consnunity) , and )iow 
much clout the advocatte posjeessfes.* 



Select appropriate ihBta^lation techniques . 
J^epen^ing on the ^nditions at a part^culai? 
point in time^ c^reer;sifeducation advoca^tes 
may chwaose from aitont 30 "distriqt techniques 
class irl^ under three broad head^^gs? - 
(1) infdrinative (telling anS shewing) ^ * 
" ' (2)./ persuasive " (infliitoce ^nd/appeals) , 

and* 43) coercive *(use of poKwt)** ./ 

Time the ^tioiSs .*- Anticipate likely 
reactions of- decision makers in both school 
and conanunity; then/iay out costs and 
soTieduies .Within t^se j>arameters? 

fnitiate the actjions' .* ' Keep coimnunication . 
lines open and" Maintain a ^stockpile of 
common sense, openne^gL* and flexibility. 





' * • Assess the impact ^of tactions . Ev|iiuatidn 
' • * ' ^of iii5>leniegritSatiOn i)roce9s nrast be 

•TOntinuous*4*begijnning with day one* • ^ - 

' Reformulate [the -sjbrategy . Based on 
' €valiiationi.dat&^ ^:ake a'^^oolc at initial . 
.objectives cmdv'Strategies aiid inadce changes 
.''as necessrary^ . V ' » / 

Based ^ft several years o^" research and develdpmeni" 
iising other Center inn6vations as data sources / 
Career Education I^g>leInentatSpn^ A Handbook for 
Strategy pe:^lopmgigb includes "'three'^modules: ^ 
(1) a -proc^UTcil ^ide for i^e^sr 'edocat^-on* 
advocates, ' C?> a worlcbook thkt enables advocates 
to test out their understanding df the process 
informatifon, aidf a description of the '30'*' 
alternative approaches to iajpleinentation, mcludxng 
the adv^tages ^and disadvantages' ^ eafch. 

Principal Investigator: ♦--Center for Vocational ' . 

EducatMon • 
, ' The Ohio State University 

, - 1960 Kenny Px)ad ' 

ColuE^us, du 43210 ' 



yifDUCTS AVAIIABLE: ' In addition to .'.the handbook ■ 
^described above wfTich is^ still i^i pre^aratioji^^'' 
three mohpgraphs are, available : a3ie Addption of 
Systems 'Innovations in Educational Organizatibn : 
A Case study of Operation Guidance ; Identification 
of Empirical Eriyensions of the Oi&^sion 'Process; 
Interim Report ; \and P^^ceiv^d Effectiveness of 
Innovation Diffikion Tactics . C6ntact the developer 
for availability^ ' ^ ^ * 

Contract No. : N^t-C- 00-3-0080 Funding: ^ $355,503 » 
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8. CAREER EDUCATION INSTRUCTJOMAL MATERIALS: A 
COHPENfilUH BF INFORHATJON 

• I * . ** 

4 ' ' 

^Witii hundreds of career education products flooding 
, the market these days, school people find it tough 
to. decide how to -spend limited dollars- The 
Educational Products Inforxoat ion, ^change Institute's 
epie career education s^e'^t*; Selection and * 
Evaluation Tools is a selector's guide which/ 
analyzes iDore than" 700 coisaercial and nohcon^r^ial 
materials. .Textbooks, films, slides, tapes, teachers' 
guides, wor3dbooks, , etc. for iise with all age groins 

described. A "Products Under Developp^t" ' 
section alerts the r^der to wktch for forthSnning 
, materials ^ ' . ' 

The- first book of the tw-volume pac-Jfage, How to 
Select and'E/aluate Instructional 'Materials , 
presents a st«>-^rstep method to help teachers 
cind administrators^ pinpoint where they and their 
schools ^arngfon pareer »educat\on. ' ' ' 

The procedures for ^^eiectiifg appropriate materials 
*d(fel with such questions as "Has the publisher 
specified learning objectives?" and "Which elements 
of career* eduqation are stressed?". .Such clu^s 
to^the mature ^nd practicality of the roaterialls 
will help staf f^decide how well these fie local . ' 
programs. • ' . 



How to recognize ^xism;and''ra2[sm in career 
education materials is another important, fpcus 
of this produgt. Blatant examples are ,easy to 
spot, but the subtle, more rnsidious ones are 
hard t& discover and hard to counteract. Taking 
the position that education at^^ educators 'must 
accept a key role in.corre^ting/inequality , 
strategies for detectiiig and counteracting sexism 
and racism in the classroom are suggested, 

s , - J * ' 

A second book. Analyses of S#yeji Hundreds 
Prescreened Materials , he^ps the edjjoator access 
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g&re saterials .in a fewbDurs than a ^parade >pf 
publishers* r^esentati^ could present ii/ laany 
ve^zsy Tne analysis specify titles, authors, 

iShej^, cos^rients, taraet. audience, ciirriciiliia 



.p>lB^ producers* evaluati<i!n Activities and ^ 
•instructional design- Elements of career ^ucation 
found in each itea are identified: Self-knowledge, 
derision Ba3cing-/ education^^ de^elopsaent, career 
aVareness, economic awareness and other connpet^cies. 
s*e*t* . is available frtra the develor^&:* 

»PrinciJ>al Investigator: P, -Kenn'eth Kosaoski 

■ , , \ EPIE (Educationcd Products 

* Infonaatioii Exchange) ^ 

■ • 463 West Stre'et 

New York, NW 10014 , 

BPODDCT AVTOLftBLE: epie caureer education s*e*t'* - 
^ Coixtact the developer for availability, ^ - 

Contract Na. : NIE-C-74-01 38 Fund ing : $108 , 
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9. ' "CAHK^ INTERN"^ PROGfiAH 

'* ^ • ' > V ' ' ' 

Alternative schools "fade ih-and out, but tJ)is one 

' if' supce^ing :^nd grpyipg ^a^o^ding to staff 
and's;^iident^. ; ;rhe Urban Vcareer Education -Center 
{OQSty, in as. inner city Philadelphia neighborhood, 

• of f ers. its interns i'441ffereht .route to a Board 
of /E^catioif-.validate^' high school diploma. Here 

•20(>^,lus dropotrts and ^ tent ial dropouts from 

» traditional IDth, 'lith^ or i^tfe grades are becoming 
wipers in a progra6 -.^ich combines career * 

'inyesti^Jdlpn, x:ouaseling and basic acadex<ic skills 
with lots"* o€ iBdivjidual attention^ support and 
consnunity. and parent involvonent , This 'success^l 
combination, lis the^result o-^ years of hard work by - 
the Qppojf'tanities Centers 'of . 

JiEjerica-.* OIC/A, USO£ and KIE have supported the 

'Philadelphia DCEC program, ^ out^<3wth of OIC/A's 
experience in serving adult men and women needing 
^kill training to better their emplayme^t 
'situations, 

■ J ■ ^ - . ■ 

RecruxtiSent of interrfs^ Includes, referrals froi^ 
city high ♦.school counselors. Once accepted the 
interns eiiter Phase I, a 21-w^ek career awareness 
program designed to help them see the variety of * 
careers open to them. This phase includes 
classes in Eng^^h, math, social studies and 
science v^ich use non-traditional teaching strategies 
to pinpoint academically weak areas. Instruction 
is Jceyed to the working world, showing >"in terns 
how each discipline relates to occupations,. A * 
low intern/staff ratio assures individual attention. 
Backed up by weekly intern/counselor meetings 
and career counseling seminars. At thfe end of '^^ 
Phase '^I, progress and goals are assessed. 

Phase II provides up %o four semesters of hands.- 
^ptif fused academic/caree^ education including 
j two ^week-long career experiences aimed at teisting 
•interns* interests and providing a realistic 
!^persp^ct£ve of demands and rewards of the jobs ' 

they explore. In addition to hands-on exposure, * 
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Phasfe II 6.tr^i^s^s ^iJ^^dualized instruction afiid '\ 
independent stui^^^ Advcinced -coiirses in*the 
disciplines previously mentioned ensue^, ^ UCE;c 
keeps close touch' with Philadelphia's busine^se^, 
industries and community service agencies in \ 
addition* to ongoing conniimication with interns 
and their parents. ^ . * , '.. 

Success in* Phcise II opens the door to Ph^e 211/ 
.when interns concentrate fully on achievijig their 
post OCEC goals, whether college, on-the-job , , ^ ^ 
training, skills tradning or employment. Results^* , 
of Phase III dic€ate whether the intern successfully 
completes regular high school graduation or G£d , • 
requirements ♦ Interas who choose vocatfpnal olc • 
on-the-job training are assisted by their counselors 
for six-months, college-bound -interne fof^a ftill 
.year af t^ leaviiig OCEC, - , 

Wiat advice does UCEC give to*ot^er interested ' 
cities? At halftime in its program development 
UCEC says: Remember at the out^t that the 
process of change or development 'takes time, * 
Written prograia plans should be. viewed as testativ^ 
ideas to be tabled out and changed on the' basis ^ 
pt go^ls and experience* The intent to / 
exsTKien^nt is not sufficient to guara^ntee that 
experimentation will take place, TraTdition dies 
hard^ The^ eructations of the Career Jhtem ' ' * 
Program are different from those of the typical 
"high school • A new .program must, provide ' 
'saternative structures (inservice workshops, new 
ctrrriculiim materials > ^ppropri^t# sdhedules and^ 
so on) 'which will enab^^stare^ to meet those 
expectations* M^-^ * 

^ 4 ^ 

Tt^ final report. is ^n progress. 

Principal Investigator: C, Benjamin Lattimore' 

" * Opportunities . * 
•^1 ^ I'ndustrializaljion Centers 

*; of America 

100 West Coulter Street 
-Philadelphia; PA 19144 
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;^fI(^CIS AWIABLEj NIE Paper^s in Education and 
'"ifloifks Ny^^ 7: Vol, I: An Experiment in Career 
- Biucation tihat-^IforXed? Vol> 11:-^ Technical ^ 
, Appendices, Contact NIE for availability. > 

GOn$rac^ No,: NE-C-DO-3-0122 Ftinding: $2,919/563 
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ja. CAREER PLANNING^SUPPOBT SYSTEM 



If the^ critics are vright when they say high school 
career pleuining* services are often too little, /too 
disorganizes and too* late, there's help on the Vay. 

A Ccireer Planning Support System ^CPSS) /has be.en^ 
tested in 50 schools involving 51/000 students. 
Teachers administrators and citizens in these sites 
Imow/whar their students need, how to Hialp them^ ^ 
and how to Icnow if it 's .wo5-king. ' 

Central to this system is involvement by everybne ,^ 
,^ concerned. Committees^ are organized, heeds and 

xesourc^s identified", go^ls and objectives^ 
" spelled out. and delivery options devised. 

Yet the researchers discovered gaps that s^chools 
had trouble bridging for thems.elves. Hence, in 
addition to manuals on how to adopt th^ planning 
^XDOdel: ^ ' ** ' 

m Career guidance' me^ho^ for gir^s will 

emphasize? t^pe bi?>ad range.^ .Ccir.$^ options 
/ and career pattern s fo r woi^n ^ai^lable 

" today ^ana in the fu^fa rgr - — j * * 

* ^ • ♦ 

• New guidance techniques^ fbr minoritj^ 
- ' youjih (hlstoric§i;.y i5^l4ct^d by - 
overemphasis on white, tniSd^e-cIass 
college-bound American^) will assure, th^t 
^' ^adults who, influence minority children 

^ arfe properly informed about educational 
'and occupational .opportunities. The idea 
- is to provide influential adult models* ^- 
for those children who have none. 

. • Instead o^*4ianding students a diploma 

arai* saying "that's it," specif ifc career 
giiidance aids for' all" students will 
include' job placement and followup programs, 
jofc seakifig. clinics ■and work entry courses. 
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One sUcfiv instructional unit — called "Coping in 
the World of Work: Practice -in Problem Solving" — 
puts each student in a roie-playing, "in-bask^t" 
exercise and. soclodrama-type acti^vities to 
discover their own-courses'of action by solving 
simulated problems . • ^ * 

Principal Investigator: Center for Vocational 
' / , Education 

The Ohio Stata University^ 
* 1960 Kenny Road . ' , 
Columbus, OH 43210 * 



P|10DUCTS AVAILABIiE:*! Procedural guides due in early 
1977*. lje.lated publicat;ions' include: The Prt>duct 
Enq^ineering of a System for Upgrading High School 
Career Planning Programs {Technical and General 
Reports/ 1975)^ Career Guidance Materials: 
Implications for Wqroeivis Career Development (1974); 
Coping in the World of Work: Practice- in Problem 
Solving - (1976) ?' Significant- 'Others and Careers - 
(1977) ^ and Sugar cind Spice Is Not the Answer: 
A Parent Handbook on the Careet Implications of . 
Sex ^stereotyping (1977) • Contact th^ developer 
for availability. , r . ' 

Contract TJQ.f NE-C-00-3-0079 Funding: $2,350v703 
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GASE STUDIES AND ANNOTATED LI5n[.N6S 



What are sonie of the nation's best examples of 
c^ireer educatioa? Here are two books which can 
provide profiles.of ,how^_coinniUnities ar^ trying 
. to help people deal with c^r^r decisions. 

Career Education* Catalog supplies an annotated 
listing in Qi^ee categories — Coii5)rQhensive Public^ 
. .School, Suppll&aen^^^Ptiblit School ai^. Alternative 
aixi CCTHfluni^ B^sed-ro£ over 85 local', regional - 
and state cateer education projects around the 
country. The brief description^ include program 
highlights, rouride^-off budget amounts, and the 
rfames and addresses of-^program officials who can 
answ^ ^questions • , ' ^ " 

^ Diversity is the best way to describe th^ese 
products. The Catalog points out creative ways ^ 
in which local school people present career^ , - 
educfation concepts in a manner appropriate ifi ^ J 
-the commxxnities they serve. . ^ -^i? 

A coi^nion bopk, Eleven Career Education Programs , 
puts the. spotlight on the selected, diverse and 

, innova'tive programs foj^ an iit-depth look at eacli 
one. While no evaluation was intended, the authors 
described €he programs as they encountered them 
during the site visits. With the help. of eact 
project/ s staff the problems, solutions and 

' successes were detailed. ' / 

. , — \ , - 

Most of the career education efforts chronicled 
are aimed at elementary or, high school youngsters 
with two notable* exceptions. The Minnesota 
; Metropolitan State College is an alternative 
college whose students average 33 years of age 
and who pursue con5>etfency-based B.A. degrees on 
a paurt-time" basis while working, raising children 

f enjoying 'retirement or whatever. Advocates fpr 
Women of^€alifomia 's Bay Area focuses on putting 
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vogieji i.nto nontraditioHal jobs and apprenticieships. 

J" * ' * 

Even ttough specifics differ, s'om^ down-to-earth 
siinilatities deserve mention:, 

• ConcertetJ efforts were made to mvd'lv^ * ^ 
business and coimmanity t>eople — as working 
advisory coimaittees or boards of directors. 

, ' • • ' ' - , 

• Teachers are the" key to successful change 
and BJustvbe 'involved in planning, d^ign 

' and decision maiding as well 'as HLiD£>l^em^entation 

• ''students and clients are encouraged to^ ^ 

increase their ifevels of self-awareness ^ - 
as a factor central to inaking better life 
^ and career decisions*. >i^> ^i- ' ^' 

' • • " Staff working in these programs are 
ei^husia^tic and' conpitted to .making 
ccireer education succeed, wljich' helps them 
gain consnunity support and maintain 
participant interest. . > . 

' - * " • 

PrlAcipai Investigator i " Kathryn Hewett 

Abt Associates/ IiiCv 

- - 55 Wheeler Street: ' ^ 

- ' Cambridgfe, MA 02138 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE*: "Bpth books are now available 
from Abt Associates, Inc*s - , ^ "* . 

Contract No.: NlJ%74-0129 Funding: .$78/648 ' 
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'l^rXASE SfUDIES'OI:. JHE ,EtANN I Niff^ PROCESS FOR THE 
• JHPLEfIENTATION# CARE Efe. EDUCATION PRODUCTS 



While traditional Bchools ^re not going to in^) lament 
* "career education oveiSSight^ they niay well need to' 
' prepare *fo2f thg folldwijng scenario.- / 

' Time: The' fy^turef Place: Anywhere, USA. At ag6 



^^i^y students wil^ be ending^ their formal 
"'classiroom eda^iation "emd beginning^ to worj^ ^^^^ 
time 'at leariiing^f a career r Their ^passppxts to 
t^e -worTcplace will Be e3uca€ional vouchers Redeemable 
^t eii5>loyer §ites agiross t^e county at any time ^ ^ 
, ' -in their lives. .Their 'teachers 3^ "Employees v?ho ^ ^ /V^ 
ax^ sp^cilll^'tr^ined-^^to "€eacKi^ their jobs. Their 
: *classroomsr Wprkplaces deigned to provide 
f* opjk>rtianities^ tor eff-ectiye learning. ^ ' , % 

This forward-looking repoirpendation. was, made in 
' a p^se study in^tfhe Los' Angeleg, Unified School 
^ District. Profiles of six other districts that 

iielped develop the ^mprehensive Career Education 

^50flel point put soige oth^r ."Issues: 

* • ImpleinentatiO^n ^should be successfulx in 

districts v^ere career, education is infused 
J c, ' " into the ge^ral ctlrriculum and supported 
^ \ ^ opportunities for staff development/ 

time off to plan^and othei^incen^ves for 
' ^> / • classroom^teachers. 

* f Careeae education planning appears 
' ^ ^ * iriiit when there is neither' toj 

. ^ tob'littl^ planning. An -approach 
S jt^"^^^^^ b^r^ei^urin^ adequate sup^rt 6f 

\, ^^din4^istr-a tors "and bringing potential 

• . participants in^ the informajtion-sharing^ 

and plarrnin^ process enjoys wide support,^ 




^ Unf ortffiiately If inancial resources ai^e often 
used up in the planning prpcess. Success , 
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. f -y of -^-farogram aepen^ on the ups^ and dovmsf 
"J:- of -fund iii^/' the attitude^ of administrators, 

' ' wiliSg];^ss of %eac1iers %q take on 

•^yet .one more .task" and fkctors like district 
* - ^ reorganization^ which di't^^rt attentipn and 
V. ^ energy f^om planning efforus:^. 

to infuse ccireer '^ucation. successfully into k-12 
programs,, then, requirces strong administrative 
supppft, ade<^te funding res'o&rces and cooperative 
^planning efforts among all staff members to get a 
good program off the ground- 



.Principal Investigators:. \Kathryn Blake 
^ • Karen F.A^ Fo^ 

Harry F. SilberrSaiT; , 
« " " ' William J. Gpo^^win " , 

• ' . • Cas 'Heilman^ 

V . , Norman Higgins . 

V 

PRODUCTS AV7VILABLE: Available from ERIC. 

^' 

' Contract No. i NIE-C-74-d050, 51, p2, S3, 54, 55 
Funding: $36, 2*55 ' ^ , 
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13. CONFERENCE ON FREEING SEX ROLES FOR NEW 
CAREERS 



Women and laen are .still locked into sex role 
stereotypes without inuch freedom to choose new 
;;careef directions." This* wa's the opening note of 
an NIE-sponspred confe^nce of 38 students, 
counselors, cuSministratorg *and professionals who 
examined ways to help people break out of^ 
traditional work *roles and reach their iull career 
,p6tential. \ ^ * 

What targets for action did this blue-ribbon group 
see? Remove ster^typic illustrations frdmrcareer- 
guidance materials Prepar^ young people to v^c^se 
adaptive strategies ralihet than staying in rigidly 
"appropriate" behaviors. Get co,unselors and 
educators^ to rethink the concepts of masculinity 
and femininity Jt?y exa^iiniiig their own values. 
Teach courses on sex ^oles that sjlow alternative 
role models, life styles and work styles. 6rganize 
cisserj:iveness training for men and*women as. 
individuals^r as couples. Make youi^g women more 
/aware of the multiple work and life options open 
to them, ^elp yoting people get to know themselvels 
better--their interests, skills, talents — in short, 
what's importam€ to them, as individuals. 

Participants felt that this conference gave ^them 
an excellent' opportunity to exchange ideas and 
that if would help reach the goil of expanding 
career pptitjns for men and women as^ conferees 
implement their ideas in their own vx>rkr 

Principal Investigator: Janice M. Birk 

* ' ^ " Counseling and ^pr&onnel 

i - - - , Services 

' ^ f University of Maryland 

College, Park, MD^20742 / 
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^ • V PROrwCT, AVA3CLABLE.: t)qcument- Cmrrently out of 

Contraipt No.: KErC-0fl-3-006Q Funding: $1,200 
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14. A COSJ-EFFECTIVE AHAIYSIS OF W ECOmiK AND , 
EEXJCATIONAL IMPAdf OF THE MOUNTAIN-PLAINS - . 
•'EDUCAT-iOr AND- ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, INC. 

. • > 

5stiination-o^ the costs and benefits of training 
each femdly meinber in the Moxint^ia-Plains Program 
xs diffit^t*. And the available data at Moxintain- 
Plains essentially precludes such estimation. * >\ 

BconOTiist StTOTisdocfer, and collea5ues el^^ine four 
important questions often asked ♦tib assess ^ccess 
'In job training efforts: Does the pei:son find- a 
job, -at what skill or status level/ at what wage 
or salary figure and what, do these benefits cost? 

In teinns of measiiring costs it wDiild have i>een 
simpler to' look only at the cost of instrtKftor 
services and. the cost of the trainee's time as* 
meas\ired by Xo^ wages. True costs of the Mountain- 
|>lains program cure confounded, say the reseeirchers, 
by developmental costs 'that fluctuate between 
starting and stajjilization, ,and by circumstances _ ^ 
that would not be present in otiier * coitinunit3.es — 
^♦g^, an ciirbase J2ti a very rural area tihat is ' 
rented for $l'per year — and fi^equent cjjanges in^ 
the program's strticture. 

Cc5nrplete data coiiLd be obtained on pnly 12 persons 
who participated during thfe istart-tip period (out 
♦ of several hundred >^o passed through Mountain-- 
Plains). The absence of good*^ta on a control 
group made the estimation, of benefits difficult. 
Pue to fregi^nt program changes; it was not 
possible to measure costs in ^ny reliable way. 
Thus the final -word on the net be^nefits of 
Mountain-Plain^'^ is st^ll to be written. ^ 

One;jparticularly useful appendix criticizes ' 
previous efforts 'at gathering cost-effectiveness 
*data in. career "education. It i5otes that c»s,t- 
benefit ratios should only be one tool. for d^ision 
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naScers to use in judging tfie worth ai>d viability 
of such prograiQ^* * 

Principal Investigators: Ernest W. Stromsddrfer 

^N^Karman Moay^-I^d3chah 
^ Apartment of Economics 
Ihdiana University 
• * Blbomington/ IN^ 47404 



PRODUCTS aVAHABLEi \ Cost-Effectiveness Analysis 
of the Economic' Edycational Tinpaibt of ^ the 
^k>untain-Plains /iSducation and Economic Develoj^nt 
Program/ .Tric^ Contact the axithors for availability 

Contract No.: NIP-Ct74-102 Funding: $33,770 
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15. A CRITICAL SURVEY, REVIEW AND SYNTHESIS OF — 
' RESEARCH- ON CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 



Even tho&glP elements of career education have -been 
around^ i-STT>g>j. it reprejsents a new. approach 

/to doing things in sdhools. . Some' of the ideas 

^ xeq^ixB tochers to change familiar patterns, ,Some 
r4sea Sr_cli ttas been conducted ^on how implementation 
occtts once the decision .has been made to adapt 
an idea at the local level. Most people ^Ipw^ing" 
a new program" for ^schools have a prdiduct they want 
^stalled in toto and overlook the needs, interests, 

^ and participation of students, parents and teachers 
in shaping the innovationr to fit local conditions- 

-> Herd's what, the research literature from the U.S.A., 
Canada and Gre^t Britain- says along with policy 
implications. An^ excellent bibliography on change 
processes is indicated.* Fullan and Pomfret*s ^ - 
review suggests these "do's. and don'ts" for career, 
educators: ^ • ^ 

• Dfeal ^th conflict constructively and be 
^ prepared to negotiate* 'Conflict is 

J inevitable and pan be^ healthy. 

t 

• > Teachers consistently have dhe set of 

expectations and aSministrators/school 
boards another^ Since teachers are the 
key users in* the lo^g riin, secure their\ 
active participation early . / ' 

Students and parents should be invl>lved 
in deciding goal^ and means of in^lementa^ipn 

Make sure, the program is backed up by time,^ 
materials and feedback frc»a the very ^ 
beginning. ' . 

.Identify roadblocks early a-nd know/tow 
you'll respond in advance*^ > 
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start the program in a school buildijMthat 
Ms. s&ong lead^ship, faculty support} 
clear decxsion-malcing patterns and is 
receptive to -inservice training. • 

If a number of -"out^de" actors. are involved 
{count^/ stat^/ feder^JT agencies, etc.), 
liHelihopd of succe^ss decreases. Such 
political conplejdLty makes coordination ^ • 
vital* ^ I 

Planning for implementation is a must 
before operation begins, including .ti^ 
for teachers to plan their own training. 

: 

Plannei^ shoul^ be vrary of producing' 
materials and ,other curriculum products 
and stioul^ concentrate more on how o^ere. 
(users )\^an be' involved in such a process 
before an^ during initial implementation. 

\ ' ' ' ^ 

'Everybody should know. -who's gbipg to be 

doing what, txi whcxn'^ how—and why. As ^ 

' staff gain e5q>erience in i mplementation > 

roles- will chang^ naturally. A too-rigid 

and ccBoplex systems will alienate staff. 

.ATOid'fieing too explicit about the 
innovation, but plan for increasing 
explicitness. during the process. ' Don't 
be surprised if' you wind up with 'an 
innovation different than the one you 

^ stairted to implement. That's natural; 
Planned variation can be useful. 

^Evaluations particularly in the beginning, 
should emphasize information that will 
help make iE5>lementation better rather 
than fudging success or failure.' While 
resecurch is*imporant, exhaustive data * 
gathering can overburden students and 
staff alike'. ^Try itsing* case studies. 
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♦ • Don't generalize evaluation, findings from 

\ one iii5)l€mentation site to another. 

• I1:'3 easier to measiire the *degree of 

s ^ ^^iii5>lementation of a program or idea than 

it is to" measure student' outccHnes. 

* * ' . 

Principal Investigators: Michael Fullan ' 
* % * Alan Pomfret 

^' * * ' Ontario Institute for 

. ^ Studies in Education 

^ ■ - ' • * 252 Bloor Street tfest 

^ *.i ^- ^ "' 1bronto,5, Canadk* 

^ PJ^DIXH' AVAILABLE; Review of Research on % 
Cu rr icg^up Ing^lementation . Available from 'th J 
authoirs. - * ' 



authoirs, 

\ 

*Coritrao|. No.: NIE-P-74-0122 Funding: $2,000 
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16. CUftRICULUH BUIiDlN^ PAPERS.. 

If teachers today don't see'a crying need for , 

changfe, chances are that* they will not be overj<V 

receptive to new dev^lo^nnents • But at the same 
time,^ curriculxnn deyelooers tnuSt be cibl^ to ga^ 
£nto-^ prystal ball and predict th^ problems tjiat 
will face teachers. five or six years from^now/ 
If developers concentrate only on what the schools' 
need now^ 'they will be* in real danger of preparing 
obsolete materials. . ^ ' 

This series%of papers on curriculaSa byilding 
indicates that school curriculxasu develops in a ' 
ntsnber of ways. For 6ome it evt? Ives -logically 
'with a clear statement of goals and <l:areful 
attention to specified behavioral objectives. . ' _ 
For others it is an artistic creati9n and a 
bfend of "great ideas." 

Yet cr\K:ial to each approabh is attention to goals ' 
amd purposes—a clear statement of the iroblem * ' 
that the program hopes to solve: •'turriculuca ' 
development is roostly*^th,e art of making good 
^judgments and decisions made in the first steps 
of -a project can bless or curse a Project 
.throughout its duration,"^ 

Teamwork is a prerequisite' for Jiny worthwhile 
development, and staff need to integrate all phases 
of the development process. For example, if they, 
want a better-thanraverage product,^ evaluation 
should begin with the idea itself and continue^ 
throughout the entire development. Co^itrolled 
Yield testing is also a^must*^^ 0 

As for the role of teachers, most' curriculum * 
developers^ agree that teachers mbst be involved 
in the building ^process. If the teacher does , 
not believe the new design t^ be worthwhile,' \ 
chances of its being retained are sliin ipdeed*.^^ 
The best curriculum^ says one author, allp<^s teachers 

V . ■ , ■ 
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to pidi^ and chcxjse materials 
prxor4tite and piarpqses. 
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Another caution: If there is to be anv Ibng-term 
iciplaaentation of new cnxrric\ilum/^it ^^t be fianded 
thraugh regtilar; ongoing budget cate'gories. If > 
curriculum , is totally dependent upon fe<^eral funds, 
'th^ when the iaoney goes, so^goes the innovation. 

Princijpal Investigates": , ARIES Corporation 

4930 West 77th Street. 
- ^ ' ' Minneapolis, fiN 5543S^^, 



PRODU(^ AVAILABLE: Papers on curriculxna buildiil^ 
publis^^^by NIE' in 1974. Contact NIE for 
' availability 1 _ . . . 
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Contract Ifo»: pEC-0-72524Q Funding: Cumulative 
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17r' THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAREER AWARENESS IN THE 
-YOONe|.CeiLD - , • • ^ , 

When hc^s put on a stethoscope and girls a nurse's 
cap at age 3, they're acting out stereotypes- ^aboif^ 



caireers they can hold in the future. How do they 
learn these roles so soon? Prdnarily from par^ts 
and TV, ' - • ' 

While most educators are, more concerned about 
career decision making in adolescence and adiilthood^ 
th^ fact is that career "in^Jrints" aind self-concepts 
built in childhood have already taken hold. \ ' 

^Research reviewed in this paper says that^at age 3-, . 
, for example, white children are aware of stereotyped 

Vacial and female occupational roles and have 
acqej^ted them. By eight years of age children f 
peirceive the sxabtle messages about prestige assigned 
to differing occupations. !4oreover, the eight-year- 
. old girl has already drastically limited her choice 
of occupations and has begun to consider cajfeers 
deemed "^appropriate", for ^women. Young black girlSj 
on the other hapd, shiw the effect of thei? o^ 
racial stereotyping and have developed higher 
aspirations than young black boys of similar age, 

* The forces which develop these stereotypes are 
coii5>lex and not yet fully understood. Yet the 
authors contend that of. these forces. the major 
influences are parents and mas5 media, working in 
combination with the developing *self-concept of 
the child. The parent role is seen as the most 
critical, bein§ far more Influefttial than that 
of peers, counselors and teachers. Paifentatj. 
influence continues throughout adolescence, J J 
..usually reaffirming that a girl's r5ie is simpjy 
mbre .limited than a boy's, socially as well aa^ 



occupationaily . 
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Television, is the otfer powerful ^orce on the young 
child* Its potential in ^emoos^t^r^iting a wide range, 
of occt5>atipnal activities and negating racial and 
sexual stereotyping is enormous, say the authors • 
Unfortunately, present prograimin^^^cks positive 
fe&Lle and/or .^pinprity role models. / , 



Despite the impOTtamce of.5elf-conqept and career ^ 
^pirations/ this relatioriship has been largely 
ignored, in the deyelo|mient jDf career education 
pro^grams for ^oung girls and women •'^ Research 
indi<^tes that 'the gtelf -concept of girl§ and woi^en 
jLncorporates^a higher level of fear of ' failui^e^ 
*fear of success than that.- of males. , These strong^ 
jemotional bariu.ers work, to limit jaspirations aTiid 
influence fonales to^ chopse les& prestigious and 
-less demanding cairee'r^ 



Wbaf^s needed Jbo iniprove care&"^ awareness in young 
•.children? The authors faVored materials thart 
gradually reinforce positive fittitudes about the ^ • 
work world/ particularly t^ie idea ?*ybu can be 
anything you want to b^-" They found that -few \ 
materials meet these requirements. ^ Host fail to 
suggest activitiea f-or^. 2-8 .year olds (crucial, 
development years) and a^einforce ^traditional §ex 
* and raicial ^cupational stereotypes. 

Yet if. "children are to maximize" their potential, 
educators clearly need to bfegin early, involve 
parents, and use all available pedia ^ help expand 
calmer horizons and to challenge traditional sex 
£uid racial stereotypes. r^. » , , 

Principal Inv^stigato^rs: Aimee Dor^ Leifer-. • 

/ . ^ ^ Ger-ald Lessei; t - 

^ - ~ ' . ^ Center for Jjesea^ch in 

' * ' * Children's -Television - 

Harvard Graduate School 
.pf Education • ' 
< • _ Cambridge; MA 02138, 
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.V//PI»PUCT iW^^ NIE Papers in ^Sucation and 

Wbrk No. 1: The Development^ of Career Awareness 
in Chiidren^ .1976, Contact NIE for availability,. 

Contract No. : NlE-G-74-0057 Funding: $56,lCf8 
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Ta. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAREER CHOICES BY BOYS 



List^n'^to preschool kids in tlie sandbox and they'll . 
tell you which ^obs are right for inqr^ and women • 
By the tin^e they g^t to elementary school, *^boys aim 
at 2-3 times as m^y career possibilities as girls, 
mojst whom alq^eady limit their ^^roles to teachers 
and nurses. ^ * ^? - ' ^ * 

At the high school and post-high school level sex 
continues to^ have a strong influence qn the choice 
of occupations. For exan^le, senior girls ranked ^ 
"helpinij others'^as first priority in choosing an 
Occupation; senior boys plaped status and power 
first. Similarly -jnales show increased interest ^ 
in^high prestige positrfoi}s while females consistently 
rejected these occupaitionss ^ . • j 

During early years,, >race and *social stafus ^eem 
to have little inpact on the*, goals of young 
children, ^eir occupational aspirations remained 
equally high, with" one no;ticeable difference — 
black ^^4xls seldom selected housewife^a^ a life 
cti6ice, • \ 



Stjudies on the effect of race during the high 
sq|iool years proved to be inconsistent- htost * 
'^xeseaatchers ^ound that black students were not.* 
^ sub's'tantially different from white ^'Students in 

theiiC aspirations or e5cpectations - But at college 
entry, black students wer^ found to hold considerably 
higher aspirations than their w^iitq counterparts,^ 
with bl^ck females expressing higher goals than 
any othfer group studied. % 

*. Differences treated bV social c^ass appear • 
^ ^relatively* late in children, but once estcibLished, 
they affect choice of/ schooling and ocfcupation. ^ 
, , Lower spcioeconoraic status sttidents were 16^ ^ 
likely tt> enter graduate school. Of those who 
do enter, few seek high-status' carets li^e law 
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6^ medicine. Another study- also found that sons 
of .low-statvfe vAiites tend to cove to higher-status 
positiohs." Offspring of high-status whites stay 
in high-status positions.- Offspriiig of high-status 
whites stay in high-status positions. However, 
among, black iheh low-status jobs are the riorin^ a;id 
-wen Blacks from "better" backgrounds tend to fall 
bapk to. lowerrstatus^ occi^tions . - 

How do parents affect career choice^ Fathers' 
occupations weigh heavily op their sons' decisions. 
Mothers' 'occupational attitudes, on the othei^^ . ' 
hand, have greater iinpact on their daughters' " 
career plans than the iDothers^' actual occupations.^ 

.Ijole models help b\iild aspirations, too. One- study 
found using. videotapes of career women far-more 
effective in jraising female' horizons than discussion 
ai^ role-playing techniques. ^ ' 

. Little research,' however, has been ^done to ^Hpf - 
this 'information to counseling technique?. li^ea^ 
of more counseling, say the authors, the need i^ 
for"m^e effective couiiseling. That may suggest 
programs to help parents to. use their influence on - 
their children's career choices more; creatively. 
For schools, "^try using more ^xverse role models 
to overcome the liir^tiftg effects of sex, race and 
social class." 

^incipal Investigator: ^dl^ C. Barnett 

The RadcXiffe Ins^titute 
.3 'James Street 
' • Cambridge , MA 02138 

k PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Occupation al and Educational 
' 2v<.pi r;,i,ions and Expectations: A Rev iew of Empirical 
.. Literature ,' 1974. Contact the principal investigator 
for availability. . c * , * ' . f' 

contract .n;E-C-74-0016 Funding :x $4,440 
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. 19. DROPOUTS AND GRAOyATES RVE YEARS AFTER Hlfifi^ 
SCHOOL— A RE-SORVEY OF A NATIONAL SAHP1>0F 
' .-yOlING MEN^ ' ' - 



What are the longer-range effects of dropping out 
c.of high school? To find out, a'^ re-sxirvey of the 
youngs men who participate^ in the Youth in 
Transition project was conducted. Patterns of 
change and stability linked to different ' faniily, 
high school and post-high school environments, 
wer^ examined in the hope of providing information 
r^evant to public policy decisions. 
- " ' • _ * ' 

•^chman's analysis of the data led him to state, 
"Dropping out of high school is oveirrated as a 
problem in its own right — ^it is far more 
approjiriately viewed as th6 end Result or syn^tom 
of other problems which have their origin niuch 
earlier in life. The difficulties experienced 
byjbhe dropoufcs we studied—the low aspirations 
and accomplishments, and even the limitations in 
self-^est'6em and self -concept ---were, already^ present 
or pi ^icta Mg. by^ the start of the tenth "grade, 
and th^P^^^little evidence that dropping out 
made matters worse." / 

The conclusion drawn after studying more than 20 
.personality and "^havior dimensions for a'four- 
yecir period? There's hot jnuch evidence to siipport- 
the argum^t that dropping out dcimages a young ] 
lean's "mental health" and his coiikitment^ to 
society's values. ^ 

propping out does' roak^ it more difficult to get- 
a job; however, the more important causes of 
unemployment * ar4 those "peirvasive differences in 
background and abil^y which p^recede and help 
, determine the aat of dropping oiit.'' I^i fact, 'it 
_may actuaiiy'be inisleading to ciaija'that dropping 
out will^ double Oman's chances of being , 
unemployed. - % 
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'What'aix^ut differences in earnings bet^ween stay-ins 
and drc^Kjuts? .?*When we coiopared empldyed dropouts 
with enployed iiigh 'school, jgradtj^tes, we fpund^ their 
weelcly income levels to.^M"^ nearly identical."^ . 

How about jab.-fejaiju.sfactibn? ^'©f diose who were, 
es^loyed/^ three- fourths of the dropouts^ were "^ite 
satisfied". or ,^very satisfied" with^^^ir jobs, 
col4>ai:ed with t^wo-thirds of the' graduates' who were 
ej^essing siraxlar levels of satisfaction . 

'Does f>eing in. a vocational education pro-am 
-^increase or dec;peas€^ the, likelihood th^ca young 
.roSoi wi55 drop "out of school? Aft^ looking at ' • 
the data, 'Baqhman say's, •'•..if anywiing, vocational^ 
."programs inay have a slight tendency reduce' , 
1 dropping out* " ' . - 

What does *it mean for educators? Bachman urges 
tjiat educational 'alternatives be expahded, 
allowing peoples to exercise their educational 
options whenever thj^y'" needed *(at the time of 
tihe' re-suacvey, a nilnber of dropouts had earned 
diploma^ or. wesre '-planning to ^do so) . In sh6rt, 
the teobleias which lead to droppiiig out r-equire , 
intervention durihg the' grade school years or 
^fore so that young^^x^ple have time* to correct 
those problems -^d ava4d the ^additional/ ones 
' created by ^ the act ofjdropping out of 'nigh school. 
' ' • - ^ ^ *^ 

Principal Investigator: Jetald |G. Bachman . 

X * . ^ SufveSr' Research Center 

^ Oniversity of Michigan <, 
^ *Ann Arior, "lAI 48108 ^ ' 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE :«v^<^9Tess report titled Dropjats 
and Graduates' Five ^^^rs^'^ter School; ' A 

Contact the 



Re-Survey of a Sang>le of Young 
principal inyADijrf35ato^ f6r availability. 

Contract No. i AjqE-G-O(J-0196^und^ ,$1^,667 



20, ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF^THE INVESTHENriN 
* EDUCATION ... 



Boning power is 'one way of m^^uring the economic 
value of education. Yet more than wages must be 

. taken into account. Does education help farmers, 
laborers, hoiisewives and students respond to rapid 
changes in our ecoRomy.and society? According to^^ 
this author, it does. Education adds to a pex^5n*s 
ability to perceive and solve problems, including 

, those j^rought on 'Ijy economic change , ^ . ' 

Although the effects of eduqaticJar^n decision 
nuking and pers6nai planning are hard to. pinpoint, 
a dumber of studies r in4>ca1:e that education makes 
a difference in ticfw itidividxiais react to change. 
Dafea on house wive^^ fo^ example, show that 
education,, while *nbt necessarily"^ improving household 
JOcuiagementy -idoes affect the choice of mates ajid 
detemline the number of children. In addition, 
th% inpre educated wosio^ are the first to accept 
and use innovations such as oral contraceptives, , 

Historically, the more highly 'educated settlers — 
such as the Dutch in Iowa--proved to be the more 
competent and successful farmers. And in general, 
the better-educated fanner is the first to try 
new technical ^advances tnat eventiially pay off 
in hi^er yields* ^ 

For students, this analysis shows that tho^e wi^th 
a college degree are better able to deal wfth ^^^^^ 
chamge than students who stopped with a high "^^^ 
school education. College-educated Dysons are ' - 
better able to evaluate changes in tne jdb market 
and make appropriate adjustments in their own 
career goals. 

In short, education increases the ability of * 
people to recognize' economip change and benef icial^y*" 
reassess their use of time and resources. Still 
^tinknown, is how education reinforces the ability 
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to perceisre ahd assess economic change^ 

* - ■ i 

Principctl Investigator: T»W» Schult^/ 

^ ^ _ y <-\ Oaiversity of Chicago 
^ ^ ^ 580 South Ellis Avenue 



Chicago, IL ^60637 



PRODUCT 'AVaiLABLE: "The Value of th^&llity to 
'Deal with Diseguilibria," Journal of EconOTiic ' 
liiteragture 13; September 1975. . 

Contract No.: NE-G-00-3-0153 Funding: $76,260 
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21 • EDUCATION, EXPECTANCIES AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN AND MINORITIES 



If women and minorities aren't settjng high work 
and , educational goals for themselves/ it's probably 
becaiise they see a real world not reflected in the 
average econoraist's labor market charts. Hiat's 
the tentative conclusion of this ongoing stndy of 
job e:5>ectations that women and minorities have. 

1972 national saTtrple data collected by the Survey 
Basearch Center show that black men and women and 
white women hold lower expectations for themselves 
because they've learned through personal experience 
that wf>re schooling is no guarantee of overcfifiaing 
other roadblocks to new or better jobs. Because 
they believe their options are l^iim' ted by factors 
beyond their control, they in turn actually jion't 
get many high-salaried jobs or graduate degrees. 
This, Gurin suggests, ^y s limply perpet\iate subtle 
discrimination. It is certainly very different , * 
from the traditional economists' view that women 
and minorities do poorly in the labor market 
because of lack of skills, cultural background or 
pfersonail shortcomings. 

The twofold challenge to school people is to 
encourage yoxing wcraen and minority students to 
set t:heir sights on higlier ^oals and to help them 
develop the "can do" attitudes that will free 
them to reach those goals. 

" ^ c 

Principal Investigators: Patricia Gurin 

Bettyt Morrison 
Institute for Social 

Research , 
University of Michigan^ 
^1 Arbor, MI 48106 * - 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: Education, Expeqtancies an5 
Employment of Womert and Minorities — 1975 Year End ^ 
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■■ ' geport? Cbimseling ]5splicatxons of Black Women's 

Harlcet Position: Aspiratioxis and Easpect^cies 

-i.'/ " fwithr Sime Pmiitt) 1975; The Bole- of Worker 
Esq&ectancies in the Study of E[ig)loyment- 

- Discyl m nation , January 1974 • * • 

• Contract No.: NIE-G-74-6b68 Funt^g: $70,795 
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22.^UCATI0N, PAY AND ^OB SATISFACTION 

Students want career^ that pay off in higif job 
satisfaction ai>d a high <paycheck , there's no'^ 

, guarantee they'll find it —even with college d^egrees. 

.KKHe workers with loore trainiJig may ev'entually make 
iDore iDoney, they tend* to enjoy fewer side benefits, 

> \ 

Take laanagers and senior staff, for instance* * . o 
^^Salary and wages' Hsay be .greater, but personal rewards 
vlike close friends on the job, words of praise from 
^periors and opportunities to learn ney skills sem 
to 'decline as' salaries move ttpward. Heanwiile, even 
though persons lower on the career ladder f\iss about 
their siaall paychecks, they often enjoy their work, 
xaore. 

Stem's survey ^of four types of ipb-holders — 
accoimtants, office assistants i nurses' aides* and 
supervisors — on a major-city workers' ijnion shows 
'how hard it is to place a dollar value on these 
nonpaid -benefits. - Even so, they show up at tlie . 
top of most Job-holders' want lists vjhen asked to . 
ccHipare the kinds of rewards they value most. 

2\^n though results are still being analyzed, 
t:he author ^ggests that iinioris can be expected • 
,to push harder for work conditions which proiDote 
personal growth and job satisfaction.* And for 
school peoplfe^the message is cl^r; Begin now to 
help students evaluate the trade-offs they will 
need to make between pay and other rewards of 
their future work- High salaries and good feelings 
don't necessarily go hand in hand.' 

Principal Investigators David Stern 

Childhood and Goveinment 

Project 
BQALT Hall 

University of California 

at Berkeley-- ' 
Berkeld^rf^ 94720 



PPODOCT AVATT^^BTiRs jdttcation^ Wages gnd Konpecxiniary 
Qaalities of Saae Empirical Findings , Contact 

the author for availability • / 

^ContractTHo.: NE-G-00-3-0213 Fionding: §89,727 
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h; EDUCATIONAL REQUfjlEHENTS FDR INDUSTRIAL 
DEHOClJACY • ■•. 



If workers will be taking oir a bigger role in 
decisiton making in the futiire, schools need to 
•/ teach those skills.^^or their job relevance — 
♦iK>t- jiist becatise thi^re ijart of a basic, liberal 
edticatijOn. v?^ ' ^ 

^ ^he work environment is in a"* process of change. 
Tensions and dissatisfactions among workers 
have 'begun, to rfeduce sha2fl>ly the quality and < 
quantity of. goods and potentially threaten the 
stability of the economy* This increasing worker . 
unrest is an indication .of growing anger at the 
lack of ."quality" work enviifonaents^ — 

, • • • 

Sharp reductions in the (goods produced is but 'a 
symptom of another conplex problem: Overedupation . 
SOTie workers are simply overqualif ied. for their 

^jobs and xanrest results. Creative and satisfying , 

jobs are few and far between. To get around 
these barriers to productivity, forward-thinking 
" enployi^rs ate trying two work reforms in the 
name of industrial democracy: (X) increased 

^ individual izat,ion of work responsibility and 
^ (i) greater en5>loyee participation arid cooperation. 

Innovations companies are trying include redesign 
^ -of jobs/ work teams, worklr" choice on work schedules 
choice of ^ob assignments, job rotation and other 
.personal incentives to increase substantially * 
the degree of worker participation in decision 
making, / ^ 

Interestingly enough,* -many of these reforms are 
similar, to innovations that some Schools already 
ULSe: individualized instruction, open schools-, 
team teaching, alternative schools cind 
differentiated staffing. As young people 
experience these kinds of o^^tions during formal. 
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edu^^tion, they roiy be anticipAtiang similar reforms 
in the workplace. JDeterrainiAg which of these best 
meets the requirements for workers in a democratized 
environment will be, the focus f o3?,the. next stage^ ■ 
of -this study. ' * ' . ' - 

Stm, the study says, the majority of young^Vrarkers 
*today are not .prejfared for the .changes which are in 
store, for theb; If managers begin to require . 
increase^ seif-ini-tiative, less specialization, 
gi^eater cooperation aind shared participation, the 
foundations must be laid now. ^ , , 



Principal Investigator; 

V 



Henry Levin 

Center -ftSi; Economic Stvidies 

475 Kinsley Avenu^ 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 ^ . ' 



PRODOCTS AVAHABLE: 1^ Mo^ith Repo rt; Educational^- 
i> ^.w^nts^ f6r industria l Democracy. .;'Sex Role 
socialization and Work Roles: The Experience of 
women" ^(Discussion Paper 74-1); "Socialization to 
Occupational -Itoles"- ^Discussion Paper 74-2U The 
Transformation of adulthood: its i Implications. _ 
for Youth" (Discussion Paper 74-3) . These and , 
other related papers are availabt-e through the 
'center for Economc Studies arid through ERIC. 

contract 'no.: Iffi-G-00-3-0205 Eunding^ $158,941 
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'24. EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PUBLIC 
'.SECTOR ^ 



Knowing the labor market — the kind of worker 'being - 
^)dxed and tfie characteristics of jobs available — ^ 
provides clues for needed changes in educational 
requirements. ^ - . 

Focusing on labor market data from 1960-1970/ this 
an^ysis points- to the type (sex, race4 income a^d 
educational level) of persons being hired, the 
.growth of certain types of jobs, the educational 
cind income levels, of workers and the increased 
importcince of public en^loyment. ^^^v^w.- 

^Government jobs have jgrov^n sgfejrfejmtially m the 
last 30 years, they now j^ay an in^rtant role 
.in determining the conroosition of the of the labor 
force — particularly for women aid mino^rities.. 
FormerlJ^ limited to nonprofession^ and menial 
po_sitions, women and minorities ^are now finding 
inc^reased managerial and professional oppqrtxinities 
thanks to government hir.ihg and 'advancement 
guidelines\ ' - ^ 

e)r itbteworthy f a9ts : 

\ The piablic secibor rather than the private 
sector is absorbing a major portion of -the 
hiring of women and 'minorities/ particularly 
Xci professional and raanagement\ positions. 

\ If -trends continue, by 1980 women wiXl-^^ 
comprise ^ 'percent of the public workforce. 

» The growth of professional positions has 

been particularly rapid ip government^/ anSe ' 
an increasing number of women ' worlj^aTfe a^e 
being hired for these openings. 

V ' Educational requirejnents fpr^ all occup^iona'l 
ca£egories continue to increase except in 



tHe impXoymenp of young bl^ack.inale ^ " , , • 
professiopals. Th% intense recrui£ment- of^^' — 
\ ^^.,blacte has resulte<! pi a drop' of ^approximately 
■ *one j^ear xre the average educatjdirial ♦ ^ ' 
A ..ri^ t&piir.ement oi^ this^' group. 

» • • S^larifes f or- yoxing roale professionals are 

oA^tiie increase. However^ *white male publio 
t s^^x>r ^6fess4Qnals are still j^id dess than 
/ private sectpr professionals. Women, and 

jf minorities are paid more in the public than 
' priva-te- sector.' n • • ' ^ t' 

' • ' ' , 5. - :/ . • ^ ' ; ' . ' 

^For qareer- ^ducatprs . th%,message is twprpngecf: 
Help young^ people i^cogjiize^ Career possibilities in 
goveriment and reassess ^ucati^aSr'programs in* 
light ;of growing op^rt'uni^tiM^f or womep- and ^ 
minorities; < . . , ' 

Princi|>al Investigators: Laura Best * 
* • . Martin- Carnoy 



fbassell Rianberger 
'Cepte^ for Edonomic 

, studies ^ 
*45t Kinsley Avenue 

Paid ftlt6,;c^^301' 



PRODUCT ;^VAILABLK: Ihterim Report 1975 . 'Fin^l'^ 
rfepoft due in September 1976. . Contact authozrs^; 
~£or^vailafoil1i"y ■ _U — 1 - ^ L- 1 

Contract NO.: ^ NIE-G~74-007a. Funding: $37,314;^ 
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25; EDUCATIOtWL SYSTEMS ADULT SOCIETY 



Just^afcopt levery youngster wonders why she or he 
^imist'go tj^ school. Helping young people, see thfe 
* relevance and purpose of education is the ultimate 
, goal of which. this sttidy-is a part, • 

basic premises underlie the ptograms of ''^ward 
^ an Educational System Articulated With Adult Society, 
Th^ firs^ iho^s that if education's purposg i'^ to • 
prepare people for meatii^igful roles in adult'^sqciety, 
then school activities ^usti relate to .activities ' 
students will enc9unter whenjtoev leave the schopl 
setting 1x> join the adult w^^l^^he second premise 
is that "ergometrics, "^an eJ^taMlK^ technology 
for quantitative activity arialysis> can "help 
^translate and organize information about .^a^lt 
'activiti-es'into appropriate and, useful educational • 
programs for the still-in-school 

The AKXDk, Syst^emc$^ically- i:)eri^l^i|Pl^ns j.ons of Human 
••'Vtork, stiimiiarizds tfte results o^resecirchers' ^ 

amalysis of work activities and^^oncjitions . Aimed 
' at helping school people "develops educational 




acti^ities'^chrougk. which students gain reali^tic^ 
in^e^standing about the wozfld of adult wo^rk^^' th^s 
book is the forerunner of a set of 12 occupational 
exploration booklets f9r, ciassrogm Aise still under 
development, ' ^'^ * ^ 

contact North Carplirti. State University's Center 
for Occupational Education for anticipated , 
publication dates. 

Principal Investicjators: R.R. Boese * ' • 
' ' ' .J,W. Cunningham 

' Centef f6]f Ocqupational 

^ , ♦ Education 
' . .. North Carolina Sta£e 

■ . * ' University * 

Raleigh/ NC. 27607 
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- PUd&OCT A^^^nSBLE: Cdntact the. Center for, the ' 
availability of the 12 reports. ^ 

Cdntract No. 2 N5-C-6d-3-O07O Fxinding:' $254,728 
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26. .E^ECPVENESS OF MODEL OFFICE, COOPERATIVE 
, EDUCATION m OFFICE PROCEDURES COURSES BASED 
^ ^ >0H B1Py)Y£E AND EMPLOYER SATISFACTION EIGHTEEN 
" MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION* FROM HiGH SCHOOL 

After ypu'ye learned taping, shorthand/ filing and 
bookkeeping in high school or a connnunity college, 
what's'^he S^st way to l^rn the work habits and 
attitudes^^easential to suc^i^sful eznployinent? 

' ^siness office education prc^anis typically use 
one.^r Dx>rCof the following training approaches 
after students finish the basics: , (1) a sequence 
of office procedures courses, (2) work in a caode^ 
office in the school where students simulate t^a^s 
of a. hypothetical company and (3) cooperative yz 
office education where students gain on-the-job 
experiences to extend classrooin work. » 

In theory, the closer one gets actually to perfpnning 
the work reqxiired, the more rapid', *durable and 
rele^35it the learning. Others have argued that a 
g<38gx^liDuration is as effective as'a^ good 
ccSjperative education experience. And some 'nold 
•that a good office procedures program is as 
effective as simulation. 

In a purvey of the on- the-jcfb performance of about . 
550 graduates enrolled ^e three types of \ 
prograias (and their 200 employers) , ox^e finding . 
stood out; Graduates of each approach can handle , 
typing^ shorthand, filing and bookkeeping tasks'/ 
but roost fell down shar'Jjly on personal adjustment 
skills (attitudes, interpersonal ^relations) While 
programs using ^ne or more of the thre^ tfalnin^"^ 
aK>roaches say they .integrate job skills, office' 
Joiowledge and work habits, performance on^the job 
18 months later indicates that all three approaches ' 
are falling'short of what's needed in personal 
adjustment. . ' ' - ' 
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Two Gather* findings are notev?o2rthy^ 0^ 

' ^ ' } ' • ^ ^ 

<3raduates of all three*, programs havie abc^ur 
* the same labor market experience' in terms 
'of salary/ wages, number of pedple supervised 
and emplbymeit rates, 

• - But, the^type of course taken ^ did make a 
* differei«:e in futuz:e plans — in v^ether the, 
student planned. to stay ts^ office work' 
{cooperative off ice education graduates),/ 
^ planned to pursue additional office 

• ^ ' education train±ng /true of model office 
graduates) or used training as a stepping 
stone to. other objectives (true oJ^ off ipe ^ 
* procedures -graduates) . ' 

One implication: In terms of teaphing basic job 
skills all of the three ^approaches are doing equally, 
well, but there's still a need to help students 
learn, fjorw to behave on the job and get along with 
co-workers -r , ^ ^ 

I* • 
Principal Investigate: Gary McLean ^ ^ \ 

Division of Business 



Education 
University of Minnesota 
270 Peik Hall 
Minneapolis, MN 554S5 



PBpJ?^^' AVAlLABIS: Effectiveness of Model Office^ 
Oooperktive Education and Office Procedures Courses 
Base<^ on Employee and Employer Satisfaction Eighteen 
Months After Graduat ion" Frc^ High School , ' , 

~^ ' ^ 

Conlxactito-: NrS-G-74-0089 Funding: $13,288 



27. EFFECTS OF EDUCATICN ON-THE OCCUPATIONAL 
- ACKEVB-IENT OF VARIOUS ETHNIC GROUPS 



itaiericans believe education is the great .eqxializer— 
the way men and women of different ethnic groups can 
make the ^erican Dream come true. Is it wprking? 
,^sii>g 19?'0 popul^^ion census data, the effect of 
education on job holding and income for various 
^cial sub-^roiH5S is now being analyzed, 

with 200 piec^ of information iA hand on over^ two 
mil lion persons, results should hild. great 
significance for national plajmimg and policy. But 
it also makes for painstaking* progress, Eeirly 
indica-}:i6ns are that education has a very powerful 
positive eflfect on a-per^n's career once' other 
factors-^aure held constamt. But vauriations do 
exist among racial groups. Being laarried, single, 
apparent or non-paurerit als<3r makes a difference in 
job access and earning power. Considerably more 
work will be necessarV to explain t^se diff e2;;ences, 
however, • ^ • 

For women the effect of part-time work appears to 
be very significant. But the sj^ifics of this are 
fetill unclear, FurtKer, if discrimination is, 
important in explaining occupational choices, and 
earnings in the labor market-at-lcirge, researchers 
are speculating at this point , that its effects 
will be weaker in government-related work whfere 
access and earnings sure more controlled. If this 
is true, women who are Federal civi'l ^service 
eiroloyeeS^^ for insjtance, should ^ecurn more than ^ 
women employed in* the private sector , 

Mth completion of this study set for December 1976, 
planners can look forwctrd to using the information 
as they develop programs for 197B, 

.^incipal Investigator: Geoffrey Carliner 
' • r University- of Western 

' \ Ontario 

' London, Ontario N6A 3K7 



VBODVCr AVAILABLE: Progress Beport: Effects of 
Education on the Occupational Achieveroent of Various 
Ethnic Groups * Contact the principal investigator 
for availability- 

COntr.act Nb^t NIE-G-74-0090 Funding: §43,220 • 



28^ EFFECTS OF SOCIAL CLASS BACKGROUND OH THE CAREER 
* CO^SHITHENT OF WOMEN ATTENDING NON-ELITE COLLEGES 



Wonien from working-class backgrounds often Bppe to 
earn Allege degrees, but will they later go on to 
recilize' their career potential? The answer for 
many is "No,r according bo 289 woiaen at a state 
college. 

First of all, vjonien tend to choose "foainine" y 
occupations, and &us they desire to ^nter career 
fields such as teaching that.are already overcrowded 
Even when college counselors tell them that such 
fields are essentially closed, they persist in 
preparing for tbem anyway, ^ 

Why do they do tlAs? Apparently because parents 
<^foo-r at an ^arly age ^toward jobs that are 

"good for vjixnen,** Then too, the coll^ege 
curriculum may not olfer:. nontraditional career 
jOptions, 

Because c^eer aspirations are narrated at an early 
age, "fedcSmendat ions ^iji elude involving parents in ^ 
school career education programs and bringing 
children into contact withlSSh and wOTaen who are* 
in careers atypical for their sex. 3y making 
stud^ts awcure of labor market realities at an 
early age — before they have closed their minds 
to career options — and by prqviding information 
about "these options, it may be possible to 
encourage girls to make truly responsible choices^ 

The working-class women in this saiia>le do not 
generally let their career take preceden<e^over / 
their roles as wives*. and motl^rs. While many hcS>e 
to pursue careers outside the home at some point, 
they are unrealistic about the extent to which 
.their family ccranitments will prevent ttiem from \ 
"meeting their career goals and vice versa. 
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. , The atithor suggests that career education be redefined 
as lifestyle education to help women em^r^Xi see the 
demands of home ^nd career on their lives an^s^en 
make realistic choices about tfie lives they wish to 
•lead. They should be encourag©3 to ask themselves 
such questions as: "Do I want to inarry? Do I want - 
to have a career? How can I reach, both of these 
goals?" Teachers should help tHem make these 
clx>ices and encourage women who have successf iilly 
balanced career and home congnitments to be role 
models in career education programs for wOTien. 

Princij^l Investigators ^5ary J. Guttmacher^^ 

The HURON Institut^^ 
123 ^5ount Auburn Street 
. Cambridge, MA 02138 



^ PR0IX3CT AVAILABLE: .Final report in, progress* * 
Contract No.: NIE-G-74-p041 Funding: \i3>629 
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29. AN 'empirical ESTIMATION OF. THE. IMPACT OF 

ALTERNATIVE POS?fcECONDARY EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 



Major increases in coHege enrollment occurred in 
-the 195(J's and 1960's. l4ie reasonis' -f or this 
growtii include lii>eralized admisj^ons policies, 
new and more accessible two- ipd four -year colleges 
and the Viet Nam war. 

4 

The primary public policy determinant of college , 
attendance rates is the level of tuition at public 
colleges. For married men and women ovea; 25 
lowering tuition *at local two-year colleges froia 
$400 to zero doubled 1970 college^ attendance rates'. 
Another study found that lowering tuition by $200 
in 1961 raised the aggregate Qollege attendance . 
rates of recent high school gradnates by laore ^.than 
14 percent.' Young^ peo^e of middling sUaility and 
frrai low- income backgrounds were found to hSve the 
largest response to the level of tuition. This 
nieans -a higher education subsidy scheme is most 
efficient if 'it focuses its aic3 on these groups, 

Tkhnission policy of local colleges — especially the 
local two-year college--were found to have major 
iiroact on attendance rates. If local public cx>lleges 
are "open, door," the attendance rates of adults is 
sometimes a third h'igher', Th^college ^trance 
rate for recent high school ^aduates is about 10 
percent higher. Even if it is not open door^ the 
znere existence of a lodal public college has 
substantial impact on college attendance.' Enrollment 
rates of married men and women over 25 double if 
the SMSA' has a oublic two-year college. 

li nimiber of striking determinants of ddult 
attendance were uncovered. Presumably because of 
,the GI Bill, Viet Naun veterans were three times 
more l^Jcely to be attending college. Women who 
have worked for pay at some time in^'the past ten 
years were much more likely to be attending college. 



^Ehis" suggests that women see qpllege as a vay to ^ 
career advancen^nt^ 

Principal Investigator: John H* Bishop 
" ■ ' Institute for ^search on 

* Poverty \ 
* University of Wis(6onsin * 

Madison, WI 53706 . 



PRODUCT AVAXEaBLE: Can Adults Be HopXed On College? 
Some Detenaincints of Adult College Attendance 
(Paper 319-74)*; Income, Ability and the Deaand f6r 
Higher Education (Paper 323-75) . 'Available from - 
the author. - 

Contract No.: NIE-<^-74-0100 Funding: ?6S,296 _ 
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30. ESTABIISHING DIRECTIONS AND I^RIORITIES FOR 
' SCHOOL-BASED' CAREER EDUCATION 



Career educatidn seems roore vulnerable to criticism 
than* most educational reforms- The reason: K sits 
, astride inanyi fundamental dilemmas of American 
sotSiety — ^the political ideal Qf fxe^cm and^ 
independence for the* individual is no^ always 
ccsnpatible with^ the efficiency and productivity ' , 
der^nded by the econo&y. Since care^ educators 
must take a stanii on the , issues — should the "work 
ethic" be reinforced or abandoned for instance— 
they probcibly will continue to draw the fire of the 
loovement • s cr xtxcs : . ^ ^ • ' 

the oiitlook may^ot be as bleak as J.t seems- 
Th^^ authors saw an "underlying consensus*" of where 
careef education priorities should be placed/ 
though ^ane practitioners may not agree. Career 
education should: ' 

• Bring together people and job^ . The 

^x^rtance'of work Sjv3 occupation is galnin,g 
greater recognition from scholars and 
practical wWple in many fielcJs. If career 
. education i)elps people make\bettef career ' , 
decisions, it may contribute" greatly -to 
. individual and national well-being. . ~ 

* • Develop awareness and capability for adult 
roles- Young'people need to know how .to 
. ' function as adults and be recognized ^s 
adults in this society. * Career eSucation 
should help expand student contacts and 
in€eractive experiences with adults a 
variety of rales including work rol^s. < 
Y6ung people need ways to "try on" those 
roles in circumstance^^ where early failures 
, wiy. not be damaging. - ^ ^ . 

m Create diverse routes to publicly recogitized 
masteries. - l-todern spciet;y demands many 
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talents of it^ workforce, but 'schools 
nurture only a^few. These. may be in : 

- oversupply. "By bringing into school 

^ aw^eness and encouragenjent of masteries 

in the world outside school, career education 
can pxovide avjsnues to redognized ' 
» * accoDflplishment for more sti^ents, develop 

more talents / esise iinnecessary competition 
' among studentsr— and — ^provide the ecohoUiy 
with workers with diverse coiroetencies." 

•l*" Enable students to comprehend, cope with 
2uad influence the economic-social-^politlcal 
system ^ If , individuals have no conception 
of the system of which their actions are a 
part/ they cannot act in society or their 
own best interest. Youth need to^know bow 
their decisions affect society* 

% Assist in the aqqiiisifelon of the means for 
self-support . "5*ung people who don't go 
to college join' the workforce, join "die 
iineji5)lQyed, or become part of a "mysterious 
' *and. appairently growing body of teenagers 
who aire nc^t eijiployed and who do pot look 
' - for work." JPhese last groups are often — ' 
but not always — ^ptablic problems as Well 
as personal problems to thenjse Ives, and 
their families. -If career edufcatipn helps 
them learn to support themselves through 
honest work, it will rielp meet critical * 
social n^eds.' * ' . • 

/ „ . . ' - ■ 

What specifics will accmpiish all'thi^? While 
there*^" no single "right" way df doing things, 
suggestipns include providing training in skills 
for the' range of careers between the low-paying 
menial %asks and the high-payii>5 professions so 
iS-'and 17-year-oids ^ould laave school with tg=ie means 
for honorable self-support.* Whether youths would 
choose to use such skills for income during^ college/ 
'for lifelong self-si:?)port or not at all would.be 

- the option 'of the individual. 
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5he second portion the report suggests guidelines 

for curricHltsn development Based on "a^i alternative 

to baa^ statement behavioral objectives" intended - 

tp help developers and funding agency reviewers 

alike. ♦ ' . * 
* * " 

Principal Investigator: Joseph Schwab 

• Center for the' Study of 

Democratic Institutions 
Box 4068 
^ Santa Barbara, CA. 93103 



PRODUCT AVAIIABLE; Career .Edi3cation: The State 
of the Idea stnd Its Prospects for the Future (with 
E.W. Eisner and "Becker, l^alker) , October L974, 

CdntTAPt N. : NIE-<:^--74-bo48 Funding ; $38 , 936 
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EVALUATING THE RETURNS dN THE EDUCATION QF 
. WpHEJi ^ .J " J 

Is^ the 'thought of futute higher incojpes driviAg 

many millions of young women to^ the nation's college 

^jan^nise^? The answer is'^Pclearcut no, making-' a 

closer look ai; ^female education and earning power 

necessary. \, ^ ^ * > * • , 

« * - • • 

' • • t ' 

Statistics indicate that for women, a .year of 

eduQation increased the^ hourly wage rate by sejren 

percent. This coirpare's to. a 3-1 percent "increase . 

for men per year of education attained. college 

decree increases' women's wag^s by twic^-as much 

a^. men' St for both blacHs and >^hites* This result, 

which indicates a statistically higher average 

retT^n for women and no lower r-etunis by race, *is 

in striking contr^t to earlier estimates of the 

j^ettjSn to'educatioa. A high school diploma, incireases 

t^e wages* of whit^ ^someil relative to white 'men j 

apd bla9k m6nl[relative to black women- It follows,. ^ 

then, .that ;5irice white women have the 4iighest 

return on" high school, they aflso hav'e the largest- . 

I^b^ortionate attendance and are less likely to^ 

drog-out than other race/sex groupings. Indications 

aire that black women ^5^erience the greatest \^ 

incre'^se. in wages from a college degreev^but they 

are l^s lifkelyL than white men and women to receive ^ , 

the^degree. . - • ^ 

^ , \^ - ' ' " 

If the returns on ^ucation look so good, why^aren,^-t 
^Wdmeia*s earnings statistics rosier? l|i^ormation 
presented here* shows that the perso^jja^ characteristicrfe 
moat likely to screen one out of*^"a wage-optimal • 
occupatio'n is being a wcroan,^ while the characteristic 
roost likely ^.get. one into "a wage-optimal occupfition 
is beigg a^Mh. ini terms of specific occupations, 
women are^roqre likely than*men*to hb screened' from 
they professions regardless of education or race^ and 
they , are more likely to j56-pverrepres^ted in clerical 
andiservice occupations. Xh^re is no evidence that. 



'there axe differences in general ability favoring 
men aver women which would substantiate a claim » 
that there' is a shorter st?)ply of TOllege-ability 
women than of men. 
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-^\*-aDr why aren^t more women in college? 9"®.* 

explanation is that there are* dif fer'fential - 
opportyiiiiies to attend college — or^a form of 
nonmaj^et discrimination — operating against women. 
The dppo^tunitiys ioay be fewer for women because 
colleges reiser Mmiatg, because funding ^sources 
I (parents, scholarships, etc.) discriminate, because 
' high school counselors discriminate, or because 
^ * * 'other soc£5^5ization processes mak^^-women less ^ 
likelytd sefe themselves a^ colieg^ material- * 

^^fhat can -schools do? iielp women enter and succeed 
/ ^in college pfbgrams, pxd^viding mo ral sup port arid 
finandi&l ^fl when needed. ' Chances . a^e \helr r , 
% attendance will improve and^they 'il con5>lete the ^ 
^ entire program, if these survey findings hold up. 
^ High' school t^punselors should avoi<J steering girls . 
4j>to- "women ' i work.", jobs when better^paying , fields* 
are* just ,33 viable^-" With parent, teacher and peer 
stapport, girls can visualize themselves as competent 
' qoXlege grad^'tes,. earning Vs jnucif or mor6 than men 
if they st rive fcb overcome 1 the hurdles before them-. 

Principal Investigatojr: Janice Fanning Jdadden 

. ^ * Regipnal Sqience Department 

" • . ^ •. - ^ ^pniversity of Pei?nsylvania 

^ \\ ^ . J\ Tlfeladelpnia, PA* 19147 



PRODUCT .AVAILABLE The^,Role, of ^^ages and Occupation ^ 
'. i^ Detlannji^in# the Education of Youhic> Women and Men 
Woijcers ^ .Opntact the principal "investigator "for 
availability . • ' ^ ^ 

^Con.tr.^ No.: Funding: $25,843 



" 31 .'^EVALUATION OF THE-COMPREHENSlVEXAR^R 
' ^-^EDUCATIOH MODEL . 



Give people tTie chance to try career education on 

for size and they*ll likft*the way it look^ and .fits, 

* . ♦ * ** 

fiat's the overriding'^^conclusioiv of Brickell and 
^associates who followed the multi-year development 

K>f CCEM {theTtonrorehensiTO Ciureer, Educitio«-4dQdel) . 

What • do people in the six test 'cog^Anities think? 

Career education do^fis maketa 'dif ferenc^in their 

^.ives — ^particularly aaong teachers amd students 
* vdlo are involved 4n it day by day, i * 
_ » ^* ' ' ' ^ ( * ' 

_ Bifickell's Study — ^incliiding one repqrt 'titled 

Attitudes Toward Career Education (October* 1973) — 
shows^*that stix3ents welcome career eoncation 
activities* because th$y giv^ a dose or\ reality to 
l^rnings. Teachers, too, are convinced of the ^ - 
"^^lue of. career education onc^ they're invoiced, 

'^^Peirents cire favorable, yet^sQme parents question 
'jjjiether it^s right t&^grant ^ed:\t for work 
experience youngsters receive in the copmy)ity> 
and* wonder if weavingr career education into the 

* regulcir curr^cylim is better than maintaining' 
separate coursiljf. ' Brickell i>elieyes, however, lihat 
if staff pan show parents and consnunity people' 

. that nothing is iDeijig lost by the infusion of , ' 

career education, c^eer. education .shoul'd b^ '.^J 
^^^.-OT^ted. " ' . . ' '.fi ' 

Brickell somfis one joote of* caution about the'liigli 

* ma]^ks that persons in the six developmental sites ^ 
, gave to.CCEM: Their favor^le attitudes could have 

been influenced byiPhe fact that thes^ communities 
w&re in cin the gtouhd floor of k national priority 
and received sribstantial. publicity , f^eder^l support 
and professional assistance fiNDm .the ddnter for 
Vocational Education. 

The six school districts who* helped builc^^JCEM 
learped some useful things th^t other communities 
^# ^ - • ^ 
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should Icnow. Fpxir findings hoped tiy Brickell stand 
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Even tho:ugR you need local .career -education 
advocates whose ^ideas are respected, it's ^ ^ 
also important to have -administrators who 
really believe caxeer education must happen. 
Use of- outside e5^>efts ^Iso whelps., 

StsJ^t^P^^^®^ flexible materials from other 
sources as a starting point for building* / 
-^eir own* , j , ' \ 

Teachers will not use community resdurces 
^ Without assistaince. * ^ ^ 

Formal evaluation may not be* essential # * 
partly because s3me cci^er education'^ 
outcomes — such as "s^lf-undetstanding" — 
are difficult to measure, , * 

A separate report developed fay thics contract cc^lled 
Data^For Decisions (March 1974), asks the que^ion, 
'^Who really needs to know what evaluation information 
on* programs like thpse — and when do they need it?** 
In lafg^ Federal projects like CCS^/ says Brickell* 
• evejrybody naturally wants evaluation information 
as soon as possible. What people need to know ^ 
depends oi^ how far up the line^ the decision maker 
sits. A 'general nrle_of thumb offered to evaluators 
by. Brickell: Writ©" a one-sentence summary, -a one- 
page summary, elnd a ten-page summary based on yoxir 
10& pages of findings. 'TJien,' put yourself in the 
sho'es of the person who is to^^ead it in order to 
see which version provides the essential' facts 
needed at that particular time. 

' Another special report titled "A Review of the 
Developmentcil Program Goals for jthe Comprehensive 
Career Education hJode^" (August 197,3) illustrates 

. the continuing debate over career education ^s a 
concept.* Brickell's staff assembled two blue- 
ribbon panels pf "outsiders" to examine a set of 



over 1,000 goals th^t shaped the design of C^4— r 
and that are still tised iy career edtication^ef forts 
today. College professors and c&riciium experts 
generally agreed the goals vere too ambitious and 
ill-conceived ("over reach, over-prpmise, and over- 
Jcill" said onei while state legislators, university 
* •leaders, local school board manberiC ^superintendents, 
employers and teachers generaHy taught it was about 
time such outcomes were addressed despite the 
difficulties.. The report does not contain the actual 
goals but summarizes re'vdewer. responses. ' 

Principal Investigator: Henry* 3ric):ell 

Policy Studies in Education 
S ^ 

52 Vaj^derbilt Avenue 

• Kew York, m 10017 

PROTUCTS AVAILABIS: Profiles of CCSH Locations ; 
A Review of the Developmental Program Goals for 
the Coarorehensive Career Education Itodel ; Attitiides 
Toward Career Education ; Data for Decisions . 
Contact the principal investigator fo;r availability. 

Contract N.: NE-C-00-3-0054 Funding: $359,827 




33: EXPERIEHCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION, 



For high school students who want to .learn f irs^ihand 
what it*s like to be a job holder in tbotay's complex 
world; NIE has developed and tested a tmique 
alternative: Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) • 

While career exploration is an inrcortant feature 
,of the^ program,:, the concept has becOT>e in laost 
cases synonyiDOus with ccnrorehensive se^ndary 
education itself. Youngsters at xsost HBCE test - ^ 
sites aure iseeting $11 the requireaents for high 
school while, gaining many of the coinpetencies for 
everh:ual '^oh entry y postsecondary education and 
family responsibilities^ as well, ^ 

EBCE differs from most alternative secondary school^ 
prograias by balancing academio, personal and 
vocation development. Using the world of work ^ 
a way to tie these three elements together lasikes 
EBCS' different frcHu vocational programs , too: 

• EBCE eciphasizes ceireer exploration, with 
site and job rotation, rather than single 

'-work experiences, 

r p "EBCE ensphasizes the develoi^ent of general 
^'rather than ^b-^pecific career -skills, 

• EBCE is targeted to all students*' 

m EBCE learning activities in the conraunity * 
QjEibine vocational learning with academic 
9 and personal learning objectives. 

*' ' " 
' • EBCE. allows students a major role in shapii^g 

their program? in the conEnunity. * , 

• , HBCE coissnunity participants arid students 

are unpaid. 
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StuflentS'^^Pcirents; conaninity resource persoiis and 
staff in Oakland^ California; -Tigard, Oregon; 
Philadelphia/ Pennsylvania; and Charleston, West 
Virginia proved EBCE could work beginning with the 
1972r73 schopl year. Now, hundreds 6f graduates 
later, the idea of students and adults working^and 
learning together outside the traditional school 
classroom has spread tfiroughout the* nation to dozens 
of schoolr districts, large and small* 

What *can . staidents in EBCE learn as they spend f rOT 
one day to three laonths at various wor}q>laces in a 
ccjssnunitiy? Things like: 

• learning and applying 'scientific principles 
in ijisaunology at a medical laboratory, and 
in ecology with a natiaralist at a state . 
park; . ' 1 " % ^ 



takir^g abstra ct ions fro s t -o xt ^ feok c-^a^bout- 



raarketing, weights and measutes, consigner 
$'ights or supply and' demand; anid finding 
out w^^t they loean to ijutchers, sxipermarket 
buye^, advertisers and consumer action. I 
agencies; 

i - . ' -Jl 

I : 

# learning how to use a slide rule to make 

^ick cost estimates at a j«:inting cosspany, 
coiismte board feet at a lumbei^' yard or ^ 
make equivalents fcJetween inches and metrics 
at an auto mechemic's shop; 

• developing writing and interviewing skills 
with a political journalist while studying 
city government firsthand, 

Bvaliiation studies conducted by the develop^s, 
visits by outside reviewers and an extezmal evaliiation. 
conducted by Edixrational Testing Service have ^ 
substantiated What students, parents, employees and 
^praduates say: The prograua helps adolescents make 
the transition to adulthood in ways that traditioncd^ 
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schools usually do not duplicate. Besides meeting 
regiilar graduatio^i requirenents^ ^^BCE helps students- 
no matter their -backgrounds or career 
aspirations — become more self-confident; better 
able to cosEnunicate and relate to adults and better 
able to manage *their own time and learning activities' 

EBCE materials and training options are best obtaiix^ 
by contacting the original developers: 

Earold HendCTSon * 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
- P-O. -Box 1348 ^ ^ 

1031 Quarrier Street 
Charleston, WV 25325 
Contract ISo. NIE-C-00-4-0008 

Robert Peterson 

Fair West Laboratory for Educational Research 

and Deve lopment • 

185S Folsom Street ' ~ 

San Franqisco, CA 94103 
Coritrac^f No. NIE-C-00-4-0009 * 

. Rex Hagans * # 

Iforthwest Regioitai Educational Laboratory 
710 S*W. Second Avenue • 
Portland, OR 97204 
Contract No. NIE-C-00-4-0010 

Kichaelita guinn 
Research for Bet4:er Schools 
1700 Market Street, Suite 1700 
Philadelphia, PA 2 9103 ^ 
Contract lk>. NIE-C-00-4-0011 

iAnd, since EBCE is being install^ in alix>st every 
state, interested persoi)s might ^ontact the career . 
education coordinator at their stfete departments 
of e<iucation for names of demonstration sites in 
their local areas or regions* -ml 
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34 /'-EVALUATION OF THE KOUNTAIN-TlAIWS EDUCATION S ' ' 
ECONOMIC D&VELOPHENT PROGRAI-I, iNC. . 

More than two million rxiral families with incomes 
Jbelow thefpoverty level woQld qualify for a 
Itountain-Plains approach to famiiy-centered life, 
preparation. This two-year external program 
evalriation has three distinct elements,. Part I is 
a»followup stiK3y of those families who coirolete 
the Mountain-Plaingi program as compared with those : 
families who leave the program early, and with a 
ctxroarison* group of families'- who met entry* 
requirements for the program but were not admitted. 
Abt has conducted sc«De 1,000 interviews with 
'families at interval^ of 6, 12, 18 ^d 24 ironths, 
depending on when tifey left Glasgow. ^ , 

Part II of this study asks the question: "If a 
Hountain-Plains type program were available - 
anywhere 'in the country, how many , families with ^ 
backgroimds similar to those presently admitted 
to Mountain-Plains would be eligible?" Criteria* 
used in maJcipg this estimate are fami'lies with 
heads of household (chief breadwinner) aged 18-49^^^ 
who are physically aad inentally able to work, v^S^ . 
have at least a primary education, v^ose income'^'^^^J^s^- 
is not more than 1.5 times the official poverty 
level and \fho reside in a rtjral area. 

Results indicate a largely f^rgotteiy population 
in ^efica mi^ht enroll if a^Koijntalx>-Plains 
program were available in their region. About 2.3 
million families r^iresenting some 11 million 
individuals met the above criteria using 1970 * 
census data. Vtomen ar^ the heads of household in 
23 percent of the family units. ■ • 

About 62 percent of all heads "of household have 
coiapleted high sc2x>oi/ while only ?p percent 
reported an -8th grade education" or less, ^eir 
average total income was S3, 800 in 1^70. the 
study notes that, contrary to popular opinion. 
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this popiilation is not "lazy, indolent* asTfd taking 
■a -free ride- on the welfare rolls"- They have a 
^larger percentage of family head^ working than 
the national average— ^aiid often over 40 hours a 
week at -^that,. ' ' r 

Part III of the sti^y-also still in progress^is 
an exaniifetion of.£otir pro^aas siiaiiar to 
"wc^untain-Plains to see how costs -and serviced. can 
iJe crobared . ' ' ' ; ^ . 

' i^incipai Investigator Richard 'Bale 

' , ^ Abt, Associates I Ihc, 

• 55 Wheeler Street 
'Casibrid^Q/ HA 02138 



...PRCXHJCTS A^ILABLS: Contact Abt Associates, Inc. 

LO$~lEhe~^status "of the ^rree compbnerlts 6f ' this 
* study. / ; ' ' ' 

' Contract/^.: NI5-C-7.4-010^ Funding: $785,128 
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35, A FACILITIES HATjOBOOK-FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



a run-down, abandoned old store front 
buxfdihg regain a mppy* useful and exciting life? 
Yes~as a career education facility. 

In 21 career . education programs aroiQnd the country, 
effective ac|^iyities are operating out of facilities 
as diverse as the projects whioh inspired then. 
The handbook shows hov adzninistratdr^ can create 
environments for-" career education and how nqtmunity 

resources ran be utilized effectively. 
* ' f • 

The floor plans, photographs and descriptions in * 
this book demonstrate how school staff imaginat^io^ 
and cocsnitiaent can create an au€o :^epair training « 
center or a raobile podel of & iudii coiupai»y office. 
In Gig Harbor, Washington^ ^lenenrary ^schcj^l children 
learn horticultural skills^ in the World of Work 
Greentouse. In Bowling Green / kentucky / students' 
career "educatio/s activities are integrated with 
other studies — every subject' is made relevant to 
the world of work and no special facilities are. * 
required. * . . " ' . • 

Mi of this suggests that the goals and characteristics 
of career education have implications fo;: physical 
^settings. An active learning process geared to £he 
real world must provide opportunities -for students 
in diver:se environments xnside and outside the 
School, .Adequate planning to ensure a variety of 
options' for 'stude/its is nxJfet * important; say the ^ 
authors. A facility need not be expensive Or . 
lasjishly equipped. It may be a modified dlassroom 
or a network of plajcement lopatipns in the community, 
but what it is must be determined thropgh a well-., 
organised planning process. 

I^ee-p^ogramming/planning process .models are 
described — the Charette, the\seneric Planning Model 
^nd the CKS model {developed by th^ firm of Caudill, 
^RQj^lett end -Scott)- Each model emphasizes broad ^ 
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community involvement*. Generic Planning ^5odel 

cmd CKS identify^ several steps to^ "problem see^cing . 
toong these are H goal development*, ,-2) needs , ' - 
assessment, 3) problem analysis, 4) generation of . 
alternatives^ 5) jdelection of polioies/programs, 
6) implementation and 7) e^valu^tion^ , ' 

What comes thrgu^""cl^arly in this.piractical ' ' 

publication is^that *t5iere is no single formula or 
facility that will work in all schools, fl^ocal' 
^schbol people ,an^ theA: comEainities need to carefully 
explpre, «pi^ 4^nd dev^lot) facilities according to 
local ne&s and resources. This book proyides a 
Jjroad perspective on ,21 of ni^ny possible solutioi^-.^ 

^' ^ c- . . \ * ' 

Principal Investigat<5r: George Gage ^ 

-Syst*ent- DeVel orient Corporation 
• 2500 Colorado Avenue 
, \ ' Santa Monica , CA 90406 . 

' • ■ "•■ " /' ■ * 

^IIODUCT'AVAILABIS; HIE Papers in Bdurfatio'n and 
Work: No. 2: Faeilities ^Handbook fxy Career 
Education. / , \ 

Conti^ct Nof: NIS-C-T4-0143 Funding: $88,029 
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36. FiaO TEST AND REVISION OF CQflpREHENSiVE 
. CAREER EDUCATION. MODULES 



Based on teacher/ schcx>l and publisher surveys, " 
career -Education materials should be inexpensive, 
easy to use and gearedirto what's already happening 
in American classrooms. . • " 

By and large, teachers want lesson plan's and units 
that ^e short, siinple to pre|)are, easy tov givg;, • 
studeiits for independent study and vlsialfy app^iing 
to everyone. Professional educators don't want to 
he told they 'must do SOTething in a particular way 
and are concerned that career education fit in wi-th 
the school district's instructional mission. 

While its criar'ge was to field test and revise the 
bulk of curriculum units originally developed as ' 
part .of the Comprehensive Career Education jtodel,^ 
American Institutes for Research is quick to p(5inq 
out that like the other 29 uni€s* the guides are 1** 
not designed to be the final answer. But for 
school districts considering career education^ th^y 
should help point the w^y for, gradual K-12 career ^ 
education irfftision. 

As part of its study^ AIR discovered that inost 
school systems will at best be able to budget x>nl^ 
about $10-12 per classrooJa per'ye^r for career 
education materials. They found that teachers like 
h^nd^>oks which include reproducible' materials and 
which giv^ them flexibility in* classroom adaptation. 



♦The other' 29 units are presently aval lable*^ from,, 
the .Center for Vocational Education CGVE) , cJxTer 100 
units spanning all grade levels and subject areas 
were bri^n^lly developed by CVE and the ^ix 
cooperating school systems. About 60 were transferred 
tb'AIR-fof revision-and testing. 
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Admiixi^trators are concerned ^about how .imich training 
of teachers ^ill be required if Career education is 

'to*be easily 'infused into existing curriculum. 
Both groups like publications that' are short and 

■ to the point with good organization ^nd graphics- 

As* a result of their' field test^-involving over . 

.16,000 students and their 527 teachers in- 31 school 
districts in 3 states—AIR staff revised the 61* 
units it tested into some 130 modules for grades 
K-12^ Lessons were rearranged, alternative learning' 

•activities were suggested, - cost reductions were _ 
made and over all, visual appeal was improved. , The 
language in student? materials was alsb sin^lif ied . 
and reading levels reduced thanks to suggestions 
by curriculum ebcperts. Topical areas like 
"Understanding and Directing Self -Development, " • 
•'Responsibilities as a Worker and Citizen" and 
"Personal Planning and Goal Pursuit" are covered- ^ 

' Principal Investigator:- James Dunn 

' 'American Institutes for 

Research 
- 1p,0, ^Box 113 
Paio Alto, CA 94302 - 

* '■ * * 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: Project complete. Contact 
the publisher, American Learning Systems , .1106 
• jisiiette Avenue, Columbus, -Georgia, for further 
information.. 



Contractile.: NIE-C-74-0142 Funding; $960,441 



37. FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER HIGH SpHOOL-THE -IMP-ACT 
. OF ADOLESCENT SOCIAL SYSTEM ON StiBSEQOENT 
OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



The'wcJrds Thigh school" conjure up differint " 
memofie^s^r different p^ple. But how did 
those High^chool e:q>erienees and friendsiups 
afffect the lives of people •five, ten or fifteen 
yeax;s' later? Temtoe is seeking the answers* -to 
that provocative question by tracking how the. 
adolescent years affect career decisions later 

• on, * : ; > . » ■ * 

Coleman's study of midwestern high school students, 
Adolescent Society^ which began with an original ^ 
survey in 1957, provides, a continuing' source of 
da^ for this longitudinal effort, fecial values 

* and attitudes / educational aspiratioife/'ability, 
experiences aund the high school ^social^ structure 
qt^e 1957-58 scene were Coleroan^ s 'ke^ topics: 
"Temme*^ re-survey is gathering.. da pn subsequent 
educational^ occupational a^d social experiences 
whicTi, when coH^leted and aiiilyzed against the 
original data, will shed co'rfeiderable light on 
how^ thos6 nea^y forgotten' attitudes an4 events 

^ at 16^ shape, t^^li^fe of .the 35^year-olds. -Of * 
special interest will be follow-tw s'tudy reports, 
pn career decisiori-inalcing pattern's of ''womeri^g 
and mid-career development for both men and'^wonv^, 

-There are two publications at presejtt. The first, 
^ OQCupatj.onf Meanings a^d .''ieasures , has two 
purposes: 1)- to add 'to systematic knowledge about 
occupational 'Structure as a-featui^e of society 
' and 2)4^to;develop methods and mea^res for 

advancing our understanding of ^tlje world* of work 
^ ^•"an3 how the individual, progress through "it — 
V psych^ogic^lly, specially and economically. 3^e- 
second^ book. The History *and ^'jethc^dology of the 
Adol^sceixt $6'ciiety Follow-l^p Sj:udy , docunlents^ and 
describes progrless to date^- as well as speci£yiaig^ 



prcx:edures, technical |)roblems encoiinter^ by ^ ^ 
researchers and strategies use<| «to overcome them. 

. ^ / _ * • Z^' 

Educatprs — career educationists or not— -will be * 
a^ikiously aWai*£ing iloreu. resuXts of this 'signal ^ 
-study". ' ' '"^ ' . . " ' 

Principal Invest,igator : LjLoyd Tenooe • 

' Bureab qf Social Science 
* . ^ , ' ^ Research, Inc. 
v • = , 1990 M Street',. N,W, 

' . • * 4 .W^shiftgton, D.C: 20036 

. PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: (Contact Dr, Temme at the, v 
Bureau of Social S9iehce Rese^tf-ch, Inc^for further 
iSiformation, *. ' / ' » , 

Contract No. : 1^IE-^-74-4o'Q6 . binding': $164, 64o 



38. A HISTORY ,pF ADULT DEGREE RKOGRAMS, 



Adults ^re returning to U.S. campuses in increasing 
numbers. How has higher education responded to'j^he 
demands placed ton it by mature l&amers? _ * 



After looking at the British and American roots. «of 
degree prograias for adi^lts/ Hall describes how U.S. 
colleges and universities developed special* 
baccalailreate^ progr^n^, ^^Tbe Irwo world warjs., created 
a need for . large numbeifs of trainee^ pepple. 'Evening 
arrf extension pro-ams sprouted during the* 1950*^ 
^s enrollment swelled* ^ • ' - 

While the Bill made it possible for ^veterans 

to pursue college degrees/- it also highlighted t^he 
dijfferences between adult ai^fd adoless^ent students 
The learning which veteran^ could demonstrate up<5n w 
tflfeir return from military service Encouraged 
institutions tq experiment with cTredit.for life 
experien&e. . / • 

^ 1^11 selected eight programs which as a group -form 
a bridge between th^ e>;,tensi6n degree programs of 
Vne earl;^^JK^O'*s and the ncmtradition^l assessment 
progran^ of iiTlfe I'^fo's and beyond. Two» appfoaches 
to ^ the curriculum design of*spe^cial baccalaureate- 
urograms havfe emferged. 

Onelset of programs — Brooklyn College, Queens 
.Coltege, J-^undelein College and Roosevelt Univer'sity- 
relied on existing tourses 'for their curriculum. 
The other set bf progr^^l^^tJniveLrsity of Oklahoma/ 
•Syrapuse^iversity, Godd^rd College, and University 
of 'South FWrida^'-^created .curricula^-whicb departed 
substantially from w^at already e^^isted and were 
delivered to students through, independent sjbudy. 

There were problems during those early year^ — " ~ * 
funding, fluctuating enrollment and oQncerns of / 
traditionalists. . In"the ^mi^-1970*s"some of these 

. : • • ■ .0.11' . » • ^ 



^groblems still reqxiireSaore^work, ^ But, Hall 
TOgki^es, the efforts Of special adixlt pfograms 

tiav^l^ped create a loorV favorable climate for ^ 

the adult studen^on. U.^., college cajnpuses-. 

> ^ ^ 

Principal 'Investigator: James C. Hall^ % ^ 

College of Continuing . 
' - • ^ Educatiqp ' - ' 

- Roosevelt University • 

430 South Michigan Avenue 
• ♦ Chicago, IL--6t)605 

PRODUCT AVAIIABI^, A History of Baccalaurea^ 
Programs for Adults, 1945-1970 , Available from 
ERIC {#HDl 01-607) . 

"\ • 

<:ontract Ito. : NE-G-00- 3-0199 Funding: $9,997.' 
* 1^ • 




39. H0HE/C0M4UNITY-BASED CAREER ED,UCATIO« PROJECT 



Many adults already in school daiwrking want 
accurate/ \ip-to-date information/when .makitig career 
ctoices* -While such infonaati^n is not oft«en readil 
available, adults who spend roost of t^eir time at 
home find career guidance particularly hard to get. 

In Providence; BlK>de Island / a unique adult counselii 
service is providing one answer ^o' the quest. ion or * . 

• access .to career guid&ice—personal counseling via 
the tfele^x>ne. To date over 6,000 adults have " 

. benefited from NIE support of this (ifefeer -and lif e- 
^ plai>ning service. 

^As one young ^aother said, "I wasn't- able to ar^ally 
put things together . X didn * t know -wh^e to start . 
I didn't kna« what was available*.** For her and 
other home-b^sed adults, a weli-pabi^icized telephone 
r number has been the' central contact With skilled 
paraprofessional counselors ^nd support^staf f who 
provide individualized career and educational 
information. * * ' 

• ^The focal groiH) ^or^ phone counseling was people 16 
^^ears of age and older who were neither workin^ior 

att^ending school full-tixae. Tj^ere'was parti5ul5^ 
eniphasis on reaching hctoe-based woiaen, young people 
searching for a career, and the elderly. 

A prime goal was to attract individuals who had 
^ little or no access' to personal pl^anning resources 
and provide them — via telephone — ^with information 
on h<?w to maJce career dec^ions and nearby resources 

• .^^that would -help,. To accomplish this, the ISt'bject's 
r;^ staff organized toT . ' * , 

V ; * • ♦ « i 

• Tidvertise counseling uS'ing a broad-based 
media campa^ign^iRcluding television and 
newspaper coverage. , " • , * 

• collect up-to-date infonnatiorr ctbout lo'cal 
, Mucation and ' tiainirfg opportunities, 

••> ■ ■ : 
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publishing the fiixiings in a variety ^of-= 
resource guides. ^ 

Develop a Resource * CenlBer with "extensive 
kdult caaceer education mate;rials. 

pollect ahS analyze data on the characteristics 
and needs of home-based adults aixJ critique " 
how well- the counseling service worked, 

r?^ho \13^ the counseling service? Clients were 
predominantly white (93 percent) ^ f esale (75 percent) , 
narried (51 'percent) and between 20 and 35 years of 
^ge (67 percent) , While about two- thirds of the 
clients had no preschool children, siightiy over 
one-hal£ did have children under 18 living at hoiae* 
In geneiral, clients case from lower income families 
witi^alzaost two-thirds reporting incomes under 
$1(3/000 a year. Despite low incojries the clients 
tended to better educated than ^the Rhode island 
population at -large, with about one-half coii?>leting 

'hi|fi school sipd over one-third having attei^ded 
scKae cdlleg0> 

Those evaluating th^-''>roject:*s servicers foiand that 
pjirticipant^ wer e^n thus last ic about the counseling 
provided ✓ ktl^ragted in large part by .cocaaercial 
television and ne*rfSDaper cofverage, participants ^ 
averaged between three and foiir telephone interviews 
throiaghout' the counseling process. The overwhelming 
W^ority also expressed support of using the telephone 
-rather ti|ian face-to-face contact, specifying th^ 
convenience of telephone communication. ' r 

In reviewing the results <fif counseling, evaluators 
noted that £our out -of ten^^9,5 percent) of the 
clients haia isrolemented a cax€er or educational" -" 
'plan, 21 p^:2;cent *had enrolled* in education and 
'^IS. 5. percent had taken a job- Many Jiore h^d made 
application ^or educationgi programs ^or wer^ 
actively sea2hjh3:ng for '^nployment. >s; 

Participants generally agi^e^ that useful >&3ucation. • 
and trailing information along wi,th sound career 

* 
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guidance was crucial to the service's success. 
Adults also -^rohasiz.^. the inrortance of warath, 
^^rieiidlines^ and helpfulness in counselors. Clients 
repeatedly mention^ that couns,eling had given them 
l^etter idea of what to do" abd "more confidence 

J:o do it^ and there was strong support^ for. soise _ * 
of the tmique publications put together i>y the 
project liJce VkHaen and the World of Work ^, ?r^ 
Liberal Arts and Sciences to Careers and Ext^nal 
Degree Study; A Kew Route to Careers . In additiost^ 

jthe project staff has developed a* series of five , , 
manuals ^ guide the planning of siiailar adult ^ V 
career counseling prograias throughout rhfe country. 

' Principal Investigator: -Vivian Guilfoy' 

Education ^Develoz^s^t. Center 
IT 55 Caapel Street . 

' ♦ ^ewtu5n, 02160 



PRODUCTS AVAILABI^E: HIE Papers in Education and 
Vtork: No. 12 Home-Based Career Education . 
Available in January' 197S from !^XE. 



ContS-^ct ^Jo. 



i;e-c-do 
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uidmc: $2,573,907 
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40» THE IMPACI OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OH THE 
\ EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF WOMEN 

How do educational aspirations <!ev^lop am change 
'in under^jraduate mea and womto? *TO date the research 
and sociological theories on aspirations, h^ve, applied 
jJrimarily to male un<3ergradiiates • Little is knowTi ' 
about the possibly unique infliience of college upon - 
wooe'n, 

»The two niajor but opposing theories of education 
4spirat.ions — naiaely "environmental press" and 
"relative deprivation" — p3?edict the effect different . 
types of^schpals have ^n stjdent notivations. The 
"relative deprivation" theqtjry states -that the keener 
the acadenfc coEpetition and the 'wprse the student 
does^ ^the lower th€^^student 's self-concept and 
aspirations. The 'theory of "enviromsent^ press" 
presents ^n opposing view and says that* stiff 
coES>etition at alite schools is strop^ sotivator 
and, despite the possibility of lov grades for seme, 
cill ,students^pn those canpiises gain higher future 
aspirations. * * ^ ' 

Hhich OTie-of- these theorxes ^liti ^or college- 

women? in an initial si4j53am>le sone interesting 
.trends appeared. Hen tenfi^ to place greater 
eisphasis on^rades in evaluating their academic self-- 
worth. Wonen on the other hand were less^ affected 
by grafees apd laore influenced by high scholastic 
test scores -(<K>cs>arison of superior students 
nat-ionally) / to substantiate their abilities • 

* a 

Data on 6(J,0DD college students used to ftirther 
check outj^ij^ respective theories, had disappointing 
results V Neither "relative deprivation" nor 
'^irSonmeh^^T press'" "btdvld^es S V^ry satisfactory 
explanation for the development of uixSefgraduate 
educational aspirations. Under gradiiate men and women 
did. not seecj to have different reference groups — 
i.e* individuals against whom they Gos^^ar^ , 
themselves to deterainei their respective academic 
abilities. Nonetheles^^e fact remains: fewer , 
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women receiVied ' advanced degree^ tiian did men. Why 
this happens is a topic needing further careful 
study. 

t 

Principal Investigator: Michelle 'Patterson 

I>epartiDent'of Socio logv 




University of Califorpjiia 

at Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara , CA *93i06 



PBCH)UCT AVAHABIZ; ^^ The Iiig>act of Colleges and 
Univer^ties on the Educatiohal and Occvg>ati<vial 
Aspirations of Wofcen . Cpntact" the^ principal 
investigator' for avail^iTity. 

Contract No.: NE-<5-00- 3-0200 Ftmding: $10,904 
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41. THE IMPACT OF EDUCATIONAL ^AHAIfWEaT ON • 
FERTILITY AHp FEMALE LABOR FORCE- BEHAVIOR 



— Iftiat govenm^nt policies would change laarripd wcxaen*s 
i^crticipation. in the labor aarket? To date/ there's 
IK> dear^ answer, ^ 

Most Studies of the relationship between education 
anS eaLTTiing have concentrated on inen, shedding no ^ 
light on* the eooncsaic iiapact of parenthood, for 
insliance, f?);: ^ neither with 'a B&ster*s, degree in 
J history . , * ' ' ' - ' 

. A main part of this task v^s develoraent o/ a ciodel 
to predict the potential wage offers to woiDen not 
nd^ in the labor niarket. Researchers looked at 
three basic questions: What' are t^e costs ai>d ^ 
'be£efics of education in econosiic ters^? If npt-in- 
the^iabor-force wonen entered the labor sarxet, 
would they receive^ benefits similar to those 
presently irking? What is the econonic cost to* 
wonien of bearing children? 

'Tne av ail ability of laarried woisen in labor 
mrket is 16w^r~ dliring tSeIr""cnila-rea^<jg years / 
so .t3iese^ years probably Reduce the I'if^fesve earnings 
of 'women. % But the fact that there ' s \l?ttle 
satisiacfozry data on wage rat^ by sax^aiKl ^ge ^ 
seriously limits an examination of marcj>^ vraaen's 
lifeticse -earnings. However^ the najor s3K>iricar 
finding here implies that the introduction of taSt ^ 
sjah^i^y senses — a' negative income i^x, for exas^le— 
night, only slightly altBr the numipers of 'serried % 
*woinen working in full-t^ime jobs outside the home, 
^rst^ thus De of little value in "equalizing ^ ' 
participation in the labor force betweei^ the sexes. 

Cbe thing is certain, however. Since we d^o tinker J 
with the tax system, we, need to know how the changes 
we iaa3ce will affect both v«3pen's ^nd isen's, labor ^ 
market behaviors. And thatV says ^chultz, requires 
muffh SDore sti>dy. 
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Principal Investigator: • J- Paul Schultz 
' ' _ * / Debartaent of Econoiaics*^ 

. • * \ Yale University 

New Haven, CT 06510 * 



PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Undefs^^ndin^ the Labor Harkgfc^ 
Behavior, of. U>S> Harried Woiaen . Contact -the prirttipaV 
in^^tigator €or availability. 



Contract No/: ^ NE-G-00-3-0212 Funding: $92,021^' 
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-42. INCREASING EDUCATIONAL WORK EXPERIENCES FOR (, 
70UTH . / • . 

Wdll-^d^igned student work opportimities ^'can offer 
'^xperie^nces which are nearly nonexistent, in our ^ 
present pxiblic school system — ^^opportunities to 
observe ^nd participate iji important decision niaklng, 
to fulfill socially useful roles and to relate to 
a variety of» influential, coisE>etent adults. Such 
. wo'rJc expejjiencje, says Silbennan in "think 
paper," can a^so help stud^nte: ^ 
* . « » 

• develop self-re liailce, ^^sezrtivenes^^ 
personal coi^petence, responsibility and 

* interf>er^nal skills'^ 

• learn personal responsibility;' 

• prepare for meaningful and useful caireers; 

• tinders'tand the organization of bureaucracies 
and^how tfey can be inEsroyed, 

Yet «jwbrthwnile woric ej^periences fqf young persons 
. are difficult to fina'.. Young workers consistently 
ar^placed in the lowest-paying and least ^ 
responsible •'posi't ions- E^loyers are relxactant to 
trust inexperienced youth with responsible jobs an^ 
^hesitate to *'dis2:upt, productivity by hiring thea. Ih 
too niany pro'grams youth a?:e placed irx make -work 
situations and isolated* froa.the iiroortant, real- 
>life resbonsibilities/ thereby minimizing, the 
potential value of the opportunity - 

'Effective work experiences. must be carefully desi^gned 
^nd ^yolve mbre than menial, or parallel work t^ks^ 
To be both valiuable ^nd Satisfying the work needs 
to include: 

instructions whieh" clearly communicate 
ot only the work requirements but the more 
subtle "rules of €he game"; ^ 
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• positive, coii5)et^t role models; 

■ -t. ... ■•' ^ . 

• ' meaningful work which off er^"^ risk, challenge 

and group suppc^rtf \ ^ 

• realistic feedback on- successes and failures; 

, adaptation o^f experiences .to individual 
. differences allowing -students to progress 
- ' .to mo^^ ^iifficult , tasks as th^ir skill 
^ Jevel increases* ' ' ' * ^ 

r>eveloping these experiences may me^ redesigning 
present jobs, humanizing wor»k efiVirox^ents au^ 
c^efully plaiming st^udent experiences. Thi§ will 
be no easy task a^nd may be xKJSt s'iiccessfully 
a6rcon5>llshe<3 by using a network ;of federally / . 
sponsored tracing* scp«:iences tt) ^foster socialization 
opportunities r personal matuiTity and refiTistic 
Kareer -plannfhg* ; ' ' * ■ ' N * ' 

Doing so, will both uaprove tfie learning environment 
by tying it to the acftiv;ities of^th^ larg'er ./^ 
coniHninity and benfef it the student, by providing 
opportunities to I'eam attitud^ and skills ' ^ 

ic^rative ,;for future suj::cess. - ^ 



Principal Investigator: Harry 'Silberman 

' -Depar^uent of Education 
• ' • University of Califprrfia 

' ^ • ' • at Eos Aiigeles ^ 

, . \ ^ 405 'niggard AvQlue 

^ ' ' ' ' I>os Angeles ^ CA S0024 



*i2CX>UCrs. AVAILABLE: ' Labor Market Information for 
.^utte, Wolfbein/ Seymour (ed.) 'Tec^le University, 
pKSad^phia'/ 1975. "Ui^jroving Work as a ' ^ , 
SOcializatipn ^stto Contact the principal 
investigator for 'availabiii<:y. ^ i,^ ^ - 

Contract No. : NIE-C^74jQD51 Funding: $1,500 



43. IHDIVIBUALIZED- INSTRUCTiOf^ AND TRACKING IN ^ 
CAREER EDUCATION ^ % ^ \ _ \ 

^ r ' ' '/ * ' f . 

^ "Hie cojicept of individualized instruction has been 
atOjund*" Since Socrates' students were urged to 
jdispover truth' for themselves,. How the idea works 
within the,.. context of three iiajor career education 
programs is the focus of this report, 

, l3ie Mountain-Plains Rural Residential Program in 
.f .^Mpnt^a^ Experience-Based Caireep Education^ at 

R'eseaitrh for Better . School? in ^Philadelphia, and * 
• Appalachia Educational, Lab<^ratory in Charleston, 
We^t Virginia share a ccsamon. goal in assisting^ 
inddvidual students^ to attain self-satisfaction 
^ and self-realization through career a>?ar'eness, 
career e:tploratiV5ri and career specialization* 
^t issue for the p?*ograin — ai>d for other dareer , 
education efforts as, well-— is whether instruction 
can be persoh^i-z^ sufficiently to help students 
reach t:heir own^^oals while a,t the seme time avoid 
'"tracking students into naurrowly constrained areas-" 

Have the three programs jsucceeded in individualizing 
^inst3?uction? Quite well, apparently. All three 
projects have systematic proce<iUres for determinir^ 
on a continual basis the needs, interests and ^ 
aspirations of their students, and for providing 
,''6ptions^ thirL help optimise stidents* growth. Backed 
'"^p by strong counseiirtg programs, students are 

offered ^ wide range of- alternativ/js dn^f^ih academic 

- and career area^SA ^ * ■ , > 

.-^-^So ^hcat^ ^bout ■cr4.ticisro.-t4l4c ^g^e-r education' ©ay^ be 
. a fona.o/'*'t3£acking** in^<Hsguise7^ In- none of Jthe^e- 
P^rograms di^ "traqkiner 9PP^5 t'o*exist, .Each one" 
used jsultipie strategies and '^^strunjents as a part • 
of it(s assessment methOjis- \^ere a student's tesic 

. ' skilly might have'be^n limiting, assessm%it «m& 

- remedial ^ctiviti'es were conCinuo^isly available. 
*^JA1I •students were apprised* of ^all possible choices^ 

^'and^ these <x)tions were no morfe or^le^s available 



- foi special gro.i^ps thah'fbr the majority^ 'In fact^* . 
^ ^ * ' all^three of ikese pro^aAs.perceive4^1ndivi:duali2ring > 
^ se^ices as "the cenferal waV. to avoid ^'tracking." 

' Wb^t evidences of "trackiodr** did^iirface during the - ^ 

observations of researchers^ was probably due td 
factors* b^oiKi , the control -^f the prcrjects themselves— 
^ factors sti^h as'^financial. gq^nstraints and the *^ . . - , 
undgzrlyirig peter, ar^ societal\ influences that relate 
- '* ^> to p^eer exploration choice^. : . ^ ^. 

* Noting that "traclj^'' ^as- bo^h p<5sitive and negative 

, '^pects, rfisearchSr^^^bnd no \singie^ ^ecise method 
for assessing ti>e degree'"'^^-*fi4ident '/tfrackin^" in 
r programs • Tftey; .suggest six clues to watch for: 

the^basfes oil which occut^tioiial training 
• _^ • areasj are SGlpcrted\ 

' • the extensiveness of stucfeAt dia^oses 

• the nature of counseling services 

V * the accommodation to culturally different 

• :v^lues ' 4 ^ \ 

# ' the degree oCprogram "fit^^-<c^ client heeds ^ 
• * * \. 
' ^ the iicportance placed on .individiial as 

' • opposed to sbcietal needs.' 

>4>rxncip^l Investigator: Karen Kitchak 
7 ^ • , - AHIES Cof^iratign* 

► • \ " - / ' 4930 West 77th Stre 

^ ^ • * * vMpinn^I^Zi'S/ MH. 5543 




' PRODUCT AVAILABLE: individualized Instruction ^d - 
backing j n Ca3>eer .Education / June 1974. \ 

> 'T^^ — ' ^ \ 

' . 'aintr^ct.No.: OEC-0-72;-5240 ^Funding : . ?737, 587 
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4^. ISSUES OF SEX* BIAS AND SEX FAIRNESS- IN CAREER 
•JNTEftEST MEASUREMENT 



Achieving educational and occupational equity for^ 
men »an5 wcnnen has been a loajor concern of e.ducation^l 
*and govemiaenliai a^enciqs alible. Titl^ IX regulation^ 
prohibit the xfse of*, sex-biased m^teri^iXs, tests and 
practices in guidance ^nd counseling. ' The regulations 
'do .not ^define what is sex fair *and what is sex-biased, 
however.. ,That remains a controversial matter, 
particularly With regaird to interest inventory 
construction *and inteirpretation. 

— • 

Shoxild ^est makers reflect *a w6rld 'that admittedly. J> 

restricts certain occupations ^o certain sexes, or 

should ihe;^ actively* promote* rairrjes^ by only^ 

including 'items that ate . equally available to male^ 

and females?' - ' * * ' . 

« • * 

Ui^ book includes eleven donnni^sioned papers which < 
formed the technical ' background pn whj.ch NIE's 
"Guidelines for Assessment pf Sex Bias and Sex 
Fairness in Career Interest Inventories" weri • 
developed* , All thi^ is part of a-n^iieFof NIE- * » 
**^Bided activities, afiadyses and products intended 
to help develop some criteria for sex-fair career 
counseling ,test§ axvd practices'. ' ^ 

A second purpose was to increase' sensitivity ,l:o 
sex bias issues* so, that those* who help youth ^and 
adults mak^ career decisions will be aware of all 
sides of the question. The papers jpoint out the 
'Ctarious factors which, contribute to sex 
st^eotyping-Tearly socialization, parents* 
attitude^/ tethers* attitudes, school currictrlumV ^ 
the media, counselors' own» biases, and overall 
societal attitudes . Ctoileqtively, the papers . 
provide a good overview of the problems and costs 
to be faced in developing sex-fair materials. ( 

As supplemental reading for pre-service and 
inservice counselor training, as a reference ^xxjI 

o".. • • ■ 193 ' ■ ' 
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for testers and test developers and as a text for 
^ ^aduate-iever' measurement coiirses/ ^is book is 
a must-^ ' ■ ^ - ' 

' Pf'incip^l Investigator: ' Es Ufer Diamond "\ ;^ 
. ' ' Science Research \vssociates 

259 ?ast Erie Stree\ 
Chicago, iL 60611 



PRODUCT AYML?^LE: Issues of $ex Bias and Sex 
Fairness in Career Interest Measurement , 1975^ 
Available f rom^ NIE. * J ^ • ^ * 

Contract Nbs»: NIE-C-74-0101 Funding: $47,099 • 
SIE-<:-00-3-0060 



45. LEARNING KIT FOR GUIDANCE COUNSELORS AND 
^mJ^SEm EDUCATORS TO AID m THE DELIVERY 'OF 



•r-SfX-FAIR COUNSELING 



Now that' legislation^has' paved the way 'for equal 
opp^rtiinity for women and men, counseLors must/share ' 
resport^ibiii>fey' :for making the laws work. Nowhere 
is this more crucial than in career guidance. 

' ^ • % * / * 

Ab^ Associates; -Ijic, has prepared Sex Fairness in 

Career Guidance; A Learning Kit to help st^f 

become sensitized to sex bias and lecLpi to eTisainate 

lit in career guidance activities with students'. 

The multi^^edia package can be used for teacher or 

CQuns#lo2if in^ervic^ training or may be self- 

aominiafel^d / Since one must be aware of * sometliihg 

in order to combat it^ Chapter One introduces the 

"Sual role system which limits^ career and other 

Mfe chpices for both men and women, in our society-" 

Traditional family and work roles for both sexes 
are discussed.. Chapter Two sets out a ^ex-fair 
guidance program, recommending specific activities 
and materials .counselors can use to kelp persons 
examine attitudes and values»i*with respect to^'^exual 
stereotypes and how those influence career oprtions. • 
6r<Sup and individual counsjding sessions are 
suggested as well as supplonental resource materials, 

since sex bias in career interest inventories is 
haiw3 to recognize,- Chapter Three trains counselors 
to identlfy/and combat it in ajdministering, reporting 
find interpreting interest measurements^* ThdLs section 
also int&rprets NIE's guidelines for assessing* career 
interest inventorie;?. An annotate^ listing and 
jresourc^ guide comprises Chapter Pour. Agencies 
and organizations which can halp counselors on the * ^ 
fiping line* are, identifi^. Scenario cards for 
r&e 'playing/ a tape cassette of simulated 
counseling situations, spirit mast^s for- use with 
clients and transcripts of counselor-client 
interactions round. out ^ this valuable kit. 



, .,,*5chool counselors/ adult educators and private 

ipd\istxy personnel. people, will find thp^s kit useful 
• on a day-to-day basis. It is available from Abt 
associates r Inez ^ * 

- , • . r 

•l;-;#>rincipal investigator: Patricia Cook ' - 

Abt A^ociate§/ Inc. 
* , - ,55 VJheeler Street 

' . ^ r ^ * ' Cambridge 7 MA 02138 



PRODDCra AVAILABLE: Se^ Fairness in Career Gui^^nce 
kiti. Contact* Abt Associates for availability. 

Contract/NQ . : NIE-C-74j0141 Funding: $63^843 
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46, -LEARNING RE^OURcV ACTIVITIES,: A TEACHER'S , - ' 
GUIdE , - ' ' ' 

Most busy teachsrs look. for practical*;. effective • 

ctassrooA activity guides they can get their teeth - 
into. It oreciseiy the kind of teaching aid ■ 

they'4.1 ,find in this three-volume set. ^ - » 

Each gSi^e ou^-ines les,son. plans which incorporate^ 
c^eer educa'IRn concepts while such sjibje(?ts as 
mathematic^V social ptudies, EngUsh, science, 
health and the arts are beirig taught. The Plans 
tie in th^ "Odcupational Focus" with the, "English 
Hfelevance," for- example, and specify objectives , 
for student^r Materials needed, suggested reading 
' lists ana discussions. of issues which can be 
rai'sed during the class actjA^ity are identified, ' 
but they serve as guidelines— not the rigid, 
inflexible -.programs that frequently "turn off - 
TCreative t.eacheirs. 

Anblier feature of' tbA^ublicatiort is the way in . 
whifch the use of free and inexpensive materia-ls and 
coitenuhity resources ts blended with in-school 
projects. Resource lists identify companies, 
trade associations and professional societies, which 
. can provide supplemental materials and informartion. 
Thes^ all enchance the hands-on approacn suggested . 
here. 

Since, most activities included gpew out of local 
careerlducation .efforts, the guides have a teacher 
sharing ^ith teachers" flavor which results m a ^ 
down-to-ekrth style, easy-to-use format, and 
usually i^o extra purchases are required to carry 

•.out 'the plans. ' j 

., ■ * , 

ra^e volumes are now available froni Abt' Associates, 

• inc. who solicit teachers' comments about the 

valye -of the guides. ■ » 
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Principal Invfestigator: Peter Finn^V 

' ^ Abt Associates, In 

/ \ \ 55 Wheeler Street 

• Cambridge, MA 02138 




PH^DCT A^AHABIIE: Career Education Activities 
for Subject Area Teachers j[Grades-l-6, 6-9, 9-12) 
Contact the principal investigator for further 
• information. 

. * ■ 

ContracH.No. : ■ SlE-€-74-01^9 Funding: $56, 8< 
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47. LEGAL COHSTRAIHTS TO EXTERNAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
.DEGREE PROGRAM 



vrfieil college refonDe2?s propose' changes such as 
gramting credit for self- taught skills and wisdcra » 
Acquired through experience, qxaality control may 
•be at stake, ' . . ' 

This project identifies the legal and regulatory 
issues created by the rapid growth of nontraditional 
studies and- external degree programs. It rj&consneiids 
alternatives which v?ould support experimentation 
ai^ growth wrdle assuring quality and iegitinacy. 

The authors describe what is happening to traditional 
^ institu^tions of higher education as a basis for 
understanding the external de^ee moves^eqt. Tney 
argue, that the external degree isovemeht fs nor / 
-^ifterely ^ exterision of earlier adult education 
efforts, iwt thit it represents deep^issatisfaction 
with present day higher education, which foreshadows 
fiiridamental changes iif the delivery of higher 
education in the future. ' • * ' 

Their discTjJ^ion provides information 'on both ^ 
governmental and private accredit^XiP^'s responses 
to non€raditional studies and an anafysi^ of 'the 
* constitutional issues which such responses m^y 
^raise. ^ An; analysis of. existing chartering and 
licensing laws in po^tsecondary education is also 
'included. 

Principal Investigator: Willie Kaplan 

Columbia School of Law 



I' 



Catholic University, of 

Amer'ica 
^Washington, D.C. 20017 



PEODOCT AVAILABLE: Legal ai^ Other Constraints 
to the Dev6loFment of External Degree Programs ,' 

197. • 



2 .volumes. " .Available '^rom ERiC (#HE006323) • ' ' 
^'tonfraqt No! : ,NS-G-o6-3-0208 Fvmding; $38,390 
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.48»- LEGAL ISSUES iji EXPE^^IENCE-BASED CAREER 
EDUCATION 



D CABE 



Will' legal' headaches /aqe new EBCe programs as they 
sprout up across the coiintiry?^ Probably nothing 
loaapr, ,says this study, ,but securing good legal 
counsel at the onset is recoinmended- 

One •consideration for new prcJgrams is whether to 
incorporat>e as a private school • Although doing , 
so has numerous advantages — gr'eater flexibility, 
in staff selectj-on, broader curriculum options — 
it has at least one drawback. "lon^-term funding 
po33il?iii€ies are bleak, with little chance of 
secxiring state^ educational support for the private 
sector's efforts. Thus piiblia school sponsorship 
of d^eer education programs still looks like the 
b^st way. * . 

Choosing public school sponsorship means facing 
other issoeS/ however, such as state teacher' 
certification requirements, curriculum standards 
and attendance regulations. Consideration needs 
to be .gi\ren to each of these issues and alternative 
found that meet respective state guidelines. 
Teachers certification surfaces as. particiaJLarly 
'iii5>ortant.^ Without having staff either certified 
or capable of -being certified, the, respectability 
of the BBCE program may well be placed in jeopardy. 

All work- experience programs face an' .insurance 
problem • "Both students and enK>loyers need : 
protection giaarantees against injury and harm, 
ftost qf the original EBCE programs pu3rfchased 
additional i^isurance coverage for students, usually 
*at minimal dbst, and incorporated a "hold harmless" 
clause. for the benefit of the^" employer . 

Transportation alternatives also needed to be 
prpvided by EBCE programs. Most solved it by 
purchasing bus passes for students or providing 
staff-driven' vehicles to transport , students to 
^rap loy e r .ijS i t e s V 

. ■ / 199 
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finally,* all programs ^^ve to deal with maintaining 
lie student in ^ learner rather tha^ an employee 
status. *In all instances this meant that all work 
performed at tke enjployer site was done without 
pay. K ' , ' 

So\legal considerations do exist for the new EBCE 
program. Most are fairly^ easily resolved, ^but if 
they are ignored, 'directors may see minor headaches 
turn to migraines, ^ ** ^ 

Principal investigator : ARIES ttorporati9n^ 

493b West 77th Street 
i^inneapolis, «N 55435 

PRODUCT AVAIIABI^t Legal Issues in Experience- 
Based Career Educatiprt . , Contact ARIES for 
availability. . 

C9ntract No^: OEC-Or72-524J0 Funding: $737,587"^ 



\ - 49;- HAKIf^ A 'CHOICE: UNDERSTANDING CAREER 
: DEClSiON MAKING ^ ^ — 



" "What ^do' you want to be when yoir grow up?" For a r 

' five-year old that's- easy — "I wanna Jbe a po2icfe 
9fficer.*^ After childhood; choosing a career ca,n • 
lDe<a lot harder and seem like a confusj^g, risky' 

. business. . ^ . 

* • » * 

Many cax^^-s are found accidentally — ^because of a 
pei^sons' own abilities/ chance rexoaurks by friends^ 
'successful or unsuccessful leaarning* e^fperiences; 
good. or bad work hcLbits, But, says the AInerican 
Institute f or^ Res*e^ch, people oan learn to' ecs^itrol 

^ and s|jape th^ forces that affect, their care^ 
choices ' ^ - - 

' In an effort to understand more about career 
decision making,^ the AIR study proposes a-nev( 
social learning theory. Simply stated, it poi^nts 
out the prucial in^Jbrtance of positive and, i^ativA 
rejiif or cement on an individual's occupational and 
emicational preferences^ ancj notes, in part, the 

. si^iUficance of: - ' 

*■ 

• student involvement in wotrk activities 
wliere adults^ holding that job provide * 

* positive reinforcement; 

• ^ encouragement' hjfy family, peers and educators 

for involvement in occupational acti^ties; 

• access bo valued adult models working in * ' ' 
certain occupations ' * 

. . •■ . • • ; ■ ' ^ . 

• ^hearing positive or negative words related ' 

to given careers , 
' \ ' • , 
Another puirpose of this ettidy was to decide the kind 
of. intervention program^s that carjf^ make a difference . 
in ^rai'eer deqisi^ making, A search of the • 
literature and a critical review by experts in 
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* psychology,, gecitflocrf^^ econqsacS/ jguidance and * 
. education yielded the following recoxnmendations : 

r \ Achieve a better^ balance betwee^±e^ ^ 
* nvmber of trained workers in each V * 
^ ' • > occifpation ^d^he ninnber of job 

' /oppprtoinii^ieg.^lifed use; ihcentives such 
\ as scholarships ti> encourage Students 

. ^ 'to enter proMising career fields., 

• , ' fiake future exnploymeht Rejections really 
'■ , * available and^useable- throwh mfdia- 
% presentations/ ^kill-de^^elopfient programs^, 

gax&es ind 'simulations* - • ' • . 



w . Help adults andX^Quth became skilled^ • . - 

career deci^lon^nakeii's oy developing^ 
* programs pin which they can le^n and ^ ' . , 
• ' ' practice, effecti^^e deci§i<^n-ina1c^g** skills . _ 

. • Brovj(de ifi^ozncnatioh and ^experiences .that* 

; -help students really ^now what cs^eers 

"/."feeY" like and heJ^ themr overcome limited-^/ 
i ^ aspirations, * ' ^ - 

**In addition, J±e ^idy points out a numlfer of areas 
' )^ wftLch^ further research is nsededa'to. fAJid'^out 

how^ young people" can *be ejtposed to^more <?areer 
- alSernatiyes and how they can rtecejly^ more /aecision- 

itJciking hd^lp in schodl:'. - / '^r 




If geo{>le are attracted to/ careers' thaj: • 
.they associate wi^Jy-positive reinforcement; 
liow^'an learning be structured so 'tha^ 
students*-:^articularly women and rainprities- 
ex]^rience ^uch reinfori:;eraent? % 

''now do pa[ren;ts, friends and relatives ^ * 
influence pareer decisions? ^ ' - • 

What '.envirbr^ent^l* factors^ af fect a person*^ 
-.cai-eer choices'and Which of those facto'ts 
ban- be controlled to the bfenefit of th^*. 



. ' •* 'IX> lawS/ li'censing practices and \iniori jrules 
.'-^ ^\ prevent some people. frotil preparing for 

•.^ certain careers? * ' • 

^ • . Is training ancf jqb *i5fonnatrion inadequate? 
^ What can be^ don^ about -this? 

* Do schools limit career 6ptions ' ' 
unnecessarily ^through track|.ng, counseling 

' , - ' and toting practices? ' ' * 

# How can §txidents be exposed to a number of 
. career decision-malcing* patterns so that 
c they can c'hbose those that fit their own 

' ^ ^' particular styles? Vfliat factors ensure- ' * 
. job satisfaction and success and how can 
this information be put to good use? 

^e study *aavopates research cm all qf^these 
questfions*. ^ In' Addition; it suggests thar*^E 
. establish a clearinghouse wh^re information about 
career' decision making can be stored and / v 
disseminated^. to practitioners across the country. ^ 

- Principal investigator :^ Anita Mitct^l : 

* , • American Institutes^for * 
. ' J ^ ' Research 

. ^ .r ' \, - , P. 'O. Box. 1113 

^- i * Palo Alto, CA' 94302 

PRODUOES AVAIIABLEs A Social Learning Theory of 
\Career Decision Maying (Final Report in BRIO . 
"i^jglicatio'h^i of a 'Soaial Learning Theory of Career 
- Selection." - yocus on Guidance , November 1975. 
\ Counseling Psychologist , Vol. 6, No. 3. 

- ' ^i::o;itract No ♦ : NIE-(S74-03^4 " Funding : $136 , 700 / 

. ^^^^ > ! ^ ^ .A ^ • 
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50. MAfftGEMENT JNF0JW\TION SJTSTEM FOR VOCATIONAL 
^ ED\1CATI0N ' : ^ 



6 • 



v.. . i^iJ^J-ons of dollars .flowing into vocational > 

;pit5g^:|un5 yearly, how do planners kno^rthey're 
^ . gieeting \hV||fight tieeds at the right time and in ' - 
V /the aright |>TLac^J^; . . | > . 

State and \<>b^ vfecational educati^s agencies wa^it 
I up- tip-date Jjiform^tion daily.^^'' A teyst^.now being 
tested in^^e state of Colorado will help vocational 
administrators defi;ne these needs/ update existing'- \ 
^^^^^ ^se thaytr information easily. Using • 
computer technology * the atgency already has, *the' 
system can be tied smoothly with other educational 
•management information, 'information'^a plannijig 
staff might need includes; ] \ " 

— ^ • staff data— rcredentials^, years of ' . * 
' ^ . experience, salaries 

* - . ♦ 

program data — student characteristics, ^ 
^ courses offered * ' ' . * 

"" ' * * 

^ equijsaent and. mater iai$ data — needs and 

. TOStS • . 



• facilities da€a*~location atnd sonoimt of- 

''^USe » / *!L i 



V 



• financial data--eiltrent^ c^ts^ sources 

. occupational demand data — Lahpr Departinent* 
' • ' . S'urveya \ ' ^ 

How- to-do- it SQ|tvjar^^ma^ri^ls are currehtly tinder 
, refinement. ' > . > 

Principal ^Inves'tigator: Center f&&. Vocational * ^ 

/ • Education " 
. ; , The Ohib State. Universit^y 

; ' > I960' Kenny feoad 

Cbliambus, OH 43210 • 




PRODOCTS AVAILABL^: System materials available , 
after*' August *i976 include five user documents: 
load edit and update fcon^uter prograi^s; and 
field- trial, assessment result;9»- /Associated , 
Ijublicat^ops already 'available include; Information 
Ne^s of State Directors of Voeational Education 
(1972); Information Needs of Cocal Administrators , 
of Vofetional Education (1972); Information 
OtHization by Vocational Educatorsr , gtiligation , ^ 
Majipower and Follow-up Data; A Perspec tive for 
Legal Vocational Education Planning (1973); — 
Manpov?er Demand;' Information Guidelines^ for 
Educational. Vocational Education and tenpower 
Planning (1973); Linear ^Programming' f or Vocational 
Education Plani>ing (19.73 interim report) 7 and A 
' Manual for Conducting Follow-up Surv eys of* Former 
^ Vocational Students (1975). .contact the^developer 
for availability. : , - 

contract tib. ;. NEK:-00-3-0076 Funding : $901 , 61^ 
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5K.MANP0rffeR DATA AND VOCATiONlt, EDUCATION 



Labor market information isi.se^cm used and 
usually distriisted in plannihg* vocational e<3ucation 
programs,^ ^5ost training programs are torn out of 
ttecher interest,* student req\^este, empLpyer surveys 
rejl^ews of ioeal want ad^'or bthfer "h^ches"* about 
what should -t>e offered to wh^>, ' . ^ 

According to a lo-statpsurvdy by tWfe Center for 
Occupational Educat£on(/ local sghcksl*^ districts and' 
connnunity. col^gete generally are not requ-ixed to 
use data from jhe Federal Burea^'^pf Labo?^ 
statistics or other so\irces'to'pxi^|i/y starting new 
programs o.r phasing out old ones* However, thes©^ 
data ^^sof ten^ j/-^^^ ^tate-level planni'fi^ 
efforts.^\. Jf , x'iM 




Instead/ Iqcal a<mia:iistrator:^^ trus^^ their own 
advisory groi5>s and Ibc^^ surveys -3^4*^^ more tijan 
Labor" D€i>artmqnt reports^^^'-j.iMch aaeXoften "too 
con5)leac to. understand any^y r^^^UMtojs tendr to 
f^el gov^rrnnen^t data emphaStze na^won»i*.,4nd 
itewide trends rtather phan local nee " 
^V^K^ ' ^ ***** 

.Yet since todfcy^^s v^rkforce is- highly nubile ar^ . 
^,requires spepific\ak welU^is g^er^i?ja^le skills f 
of its members, how^ should this ^irvformation ^ , 
exchange f^ccur? EveiH^ough, student and 'staff * 
interests 'should be given consideration, -procpiams . 
* ^that do notSref lect present or furuy e labor market 
tweeds 'and that pj;ovide students with nonmark^table 
skills seem inexcusable. ^ ' - , ' > ' ^' 

Oto'injjrove both th^ source and the use of labor 
force ndeda, the ^report recommends, many changes^ 

• Establish an information ^ordinating 
.* ♦ conraittee- made op of the U',-S,' Cojnnissioner 
of Education, Commit sionet of -Labor 
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♦ StatisticsT)^ ^s^tance Secretary ©f - ~ 

LaBor tot 44anpc>w^ \o •d^^relop a 
. coinprehensiye 'labor market' information 
' system useabl^' by the general public,, 
schools £ind ^ve3thmeiital agencies; 

^•Idisntifyr v^lthe^^Sfl Office M Education 
exen^^ary ypcatioji^l education* enroil^ient 
\prepe9t^sy^tems' and develop standardized 
- definitions for use iii data -reporting; 

Impleny^i standardi^d'-strnder^t-vfollowup 
procediuifes; / - ^: ' * : 

E^hasi^e 4.n Bureau of Labor statistics 
repoprts rSoxm local labor market data • , 
using am. informal A narrative style; 

Identify e^eipplary practices among state 
and locaf vocational education agencies- - 
and get the information on good programs^ 
out -to interested agencies;. 

Develop ^ better dissemination procediare 
between the Department *bf Labor and . . 
edtJteators 'arxd increase the di'alogue^* 
between statistical expeirts and data 4 ^ - 
users; ^ <- ' 

' . ' \ 

m Develop training packages to assist 

vocational educaliors in making manpower 
, ' material useable. . " tt, '» 

The message; I>f existing manpower data are. t:o 
^impact on^ the planning of l^cal and state 0 
ybcational education programs, change.s piust be 
made. Otherwise manpower data will continue to 
gathef dust on vocational educators* bookshelves. 



; Principal Investigator: D.W. Drewes/ 

- - / * / Douglas ^S. y^tz 

Center for Occupational 
• Education ' - 
- * * North Carolina State 

' ^ University, 

Raleigh, NC 27607 

V 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Mampover Data and Vocational 
Educgttion: A Nati<feal Study of Availability and 
» Use> .: .Available from the Center for Occupational - 
Education. ^ > - * , * 

contract Na.*: NE-CrOO-3-0069 Funding $639,572 ^ 
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'52. HETHODS OF OJRRICULUH COHTENT^ERIVATION 



§3cills VQ<p-dionctl students need are often 'better 
le^rn'^ on-the-job and not in schools , put 
finding oiit which should, be taught, \^ere is seidoa 
easy. 



,Jbbs today ^e so cosplex and specialized that 
preparation programs laust focxis on skills that 
are clearly needed in that job. Guidelines ^re 
l>eing developea in- this project to heip curriculum 
writers identify th^e content that' is better * > 
learn^ in^ classrooms and laboratories than in 
.the -workplace. 

Vocational ptograms should g^Qid teaching Skills 
that: 



m ' most students probably have alreadyi 

• ^ could be better taught on ^ the jot; 

" #1 may require extensive job es^erience to 

master; - ^ ' ^ 

• * differ from job situation to situation 

's6 much that no standard airoroach im- 
possible; 

• are needed only after site experience is 
/obtai-ned so that early skill acquisition 

. might' be forgotten-. * 

-Qsing^a "task inventory" approach, the basic 
procedure is to sepeurate the skills that are 
critic^ from those that are. merely "nic^ to 
3aiow.'*^The assumption is that tBe jfeople who 
are in the best position to report that information 
ate thd^e wno perform and si^>er4ise the performsmce 
of those tasks — not outside cpnsultants or library . 

.'books. • ■ 
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I^Sfer iaanuals deyelope^ by the^ ^project will c»ver 
tie* following .tc^ic^^ ' 

^« » - ♦ . . ' ' ' ' \ * 

introduction to*^proQedures ' ' 7 * * 

V' ; > > \ ' ' ^ 

how to write job'^ask statement 

• - Sow to ^iaent^itj relevant 3(5b performance 
• . criteria " ' . . _ 

• *how to deriv^ perfontance requirements 



for. tr^inj^ig 



^ p<iii5)Tft:er '^ w^gr ^^nig and technical inf onaatjpn 
' f<5f processing survey data, ^ ' ^ 

. ' / 

*t>rincipai' investigator: Center for. Vocational 

Educ^jon * 
. The Ofiio State University 
f. 1960 Kenny Road 

- ,,v Ccai33nbus, OH 43210 \ 

'PRODUCTS AVAILABLE J ^Automotive Mechanics 
Occupational Perfojnnance Sxirvey^ In^:egim R^>ort / 
1973; Hethodoloqy^ to Assess tt\e Content ai>d 
Strategies of Affective and Descriptive Meaning ^ 
Associated with the World of Work Environment ^ » - • 
1974; Proce<3fi:es for Qpnstructing and "Using Task 
Inventoiles , 1973; Rating the Job Significance 
of Technical Concepts; An Application to Three 
Occupations , ^1974; RCHAT^ A COng^uter Program to 
Calculate a Ifea^ure'of Associative Verbal 
Relatedness , ,1975? S-ecretarial Science Occupational 
■ Survey , W73; Occupational Survey Report of .Business 
Data^ Proor^saerss Task Data from Workers ai^^ . ^ 
Supervisors Indicating Job Relevance and Tracing 
Criticalness , 1975: Occupational S urvey RapgTt on 
General Secretaries: Task DStta from Workers 'and 
'supervisors Indicatino* Job Relevance and Training 
Criticakness . 1975; Occupatipna3. Survey Report on % 
Automotive Mechanics: Task Data from Woyker^ .and 
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supervisors InAicating Job Relevance and I^aining * 
Crxt icalness g 197S; Business Data Processing 
*pccupa-bidnal Perf^naatnce Smrvey, Inter im Report ^ 
/ 1973! Contact thfe developer ipz availability,. 



Contract No. Fiinding: $1,196,124 

* • 
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53, MONOGRAPH ON THE hSOUNTAIN-TLAINS EXPERIENCE 



While some people are debating whether ^ "systems 
approach" to delivering 'humax^ services such as 
educatdQH and economic develo^ent will work, 
th^ ^Moimtain-Plains program is proving it . can* ^ 
That's the' opinion, at least, of five edudation 
and social science e3Q>erts asked by NIE to look at 
the program and coicpare it with what they know 
about- simlar efforts. 

Some features these reviewers liked were: ' 

# Cleariy^specified objectives are iised to 
giiide every "aspect of the parogramt— from 
curriculum to eventual placement. 

# Shared decision making is promoted at all ^ 
levels even though leadership' is strong : 
and centralized. 



The, definition of "disadvantaged persons" 
includes poverty^cleyel , physical abilities, 
cultural background and personal and family 
adj-ustment needs- t 



Students are jxidged on their ^actual 
performance as well as on ^tat^ardized ^ ^ 
tests. ' . ' \ \ 

Program evaluation strategie^^ aM flexible 
enough to assess almost all what is 
happening. ^ *# \ ' 

Placement and followup servi<^es\ar}^ gin^en 
as much attention as selecftion apd 
preparation services. \ 

^ • ^ , 

Close intergovernmental cooperation 
essential- ' * \ 




Wiat f eatiires of the, Mountgiln-Plains model should 
potential -adopters- consider:? carefully? 
* » 

• . . • It takes a Jot of staff time to work with 
individual faipily members. 



Students seem encouraged to "lock in", on 
f cin occupational choice early rather than 

exploring a^ variety of op^ons^as is typical 
in c€treer education for adolescents, 

^ • The progra^n will ndt l>e a cure-fell for every* 
family's problems; considerable yr^sponsibility 
• and self-initiatives are still rWuired, 

- ' £ \ - 

* ^ • Careftd management is essential wha^ there 
are so many human needs being serve 

-* ♦ _ Mountain-Plains* lod^tion and site ar^\not 
' *e *typicar evSn though any state could probably 
find^ appropriate facilities for housing such - 
- ^ a pro-am. ^ ' , 

Perhaps the reason vAy. Mountain^Plains' approach .^:o 
Career education for^ rural, ciisadva^tag^d familiSs^ 
-has ^oven feasiSle is that so much'^v^^ borrowed - 
\fi?om other trifed and true programs: 1 i v 

• Health (jcire and con^unity child earer are . 
cpnjDon featirres in esfeailished' poveiM:y/ 
rehabilitation-type programs. 

• Attention to basic skp.lls is enjoying a 

^ resurgence at the secondary school level.. 

• ^ Occupational preparation programs are 

improving all the t^^^ thanks to innovative 
efforts by^ vocati6rt2rl educators. / 

• Personal counseling as practiced* at 'Mountain- 
' • Plains has been developed at many colleges ^ 

and universities. - ' 
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# Individtially-t^ilored study programs , 

(including pri^te study ^ space) are usually 
' features <?f university graduate education. 

Specialists who contributed their insights in this 
• monograph were Steve Zifferblat, Stanford University 

(cun^iculum'and instruction); Daniel Stuff lebeam^ 
^ Western Michigain University (guidance and counseling) ; 

. Loiiis KisWcunas^ Super'^atendenjb of* Denver / Colorado ' 
^ PuBlic Schools (occupational preparation) ? and 

Robert Darcy^ Coloradoj State University (recruitment', 

selection, placement aUd followup) . % 

Principal -investigators: See above. 

PRODUCT 'AVAILABLE: dftie ^k)untain-glains Experience: 
Lesrsons from a Resideftt Career Education Center for 
Rural Multi -Problem F^ailies ; Contact NIE fpr 
status. \ ^ * 

Contract No.: NIE-C-74-0063, 64, 65, 66, 67 . 
Total Funding: $49,045.21 
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54. NATIONAL CAREER- EDUCATION FORUMS 



Invite iocal school people interested in" c^re.er 
edufcation to meet with researchers, developers and 
pblicyioakers for th^:,ee days ajid something good is 
bound ta happen for all. At least the over IQOO 
persons at.ten^ing 1975 and 1976 national 

forums on career education* would agree that a 
nationwide vi^w ^ ideas for jLnEnediate action and 
long-range planning was offered* 

Held as a way for the Institute to hear about needs 
from the fields participants also not a firsthand 
look' at research and development efforts designed 
to address their problems. 

The first Forum^ held in March 1975 at the Center 
for Vocational Education in Columbu?, Ohio, featured 
papers on dtoficulum, guidance, vfork' experience and 
placement' which were later -bound into a booklet 4 
titled ^5pdels of Career' Education Programs . 
Another set of papers on implementation issues by ^ 
local, state and federal career educators becanre 
a/ Volume titled Planning and Implementing Career ' 
Education, Programs ; Perspectives . Yet a third 
volxime that emerged from ^he first NIE Forum is ^ 
titled Career .Education 197S; A Conten^rary 
, Sampler . Th$. latter is an idea book resource 
manual — a candid snapshot review--of 15 projects J 
and what. they've accomplished so far. Vignettes 
£n this,vol\ime range from how the National . 
^ploring Division of the Boy Scouts of America 
developed a unique career exploration program for 
young men and women ages 14-21 to a preview or 
the KIE-sponspred lecirning kit titled "Sex Fairness 
in Career Gui^dance ^ ^ 

The*^February 1976 Career Education Porum, held in 
Washington, D.C/, used as its thrae "School to 
WoiOc—Work to 'School/^ Format resembled, a major 
convention 'complete with keynote speakers, small 
cproup sejninars^ film showing and exhibits. 
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Reprints of pr^entat ions ina^de by ^the following 
^tional' leaders in care^ education are civailatle 
as* sep'arate nibnogr^phs f - • - 

' Grant Vexm, Seeking an Administrative 

- Connnitment to innovation . , 

« Albert Quie, Education and Work: A 
* • Congressional P^:<>gpegtive \^ 

• Gene Bottoms ^ Pulsing the Career Education 
* Concept intt> the Fibre iftf -the State^ ' 

Educational System ^ • - 

William Pierce, Lifelong Education . 

, Harry Silberman, Systematxc Issues in^ ; 
School to' Work Transition ' ^ . 

• Kenneth Komosfci/ Instructional Matearials^ 
Litmus Test of Career Edtication 

f Harold Hbdgkinson, A Research Agenda for ^ 

the JJatiprial Institute, of Education 

* ' - " * »* ' • ^ 

• Ken Hoyt, '^ Setting the Record Straight; 
A Reply to Griabb cind Lazerson ^ 

The 1977 forum is sclfeduled for , February 2-'4 in ^ 
Sam Frfuioisco • ^ ^ « - . * 

"Principal Investi-tfa^ : Arthur Terry 

' ' ^ 'u^^^ Center for Vocational ^ 

* ^ J ' Education 

' ^ The Ohio State University 

. ' ' . • '1970, Kenny Road 

^ Columbus/ OH 432ia 

PRODUCT^ AYAILABLE". Contact the ^Cefiter for copies 
of* 1975' and 1976- Fprum* publications, - -v-^ 

Contract No.: OEG-0i-72-1419 ^Funding.: Continui^^ 
' * * ^ % 
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. 557 NE»;MbDEL FQR YOUIH LEARNING AND SDCIAtlZATION 

^day?*s ^outh probiJbly are as different as they . 
sSem.^ *Th.e ric^tes 'frpzn adolescence to adul-thood 
/'3^ve seep^drsainatic changes since the txirn of the 

/ statistics ci^«d thisLstudy say that these 
chax>gf£f^*are related to tj^e syn^toms of growing . 
^ypotH>B;!ti^iwrtiion--^^enatron which is most ^ 
liiiifehse aipon^ youth. * / 

* / ^? , - ' 

\ What * s^at. the rqpt of the problem? :^?)mne ;says 

scliodlajiay be fa£iiftg*^6' teach young people the - 
4 ' interactive skills and personal attitudes "which 
Z mke^for sroc^^ikh entry irrt-o tsociety, Middle-el^ssC 
youth^in particular cirq relieved of responsibilitie 
,y wftich 'teach, them affective SltiUs (working thei^r-f v 

v)aV't.hroughr' school, ^rasing for brothers and 
*^ sistfers, etc.) / Th^' gr9wing influenpe^of school 
- h&s hee^ii tied ^ 'a dramatic cfecrease in time spent 
in ^id or ynpaid en5>lt>^ent, ^ere are signs,, 
J. afccording^ to t^is.study^ ^hat schooling ju:?t - 
^"?J^sn't all that effective in preparing young'' people 
for^the 'l^^al wprld -that awaits, them. - 

there a solutionis The suggestion herfe is 1:hat 
'one means of '*rncrjeasing affective, learning and 
,^e0reasing" youth aXlenation^ is to eXJoand tjie 
a^vount and'vciriety of w^k experience available \ 
\ to. youth. The autiiors ^opose the dev^elopmenj: of 
\ a^ ^jirti&Ularly p^ruct\ire<3 management internship 
5 .sy^em tfi^t.- views^ w8rk ^s , an^ Environment which 
.:3^^.C]uts acrc^s age lines, 2) ':'fprce$ jeirployees to 
r rejate to many, persons, styles and "^ge lines and 
3}^<Bnables ejj^oyees tq'^)roduce goods or ^ervicres 
J <.feit tQ be relevajjt purchasers:/ By design 
\ ti^s syste^n would proVi^^fe a V^iety oS incentive^ 
^, io fosteiT learning and copmitment to learning and 
r ' teacfifiicf. oix the part- o/ ^th inteorns and their 
. eiployer-jn^tbrs:; ^ , /' ^ * 



' Ultimately, iirggl^^eptation of the prbgram coi4d be 
/ iiianced euid pperate^iii^ as s€at^_aiid cuuuuunity 

^. colleges are^supporfi^/^^though' interns would jibt 

' ^ 'earn -degrees, Instead/ intfeifjs vdkld acquixe skills. 

, .^?%:^eeded to hold postgraduate ^positions. Equally . , 

* iipojrtant, interns would have better understandings^ 
• ^ of how their work* ^^ts into the fabric of adult 

'-^ sqcietyi , - ' < . ' '\ ' ' 

-x^ The researchers i^ote that facts about credential ism 
' aasa ad^;^c'6me^t'witilout a degree are mixed, ^^lere*' 
ar£ carB^ r^tes to^college^levef jobs^ stiTl. open 
-r ^ to yo^^id^ Vi-th ?high* jjiitiative and strong affective 
skiJlsT But there^s V. growing tendency to (Question 
1 the''*€alents^.^nd. jydgment^-of non-college job* 

applicants v^o don't hold sheepskins l^ut do hola* . 
. high career atspiratidhs. - '» 

^The autffors.^ay that if'the^e attitudes persist; 
thejre will "be an increased correlation between 
* Jp<^ssessing a college degree and higher earning-- 
no,t because college- wiil become more releviant to ^ ' 
-.work/ but Because t«p-notch high school graduates 
wil'i feel compelled to go to cpllege to assure 
good job prospects.^ Thi's/'self-fulf illing j)rophecy" 
1 ^ may result in mofe alienation than society can 
bear. 

• 

* • Principal Investigator: Edward ^Wynne ^ ' 

Allege of Education - 
University -of Illinois 
* ' • ^ Chicago Circle' ^ 

' . ^ Chicago/ IL 60680 



^ PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Management Internships: ^A^New 
System for Youth Socialization- and LeaJcning ^^ . ~ 
Contact the principal investigator for availability. 

\ ' . ' r ' ' * / 

^ Contract No. : r-'NE-G-OO-S-OaiS Funding: $20,000 ^ ^ 
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56, OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM 

Getting serous about a job in the 7th an<^ 8tii" 
rgrade is probably too soon. But the f|tct is, 
jtmior^4iigh-aged -students are eager to try on career 
rolgs for* size. And they prefer to'use games 'and ^ 
easy-t^-read, a^ion-packe^ materials in tfie 
process. ' " ^ • ' '* 

/to capture this natural energy and channel it * 
cfeativeiy, classroom inateriarls that will fit , almost 
any subject area at th^ middle school level ft^ve been 
developed. ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

The hc^e^ is that; ycAing people will keep all their^ ^ 

options 6pen. In the process t'^ey should ' 
' understand t]^emselves better, see how academic 

skills are applied in the, real world, get a feel 
^fbr wofk responsibilities and learn how to^ ^ 

investigatte career choices. . ^ 

Teachers, call the shots in using the aptivities. 
Each simulatioditlnvolves 6-10 students in sessions 
l^tin9''l-3 days' each. .Games, booklets cassettes 
and other audiovisual devices are provided— some 
for ind^endent student use as well. . Real problems 
requiring real solutions are simula^ted— ^k6 taki-Ag- 
on the roles of edupators in school year 2085 to 
understand the kinds of jobs an4 responsibilities 
that educators toroorro^J may face. 

Packages • are -d^eloped or underway in /the eight 
cluster^. Units and 'sample jobs associated with ^ 
each follow. 

The/Arts Cluster Package ; scene designejc^^^stume 
designer, free lance writef , recording enginW:, 
band director, gallery doctor. 



danstruction and' Manufacturing Cliaster Package s 
carpenter, plumber^ plasterer, \architect, \ 
contractor, concrete m^son, coi3|truction worker 
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• tthis gsudcage mU^t be ic^iemented. only in industrial 
ar4;s classes because of, safety and tool xe|[uireinents - 



' Education Cluster Package ;., 'ajr^imal trainer, admissions 
^ officer/ apprentice, filin'librarianr test .developer^ 
. teaser's aide, supetintendQat. 



' * Health, and Welfare Cj^uster Pa'ckage ; inhalation 
therppisit, dietician* lacwye^-, security g\iard» 
^ saiiitarian> case wor^J^t^ip^ ^ 

Tirade atad finance Clxister ^actoge ; insura^lce agent, 
trucJc^iver, -easjiier, bapk teller, title searched, 
^ ' salespe^'son^^ investment 'eoqnselbr. ' • ^ 

^" Transpoartation Cluster Package : air freight ^ 

e35)edite;r, taii driver, .m^^ "carrier, traffic . . 
1 coirtfpl engineer, travel agent? estimator. 

' Hatural yesougcey Cluste^' Package ; (in pr<Scess) 

• ' ' " JConsm^nications Clxister Pagkage : (in process) 

Principal*' Investigator : Korman Siriger , • 
■ , ' x:enter for Vocationatl 

• * . Bdupation ' 

^ "^e'^Ohio state UnXvefsity 

J ' . 1960 Kenny *Road ^ 

^Columbus^ OH 43210 . ' 



' . ^ PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: the eight packages listed 
' ' a^ve g^llcof which are npw^ being reviewed ^ 
. , * .potential publishers- Contact: .the Center for 
' ' sj:atiis.^ * » ^ . ^ *' . r ' 

^ - Coritgraot ^No'.l: NIE-C-;;00-4-boi2 Funding: ^Sl, 116,727 
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57. PERF0R}-1ANC€-BA?ED VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUC/i^TrON 

♦ » • ' 

Efforts to. iii?>rove the pr^pafaction inservice 
development of vocational teacliers in A:he eariy ' , 
1^70 •S^ coinqided With national int^^rest in 
performance-ijpised, ^eacher education. • % nationwide*, 
starve idehtifieii 384 skills required in succ^^sful 
* vocational teaching, whicn were then shaped inta 
100 modules now being field tested "at instit3^||||ons 
of higher* education in several states and one 
Canad|,an province,-- The pi:ograin can J:>e used for 

' -training teachers in any of* the standard, secondary 
^ and postsecondary vocational' disciplines — 
ag[ric\iltifi:e, business and office ^ucation, 

* ^S^tributive education, health occupaftions, holne 
econOTiics, technical and trade and industrial 
education. ' - 1 . , 

As iiv other, performance-based teaqher education 
I^ograrns/ certain essential. characteristics stand 
- out -in this project: 

' ^ ' \ 

• Coii5>etencies a^e stated as skills that can 
be denonstTated. 

0" ^ Criteria for assessing the competencies 

* are specified at the outset. 

♦ * - ' 

^ 0 Students, are asked to seif-evaluate 
continuously. * ' ^^Vv 

■ • Evidence of -succjess is based on actual 

teaching performance. <^ > 

- . * • ♦ 

• Rate of progress is not timebound. ' ^ 

' S Instruction is individualized and . 

personalized*, ' ^ ^ 

^ ' f ^ z ^ ' - 

^^^hack is bought and given at. every step 
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2 . ^ '^f^tqpkss is systeiaatized With a definite- 
' , sec[ueace*bf activities, 

Eb5>hasis 'is on outcomes; not prerequisites, 
aha credit' for >kill^cquired earlier is 
given. \ ^ 

' • Instruction is loodularized. 

#' ^Students are held! accountable for their osgi 
'performance, ^ - - * ^ ^ 

. ' • ^ * ^ ' jL * 

Perfonnance-Based'vocational Teacher ^ucation* 
(PBVTE) , developed by th^ Center for Vocational 

'Education • (CVE) , .caills for the caxjdidate to work 
with a resource personr—etg. , professor — on 

^acqufsition of COT5>etencies^ in the following 
donjains:. *Progr&n Planning^ Development and 
Evaluat^D (11 modules)'. Instructional Planning (6), 
Instruct i<Saal''"Execut ion {29>, ^structional 

•Bvaluatidn (6), Instructional hSanagement ^(9) r 
Guidance (S)^, School -Conaminity Relatious ^ (10) , 
Studertt Vocational Organizations (6), Professional 
Role an^ Development (8) , Coo^dinatioli (10).. 

Studentg^ are. always "require^: to demonstrate skills 
in actiial school situations with options or 
siimilation provided in advance . ^upp-T^entary 
reading and learning activities are Provided or 
sug9ested in ^ch module. A resource centen is 
reconsnended where students * cam \5brk on certain* 
activities together and have access to support - 
materials emd media. Options are suggested for use 
of community resources^ too — such as testing oral 
presentation skills with a 4-H group or in an ; 
evening adult education course. 

c - 

^The auKJunt of academic credit to be given is a l<g2al 
option, ' ^tudent tiJne required to complete each ^ 
module ranges from five to thirty hours . • ^ ' ' 



lUiticipated products funded by NIE include the 100 ^ 
ffloduies with ja master list cOTipetenaies/ a 
resqjurce person guide, a student guide and an overview 
slide--tape. ^ Other J)rodtid€s of a related -nature* are • 
beirig developed under 'separate OSOE contracts. ' 

^I^^cipal Investigator I Center £or Vocational : 
" ^ ^ , , Education 

• ♦ ' The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 
Colxnnbis, dH 43210 

» r 

PROJECTS AVAILABLE: Contact the. Center for listing 
of /available materials above.' - 

Contract No* r NE-C-00-3-0077 .Funding: $1,679,638 



\ 
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58-- PERFORMANCE CONSEQUENCES OF SEX BiliS IN. THE 
CONTENT OF ^HAJOR ACHIEVEMENT TEST BAHERIES 



Dr words like "man,'' •'boy, "he, " and "him'; in an ' 
achievement test h%ve negative effects on the • 
performance of girl's ta3cing the test? Do boys react 
^ diff^ently to test items referring to gex-rel^ted 
.roles lik6 "knights in battle'j^ersiis "nxirses 
caring for children?" I 

' ' ' • • 

Diff er ences in performance may occur when, undue' 
' reference to one sex or the other appears in tes^ 
,itqas. To ch^ck this out, the Educational Testing 
Servicl has begun a project to analyze sex bias in 
test content and its iu^jact on student performance. 

The project now in px;;o9ress will review the content 
of several major^testNbatteries used at a variety 
of grade levels. The frequency with which. males or 
females are referred feo \drll be related to the 
differences in per formancev between boys and girls 
on those respective items, 

If a relationship between sex oias in text content 
and student performance is confirmed, some changes 
may 'be needed ki wor^ used by test writers — all of 
^ whicfi could Effect the future placement o?f students, 
j[\he kind of educational and occupational counseling 
students receive, and laltimately the. lifelong options 
avail^le to both young men and women. 

Erlncipal Investigator: Thomas F. E)onlony 

l*iarlaine' Lockhead-Katz 
Educational Testing Service 
Rosdale Road , 
• ' Princeton, NJ 08540 ' 

t 

PRODUCT AVAIIABLE: Study s^ill in progress. 
Contact authors, for status.^ 

^^Contrac't No.: NI%^-74-Q0p8 Funding: $60,000 . 
- • ' 229 - 
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S9. A.^POLieY STUDY IN EDUCATION AND- WORK: JOB 
^SATISFACTION , 



*rhe old axiom, liiat getting more education means 
gettii>g nore satisf^sing jobs may not be as true as 
iDOst people think. University of Michigan researchers 
who analy^zed 16 studies and nine national surveys 
concluded that education has little direct effect 
on 30b satisffiction; but education helps workers " 
get "generally better" — hence sore satisfying — 
jobS/ -an injji^^ect effect. ✓ ^ " ^ 

Other .thought-proyoking points are: 

• The nore dissatisfied of all were those 
workers too highly educated for their 
jobs . ^ - , " ^"'^---^ 



• ?Ther4' is clearly' no increment •in job 
satisfaction with* each succeeding year o 
education." 

• ?eoplQ» with more years ^of education look 
for more challenge' and seTf-develor^ent 

' . opportuilities in their jobs . * 

• All ^siirveys rexcept one indicated there* was 
no payoff from h|.gh school or college" * ^ 
training unles^, a diploma is eatrned — the 
"credentials effect." 

What should be done? 

• Eoroloyers and educators alike should pay ; 
more attention to the occupational ne'eds 
of' "overeducated" and "undereducated" 
i>ersoi}s* It's sad but true that while many' 
people lack^the skills they need for 
available jobs, others have know-how they'll 
never use. ^^^ag^Ioyers should re-^^ine the 

^ educational requirements they se^^for jobs. 
Job entry should be bkased on skills ^acquired 
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lather ".than diplomas seciired. * J6bs sfiouia 
W.r^esigned to take* accqtint of the • 
increasing education level of America** s 
labor force and accoiiBaodate the iit^x^rtance 
better^educfated workers attach to" jobs that 
- challenge them and improve their skills. ;i 

' • . K-12 educators* shoxild put lessf^hasS-S on 
^ career -specif ic skills and mo^re^on 

generalizable skills useful from job to 
;3obl Educators should stretch the tmwritterf 
contract between the student and the 
edt^catio(aal system to make it open-ended 
' and good for a lifetime of training apd 
rStraining when the individual needs it. 

• * Educators should ^top saying schoolwork is 
essential fcHc enjoying a good job later on* 
m "In terms of jobi satisfaction, the ^ 

occupational payoffs pf education are quite 
small,-" says this study. "To promise 
otherwise will lead to a disillusioned 
Ickbor force." 

Principal Investigator: Robert V, Quinrf" * ^ 

y The University of Michigan * 
Ann ?^bor, Michigan 48104 



PRODUCT AVAILABI£f NIE Paper in Education ^d 

W6rk: No. 55 Education and iJob Satisfaction; 

A questionable Payoff s Contact HIE for availability 

Contract^*^. : NIE-C-74-0136' Funding: $35,462 . 
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6&. A POLICY STUDY' IN EDUCATION AND WOR^ 
UNDEREMPiOYMENT . 



Tilling young people that it ' s important to- get 
college education is becoming as passe ^-pleat^P^ 
skirts and hiiX^a lKX>ps. Should it? 

With all the publicity eibout the trouble college' 
' graduates -arej having getting -'"good'* jobs, this study . ' 
takes 9> closer look at the reasons why many people ^J' 
ai/ja calling our popxilation overeducated or 
undQ:employed~i.e. , overqualified for the jobs they 
" are able to get. * . ^ 

^StartliBgly,| jthey foiind tha^ most pe6ple, including 
CTployerS/ ar^psing the years of education coicpleted 
as ^ measure of one's ability to do a job. At the 
sanfe time^ ihey arfe saying that a job requires 
attainment at, least equal to— an^^ increasingly, 

" p- ' " 

The study seriously questions how good th^se 

recommehdatioij^ are and the wisdom of the advice 

that- students are given, ^t this time, unfortunately, 

counselors, researchers public officials and* 

p^enlfe do not, have alternative ways of establishing 

30b requirements based on skill confpetencies as well - 

as*' educational achievements. 

• » — 

To improve, the advice we give ^oung peopT.e, the 
stiady suggests several activities: .* * ♦ 

f / Trace the mobility of workers between ^ 
-occfupa^ions""Hnd use -.this knowledge to. 
identity the most flexible types ef skills 
and 'education. , ^ ' ( V 

I • Improve manpower forecastii^ — concentrating 
, ^ * on the real educational and sk ill reguirementp 
of joi» — and get th^ 4nf o'rriatioiT to ^h6 people 



surpass|^-pthat of the peopl^now *doing the job 
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" who need it -through an in5>roved- employment 
I service dnd better ccSoperati9n between 
. manpower planners, and educator^- • * ^ 

# Sttidy the ways formal education, ability 
and on-the-job training really relate to 
careeira. ' 

Provide high-quality part-time work sp that . 
people^ who cannot work full-time 'do n6t 
gradually lose their job skills ♦ 

Principal ^Investigators: ,-Gerald P- Glydej^ 
' % ' * David L. Snyder 

Antony Stemberger 
— - Institute for Research on 
^ ' Human Resources 

; Pennsylvania^ State. University 
University Park, PA 16802 



PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Upderen^loyment : Definition , 
Coxirses, and Measvirement , {final report) • Contact 
th^ authors for availability. Also available from 
ERIC C#EP107862). 

Contract No.; te;-C-74-0137 Fiinding: $32,521 
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61. RECOMMENDATIONS TO AdHIEVE^'OCCUPATiONAL AND 
»• . EDUCATIONAL EQUITY FOR WOMEN IN' SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



~ Where are the women principals cind superintendents , 
♦ dn .our elenentary and high schools? *If New XofH 
State is representative of the re^.t of the country, 
^^xmen edupators aren*t visible because they aren't 
' being hired.*' . . ' , ' ^ 

\ In fact/ the situation for wpmen ^ucatprs is. getting 
worse instead of better^ Wometf principals in New 
York State have declined by over 50 percent in the. 

/*-past 1'6 years; outside New York City only 14 percent 
, of t^e elementary schools and ^ess than 1 percent of, 
the high schools have v^omen principals. 

These statistics hav^ grave iifipilcations for students., 
says this report. Few students ara^having a chance 
to view' women as leaders^. Without these role models, 
the 'system provides little encouragem*ent for yoxing 
* -women to be' anything but te^ichers and secretaries. 

For wwnen seeking administrative posts, ^the s'tatistics 
-are' equaffy serioug . Women administrators can • t 
fihd joB$* To combat th|s the Long Island Council 
for Women Admifiistrators in Education organized a 
'"grassroots" process to' change discriminatory hiring 
practices. The Council's a^im~to provide qualified" 
women with equal 6ppottun|.t>e^ in educational* 
administration—included t^fis- plan of' attack: ' 

• Disrupt the "buddy system" pf hiring"^ by 

developing a communicatibn system of 
• monitors 'in 'each district *who report 

administrative vacancies to Council . - 

headquarters. Potential women "candidates 
are then insnediat^ly contiacted and \irged * 
y / to apply. , ^ ^ - ^ 

, * , • - Record district recruitment and selection 
practices and issue reports such as 

^ ' "Practices Which Prevent Womeh From' Securing 

Adniinistra|:ive Positions*** 

ERiC c ' ^ 531 ^ 



- ' H offer caireer develoisnent programs' f pr 
encouraging upward mobility, . ^ ^ 

• , Inform school a&iinistrators. throngh direct 
contact: and research studies of discrimination 
in their district an'd request their cooperation 
in, announcing vacahcii^es to women applicants and 
interviewing and hiring women as administrators 

Have. these tactics been successful? Although it is 
(too soon to see a sudden increase in women 
administrators, there have 'been some successes 
Qyalifded women are now receiving notice of 50 percent 

* ijpre job openings through the Coxmcil's network.. 

/Many more women, are bein^ interviewed for openings 
than evert before. Administrators, aware that their 
policies are being Jionitored, 'Site more attentive to 
con$>liance regulations. And women have learned that 
teamwprk-on the- "^assroots" level works in combating 
subtle discrimination- in hiring practices • ' , ' 

But rodre rraains to b6 done, states 'the ^:ouncil.^ 
Some teetii^eed to pe put into present and federal 
con5)liance mechanisms. Districts %ave to be made 
accduntable for discrimination- against 'wofheh in 
administration.^ .^ss talk and more ^tj.on is called ^ 
for if employment ^pquity for Vomen^ in education^^^^^ 
^vejj be more than" promise. ** • ' 



'Principal Investipitor : 



Dorics Timpano " ' 

Career Women in Education 
65 Central Park Road j 
Plainview, N? 11803 



PRODUC? AVAILABLE^: NIE Papers-- in Education and ' • 
Work: Np. 4: Sex ETiscrimination in the Selection 
of School, District Administrators , Contact KIE 
for availability. - • 

i Contract No . : NIE-P-Ve-OQOl Funding : $2 , 000^ 
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cGr^t-grapSfather may have thought ^chooL'was a 
' Tfa^e bf-itime when there were cows to be' milked 

fields tcr^>low. But what ai^e his sons and • ' 

^andte'ughters doing today? Taking classes in ' 
«(^£nfc hardening and^|inployee Negotiations in 
vcontinuing"' ^ucati6ffiji?rogr^jns • • 

^ The papers included in this volume derived from ^ 
a 1^973 interx)^tionai cclhference on reciirrent 

- education,^ defined: as a system starting at the 
completion^ o£ formal cc^ulsory schooling and 
continuiijg* throughout ±he remainder of a person's- 
actiye life: ^ - 

Ifegcirded by. many as one' of the most in5>oftant 
alt^rtetiAr^^edjucationsrl' approaches in recent times / 
xectarrent education would make it possible to . 
alternate between leisure, work an4 education in 
a way that aVoids thfe lock-step structtire of* 
educational systems in mos^t natidns;; 

Is there- something U.S. educators can glean from 
these international experiences? Of psprtipuXar 
Interest, to career educators in the discussion of 
whether the gap between schooling an'd the real needs 
of individuals ^and /society has not reached a point 
where school and other fpnij^s of learning have to 
becdme Jnore interconnected. Credentialism must 
not be allowed to block the paths to upward motility 
thfSugh job opportunity. '.Many of the contributors 
see recurrent' educatipn as the best way to connect 
an individual's career, the ^educational system and 
€he economic syste^ ?^ccess to continuing 
^uc^tion ^should h^an indispensable individual right 
in a modern democj'atic ^society; ' > 

- • , t 

might happen if recurrent education were * 
available to, all? . Perhaps an improvement in 
efconomic, educational and social equality. Perhaps 
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' • ^eatS: economic productivity as-' the result of ^■ 
. improved job skills ^nd better decision-inajcxng 
.': ability.' 

o Questions -on >i:5>leni^tation are still needing . 
- ' answers:' ■ How can continuing education be scheduled 
at the most convenient- tiia^s? Wh^re wxll i-t,.be 
coiiducted? a>w wiil "students" be selectedT^^ Wxll 
■ th^ want, it in _the first place? Who's goAng^ 
::■ pay for it? Who will teach? " 



Principal lnveslJ.gator tjelsa-^?<l^ 

'^Y' — ^ j>ubliC^ervices Laboratory 

'if^ _r - ^ ' George^wn University 

Washington, D.C. 20057 ^ 



^ PRODUCT ^VAILABtE: Recurrent Education (1?74) • 
Available fro© NIE^ ''""T'^--^ 

contract No.: NE-C-00-4'0002 Funding:' S15,889 
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63. RESIDENTIAL CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR > 
^ DISADVANTAGED FAMILIES . " 



Most career ^ucation efforts focus on one person 
. /^^aiid particular schcx>l or career needs. To see how^ 
Ccoreer education can meet ^^aany^ life needs for an 
entire family ;^ook at the ^5ountain^iPlains program 
^^now in its fifth yeai5 of operation n^ Glasgow, ^ 
- ^ Montana. 

Some 200 families at a time actually*pick themselv^ ^ 
^ up^tnd sl^krt anew, yith plenty /of help frc^n^a^taff 
and prografii that, -^Ster tb^ eajfi* person unique 
needs, ihterests arid competencies. ^ 

Leaving th^ir homes in Idaho, terftaiia, No^h Dakota, 
South rakota, Nebraska and Wyomincf for -an average^ 
'eight-month stay at a remote , inactive Air Force 
base, families learn to overcome the social, 
educational and personal' handicaps tha^ have kept 
^ , thon uneii?>loyed or underemployed:' Job skill ^ 
f. ^training eu>d careej^gdi^dance are available, to Mults, 
'"while, the wh^P^^mily participates in coiinselingj 
recreation and 'generaP^ducational development , 
^School-age children attend the base elementary school 
or are'bps^ to secondary school^„ in Glasgow, ^ 
'* i Child care is provided pfhen both parents are 
involv€id.in progrto activities. 



By renting and carxn^ for^Cheir dupiex-^yle housing, 
joining "in neighborhood gatherings, participating 
in stiideiit-government and, using. medical and other 
servi<^s, -families/ lea/n' to be wise consimiers and 
good citizens. "Hc^ne management, health, consumer 
education, parenting, community participation ar«3^ 
leisur^e time skials mu&t#b demonstrate^ prior to' 
~coii5)letion. This open-^ntry /open-exit s^i^st^ 
demand^ initiative from each adult, vmo must plan^ 
his o2f her own instructional program and counse 
cycle. ■ ' /' ^fy_ ' 
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\!|l^ee families applg^ for^everyibne accept^ • The 
typical, adult is, 26\ years of aae and an 11th grade 
dropcoit. 1^0 Vtocl^ axid computj|sf at fehe 8th 'gra'de 
level • ' Previous , vbcational^ttainir& is ^ minimal , 
Entering' families^ are generally or> below the ♦ 
poverty level. • 

Applicanti make first tontact with cooi^diiiators in 
their '}i6t&e statfe . Itoving allowances 'are, provided 

^3nd ^a weekly stipend 'is later paid on the J^asis of ^ 
class attendance /'much like .an ho\arly wag6. When' i 
program. ccoipletioh. requirements are met, faatlies 

.select # place of -residence — seldomvjrh^i: former 
bgs^ — ^wijbhin the six7State region, and^n^erviews 
4ar4'' arrang^ for ^the^ head of household^. \ Relocation 

^Texpfenses are covered by itountain-Plains, Sod 

, families receive help in .finding hous^g . ^ local 
state^ coordinators follow up to make s\ire families 
adjust to their new situations. * 

pccupationcil training — ^the\ primary ^eniphasis at 
HOuntain-Plains-^covers^ entry-level skills in some 

^4Q jobs for wl^dhVeniplo^ent opportiinities throughout 
the Mx-state r^egxon are good^^ Several hundred 
individuallyVpaced study units and 2^700 Learning 
Activity Packages^^^are available in four broad 
cluste^s^ Building Trades Stixi Slices, Automotive 

.and Small EngiJies, %>xiriSTji and ^Marketing, ^d Office 
Education. If^Btudents nfeed'help inj?a§ic iskills 
like reading an4'math. Foundation Education i%^ 
available r~NStridents also learn how to 'fi^d a job,. . 
write a resume and handle an' interview. * 

Preliminary resets are noteworthy^ ^ About 75 percent 
o'Si all stxidents CorDpX^%e the progiram, and^ of those, 
oyer 80 percent are btf the. job^thin a months V 
Three we^ after exitT^tbp average income, gain for-^ 
* heads of households is $2^;pex -Tests show 

strong gains in s^cjj>^tt3Spates as ajfceptance of 
self, and others^ personal 'pudgaerit , aw ability^ 
focus on the task^tliand. Ei^loyers say they-' re ^ 
very satisfied, too. * >^ " 



As with 'any coii{>lex social program, .there were 
developmental problens: , Difficulty 'in'" recruiting 
a top-notch staff, the ^diallenge of building a 
family-centered curriculum froia the'^ground up, 
the frustration of managing, an incre^iibly' ccnnplex 
recordkeeping system aiid' problems adjusting to 
a harsh climate, extreme geographic fsolation and 
the bureaucratic coiitt)iexities of a militairy facility. 

Yet, even with an average cost of abotit $14,000 for 
a family of 3,5'memberf early returns show the 
payoff in terms of personal growth ^ life skills 
and job success is AiK>ressive, One independent 
study of preliminary date shows it takes onjy 5.4 
-years for families to' pay back the government's 
investment, thanks to the earning power, ^5ountain- 
Plains graduate ettjby. .Equally iEK>6rtant — 
though more difficult to/ measure — is each g^aduate/s 
.e^^pressed sa^s^action with a nfew life style. 

Principal Investigator* Mgui)tain-PlartS Family 
, ^ Education and anployment 

Program, Inc. 
Glasgow i^B, MT 59231 

PRODUCTS AV^»I|ABLE: Contact l-iountain-Plains for 
the status dfjfepofts now in preparation. 

Contract ifo.: NE-C-X)0- 3-0298 Funding: $12^488,959 
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64, THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIOECONOMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT: A COMPARATIVE STUDT 

Is the. desire for jobs that pay big iir^ terms of 
money,; security and prestige coccaon to all post^ 
"indtistria^i deiaocraci^s? The answer may lie in ' 
th±B analysis pf trends in youth rallies and att^vsies^ 
the relationship between, a company * s size and t±e 
benefits it offers^ and other topics' — in the U.'S. 
and abroad.. In the \ process, measures for cross-- 
^cultural studies are Bein5 refined. * . 

Final results^^en't due for awhile, but interim 
reports are yielding sbme provocative findings. 
Internationally / it looks like enployees in large 
cos^Janies have a better chance at higher pay, more 
prestige and greater on-the-job responsibility and 
security — while risking only minor job dissatisfaction 
(a f ihding which contradicts previous concl\xsioi>s) - 
Everywhere education glays a key role in determining 
occupa'tiphal prestige. At home and away, laifge ^ 
coB5>knies are more likely than small' ones to select, 
employees on the basis of educational attainments, 
probcibly because the Volume of personnel paperwork 
makes it hard to deal "with other, more individuaf 
criteria: ? . ' * 

When all the results are^ln, career educationists 
.should find the conclusions useful in helping 
students understand the ^relationship among bookwork, 
brainwork apd earnings. 

Principal Inve^lgator: William K. Cummings 

Department 'of Sociology 
University of Chicago 
- ^ ' Chicago, IL 60637 » 



PRODUCTS AVAIIABLE: Interim Reports — Homogeneity 
Bf Individual Value Orientations; A Macro-Social 
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^ " ' ' Igyesti^tion? Organizational g Size and Socioeccmomic 
' achievegient (with Atsushi Naoi) ? OrganizatioAal ^ 
^ize and ^forkplace Change; & C omparative Stu3y 
P'.' '(witlvl*. Itobeft Burns and Atstishi Naoi) 1975. 

Contact the princ;ipal investigator for availability- 

Contract No^: KE-G-00-3119 ' Funding: $70,851 
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Bcw do girls learn that it is core inrportant to get 
sarri^ than to be bright and 'successful, or boys ^ 
jLearn that to be a man you need to be tough and 
'coiroetitive? 




. !ni^e are the messages, subtle but potenj^i^ly 
dev;^tating, that. parents, frieijds aiid teachers 

;^ is5>ose on^children-^aessages that often *l:eep young 
^ voQen amd mexf trapped in roles that may be both 
inappropriate and unfulfiliing, ' ' \ 

How can ve Kelp yo^g -girls and boys overcome the 
negative effects of this kind of sex-role ' 
stereotrsi5>ing? One^ray is to present classroom 
materials that give thesa opportunities to think 
through the issues that will affect their life 
choic'ds*- Hhe curriculum unijfc^ titled "The Role 
*'pf Kosien in Smerican Society" do precisely that, 

Two;_of a planned ten unitJs are now available • Both 
are buiTt around a hcilf-hour original docimjentar^ 
fil^ and includ^ st^lementary resource gtiides v^ch 
can either^ stand alone or be, incorporate into ^ 
existing courses. 

* r 

The first unit uses the films' Vignettes apd Girls 
at 12 f a blue^riMx?n winner in the 1975 Jimerican 
Film Festival, to help students examine the^ everyday 
lives of three young .friends • In it Che authors 

, present the subtle and con^jlex problems of sex^ 
stereotyping, social pressures and role modeling. 
The film portrays real-life situations and, 
together with the 'suK^oxrting materials, acfdresses 
such issues as tJhe differing expectations for boys 
and girls in our^^ociety, what it means to be 
£eminine or masciiline, and whether being a "happy" 
woman allows room for having a career. A Teacher ' s 

*' Guide and a Student Itesource Book , containing a 

variety of activities, substantial bibliography^ — 

and fiimograpj^^ a^-e also available. 
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!a^econd has as xtd focus the'filiri Clorae 

"aty^ Albie^ ^Aich deals with the lives of .two yonng 
black wsaen-^Ae divorced, one >ingle— jf*o are / • 
feeing the responsibilities of living -alone, 
getting an ^ucation and finding soae sense ^of 
' ^^pmrpose for" their lives/ The Resotirce Book that * 
^ accoES>anies the film provides activities and ^ 
"^xeferences to help adolescents examine their own 
^ lives, capabilities and futures. All Barer ials ^ 
Tirge that life choices be made carefully and . ^ 
burposefuUy^and that alternative .role and career 
EodelsTje provided to help young men and vpmen ^ - 
achieve their fullest potential. 

-Principal Investigator: Adeline Kaimen 

B3ucati'on Envelopment 
■ " Center, Inc" - ' ' 

, ' , 55 Chapel Street 

Kewton, HA 02160 

PRDDDCrS AVAILftBLS; Girls at 12 , Vignett:es and 
dorae and Albie acnd the accx>npanyitig tfeacKer -^and ~ 
- student guides are available througK the Sduqational 
DeveloEsaent Corjxsration . 



'^ntract NO.:-' NE-G-00-3-0215 Funding: $54,646 
jl£_C-OO-3-0121 'Funding: $60,000 
KIE 400-76^*01C^ Funding: $100,000 
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66. THE SCHOOL-BASED COMPREHERSfVE- CAREER ' 

EDUCATION MODEL (CCEMr . ' 

*' With -millions of students in 18,000 public and 
priva1:e sthool^^st^s facing career decisions 
today or €oBiorrow/ bemd-aid programs for a few 
^ yoimgsters here and there v?on't be enough. Larger- V 
\ scale and longer-range -Solutions eire needed. 

, The Coii5>rehefisive^ (^eer Education Model -(CXSl) is ^ 
^ a. systea-wide plan that shows how toukodify present^ 
corriculraip from kindergarten through high school 
so youngsters are e:^osed to fc^eer-relat^ activities 
' each year ^they're in school. * 

"After fottr years of ^development and refinexnent^ ^ 
laaterials are ready foB school districts wanting to 
try xt for themselves* 

Key to the concept is infusion — helping teachers 
blefnd career Vacation objectives into regular 
insttudtion so., that students see how the things' 
learned in school fit the real world they'll soon 
be- ehtering. 

Helping build tod test the models were thousands * ^ 
^ of students^ staff, parents aJx3 .conEimnity people 
^ in si3c forw^d- looking school systei^': Los Angeles r 
, California? Hackensack, New Jersey; Atlanta, ^ , ^ ^ 

Georgia? Je^'ferson Qoxmty/ Colorado? Pontiac, 
^ Michigan ^and. Kesai Arizona: ^ ^ ' ^ V 

Wh^t will ^udents Imow a5 a result of K-12 activities 
''^^csareer education? 'Itore about themselves, , theirs * 
career options and their* role in a ^rk -oriented " 
society. They should learn enployability skills » ' 
^ch as self-initiative ^>d resourcefulness, and' l5e ' 
dble* to define career ^,path that often reijuires 
Eore prepi&ration after graduation. ^ 

• The system' was designed around theories of child 
growth and career development;, ideas about survival- 
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skills fdr^adxiLt living, and crit^rionTXeferenced 
school objectives were included. Teachers use 
eight goal areas as their reference pbint and can 
modi^ 29 instructional guides* to fit stud«it 
oiQectives/ depending on the siibject inatter,.at 
hand* Staff developnent is centiral to'QCEM, with 
^guides availably, for all gr^ades and levels — and for 
administrators, ^i^, .Conwmmity involvement ideas 
axe- also ^suggested'. 

Pirincipal Investigator : ^ Center for Vocational _ 

.Education 
The Ohio State University 
1970 Kenny Koad * 
, ^ ColumKi^/ OH 43210 



PH)DUCTS AVAILABLE: - Contact the Centet for extensiv,e 
listing of materials mentioned above. / 

.Contract No»: OEG-0-72-1419 Funding.: $7,500,000 ' 



^Another 61 teacher -guides develpge^ as j)art of the 
dCEM project are being field tested 1^ American 
institute for Research (AIR) under a separate 
contract. See Field Test and Revision of 
Cos^rehensive^ Career Education Modules,. *^ 
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67. SCHOOLING, TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE: ^ ECONOMETRIC 
INVESTIGATION OF DETERMINANTS AND RETURNS 



•'The more education the better" and "knowlWge is 
power" may have been higher education's slogans for 
the past several decades. But the eOrents of the 
.early I970's — sjevere economic recession^ slowed 
growth in the "college-type" jobs available/ and an 
increase in the maznber an& |)roportion of college 
graduates seeking jobs — ^may have brought this 
perspective up^ short, , , _ 

^ - 

teenagers or their parents look at going^to college 
as an investment in the future, these events may 
be signaling a decline in the ra'te of return on this^ 
investment compared to the rate of return that? coixld 
be expected, a decade ago . 

Male college graduates, for-exaii?)le, do not -have as 
great an assurance of getting professional jobs sin^Jly 
because they have been through college; and their 
incomes/ compared to their peers who ^id ^not go to 
college, may not be much higher. In 1969, six out 
of ten college graduates got professional jobs. ^ ♦ 
Five years ^ater only five out of ten got tKfese* kinds 
of jobs and those v^o did not apparently 4^ei>t into 
* sales and blue collar p6sitions. ' ^ ^ 

♦ * ' # 
What does this mean for" the future of higher- 
education and society in general? While g^ing to 
college will continue to give an individuai^an t 
advantage over his or her peers in getting ^ 
status and^ better paying jobs, the return on college 
as an investment may not be as great, Mso,. those 
who do not go to college may be less able to get ^ 
good jobs as the educational requirements for these 
jobs continue to rise. Nonwhite groups, however, 
co^ftinue to benefit from higher levels of educational 
attainment. 
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jatiough economic forecasts of social changes should 
1« treated .cauiiouslyj,_JJie' following may well be 

ifiT store J . ^ \ 

_ • On one hand the decline in college 

enrollments— as well as in professional and 
higher-$>restige opportanities for f^llege 
• graduates—may bring about a sbarp curtailment 
in social mobility and possibly lead td greater 
class consciousness and conflict, cm the o-dier- 
h4na this trend may be offset as di^^ences 
' . ^between incomes^of ^professional aM 

^i^^rofessional workers continue to. diminish. 

• There' may be a sizable group of educated 
workers who ar^ dissatisfied because they are ^ 
unable to find jobs commensurate with the 
expectations fostered by their education^ 

an<i training experiences. While this may 
result in pplitical protest and general 

* * unrest r it may also be an iit5)e£us for job 

redesign and substantial improvenent in th? 
' quality of work environments. j^y" 

• Not all groups will be affected in the same 
/manner. Young nonwhite men and women will ^ 
' ^ continue to see the positive effects of ^ 

anti-discrimination legislation and ^programs^ 
Despite continuing problems . for- nonwfiites, 
such as the instability of family background 
^ . afnd the lack of advancement for older black- ^ 
workers, the higher levels of ^ucationai^ 
attainment for some is beginning to affect 
positively the -career opportunities availaM.e 
to their >3lfildren . - ^. ^ - ^ ^ ^ - 

The changes 'in the economic rewards for educatiori^ 
pautions the author, may well imply numerous and 
significant changes for higher education. Students 
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epkerxng cd|llege in the coming decade will be 
^looking for greater'^^pphasis on professional training^ 
^iather than' broad liberal education. E^^hsioq in ' 

higher education may otepend heavily upon the . ^ ^ " . 
^incxe^ed intierest of aHults in professional * 

Qevejloppaent afui lifeloog Teaming, » 

In effect, higl>er Education faces new challenges ^ 
' in - the'' ne^t twd decades^ It may ^ot only need to 
reorient its focus by emphasizing professional 
training and adjiilt programs, but also to help young 

• college gradiaates realistically prepare for a 
highly cOB5>etitdve job market. \ 

Principal, Investigators: Zvi Gpilliches 

' ' - - ^ Richard Freeman 

> Department of Economic^' 

Harvard University 

• . Cambridge, MA 02138 ' * 



PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: The Changing Economic of ^ 
Education ; ^Sociaf Mobility in the "Rew Market" for 
Black I^bor ; Changes m Job Ma rk e tj ^Di ag ^tMliaTigK 
and Black Economic Well Being ? ^ The Declining ^ ^ 
Economdc Value of Higher Education and the American ^ 
Social S3j:stem ; Estimating the Retiirns to Sch^ling: 
Some Econcon'etfic Probl^ns ; Wages and Earnings of 
Very 3foxmg Men >. Contact the authors for availability. 

Contract Vk>,: ^ Funding: $165,500 ^ 



68. ;SEX AS A FACTDR INFLUENCING €ftREER 
• RECOMMENDATIONS OF PUBLIC ScfoOL GUIDANCE 
COUNSEtORS y ' r 
' • ' *- 

^ ^ *^ ' ' ' , ' 

Ar-e .school ebunselors- likely^^o steer girls to 
typ lx^ gy- female careers arid boys to male-type ^ 
professions? *This survey of 687 public ^cbool ^ 
guidance wrke^s shows they did exactly that. When 
asked to r'evi^w s^n^jle profiles of the educational* 
and career interests of typlc'al students, .counselors 
surveyed repeatedly recommended *that girls' enter 
careers'^ with low prestige and a hj fe^v el of women 
workers, fioys^'wiiih identical ba^^B^^s were 
, recontfnended to enter male-d^min^ed^^h prestige 
occupations.. -Typically , /a girl with top grades; ' 
int^ested in a health* career wq^% *advis^d to emtir 
nursing while a boy .with identical grades and 
background* was encouraged to select 5^^^ school,. 

When asked if sex o^^ r^e. inftuenc J^ ^^^career 
or training recommeridatibns to students, 90unselors 
den|.ed it. They ranked f our ^other attributes— such 
as academic perfofmance and .career .i^erest~hig}^ 
on their list oJ^onsiderations, Indeed, when giv^n 
case studies of typical students, each with grad^^W 
of C-plus or better, counselors recommended that 95 
percent enter college! regardless of se^. 

But when the couns.elors were asked their attitude 
toward college' training, 'subtfe se;c stereotyping 
|tpod out. Men counselors tend to see college as 
arway to train girls for female-dominated, semi- 
' skilled jobs. Women counselors were more prone to 
emphasize college as a^way for girls to enter ' 
l^ofessions and break sex barriers. 

^^^unselors surv.eyed were not totally unaware of th^ 
^^ex stereotyping in their caree;: recommendations 
and argued 'that they are preparing the girls for the 
■^"r6al rfwor^d." '^Tie authors take issue v^ith this 

' • ' ■ . , ■ \ 
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position' and suggest instead that students^ be 
informed of *their Ifegal rights for fighting 
discrimination ratl^er -than be limited In their 
career choices. 

*The inplications ,for school counselors are clear: 
,;Look, out for s'ex biases that creep into ^.eryday 
^'coimmiriications with students. If these l^iases are 

not/reversed, career coTinseling will only reiAfor'ce 
' sex stereotyping in occupational choice. 

Principal investigators: David • Kleinmack c 
' ^ Susan Klemmack 

James Johnson 
^ ^ —Department of Psychology 
\ ^ ^ University of Alabama 

^ ' * * Uhiversity, Mi 35486 

PRODUCT AVAILABtE^ Si^x as^a Factor Influencing 
Career Recongnendations of Public School Guida/i(fe _^ 
CounsQlorsy 1974. Contact the. principal 
* investigators for' availability. 

Contract No.: NE^-OD- 3-0211^ Fundiijg': ' $9,691^ C 
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69. SIMULATED 'OCCUPAT^IONAL CHOICE: A CRITERION" • 
^ OF COMPEreNCE IN CAREER DECISION. MKING/ 

Bow good are s^idents at making career decisions? 
rHow^SjTT tjieir con5)etencies be measured? How can. we 
hel|u-^em i?5>rove their caree^ ^^cision-making skills 

The Glli^^cdsJResearch Groyp at Sducational Testing 
Service has d^Wloped.an* experig^tal instrvcnent 
which attempts ho deal* with th«e questions. It is 
VcaHed Simalated Ckicupational Choice (SOC) and can 
be acSninistered-^ to only one student at a time. . 

SOC puts students into a situation in {.;hich they . 
draw on cmd display their coirpetencies in Career * 
~ decision making. * Their behaviors can be observed 
directly/ recorded' and described in a number of 
scores^ fha-t -are diagnostically meaningful. But SOC 
does not jxist provide a window on Ccireer .decision 
making; it also offers a means of helping stcidents 
become .more aware of their values and learn ho\f to 
process oci^upational information in a rational way. * 




The cxirrent version of SOC materials and trainiifg 
tiieir administration and scoring are available 
at cost fr<OT the developer, irrespective users 
should also read the final report On the project 
suhmitted to NIE in February 1976* 

Principal Investigator: Martin Katz. 

Educational Testihg Service 
^Ro^dale Road 
- Princeton, NJ 08549 



PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Sii&ilated Occupational 'Choice 
exercises. Contact the. principal investigatbt for 
availability. - ' ^ 

Contract No.: NE-G-00-0216 Funding: ,$101,03^4 . 
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70. STATE BUDSETING'fOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



PadM with declitdng enrqlliaents and 'spiral ing 
costs, "fcoileges arid tiniverszties across the countey 

r are» 4X>irK>eting vith one another for fewer higher 
education dollars. Some states ajce meeting this - 
challenge with clear policies fpr 'Allocating f imd3 ' 
aad^ reviewing budgets. Ottiers afe-.not.. When mdney 

^worries talce^ priority, questions about instructional 
prograjgs -take second p33ce* ' ' 

I^ecognizing^hat'poor biadgetary pqlicifes may 
jeopardize state colleges and universities A\this 
three-year NIB/Ford Foundation Study is reviewing 
t^e st^pengthsfc and weaJcnesses of various state funding 
procedures. l^V 50 states will be .sxairyeyed.. 
Intensive interviews in 17 states will highlight how 
, higl^<F ^ucation dollar^ are spent* The study covers 
pre-budget requests as well as^ lecfislative action. 
5rhe md-1976 fi^^- report will analyze how states 
evaluate ''and fuh^ higher education budget requests 
and 'will offer guidelines for long-term budgetary 
reform^ 



Principal Investigator: LymanHBrmy-' 

' * , * Centie^for Research and 

; ^ Deveiopnent in Higher 

Education 
University of California 
• • at Berkeley * ' , 
. ' Berkeley, Ca'947C4 



PjRPDOCSTS AVaiLABLE: Study still 4n progress, 
Contr;afct Ko.: ^ NE-G-00-3-0210 * Funding; - '$341,620 
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■71. STATE-LEVEL STUDY IN CAREE^DUCATION 

Our schools are preparing students for the world » 
ot vorXx" says educators. "But how well?" ask 
. ^lapioyers.. , . ' ^ * ^ ^ 

a four-state survey and detailed literature search ' 
by college Entrance Examination^ Board indicates 
• that secondary and postsecondary schools are indeed 
helping students experience th^ processes used in 
the work place. But there isr still l^btle tie 
between the skills students leave school with and 
what ^iroloyers expect—the requirementgj bf the 
school and' work, place are-jiot align^ 

!Fhe study points to the need for a bettfer system of' 
linJcage between town and gown-r-a joint effort, to 
develop realistic school exil: and job entrance 
requirements for students as they prepare to cross 
the bridge between school ^d work.' 

gow to do this when job requirements shift quickly 
cind dozens of public agencies control accreditation/ 
certific^^on and licensure? 

Based on examination of 200 school/work lin3cs that 
.now exi'st in C^lifoOTia, Flo.rida, l?ew Jersey and - 
Ohio, the following reconsnendations were made; 

m * Establish state-level Career^ donpetency 
]^ Assessment Boards to develop a common 

« language fox education^ business, labor and 

government to iise in describing school exit 
J and lob entry requirements. 

• ^^ Give state and local "industry /^ucatioil 
advisory cpuncil^^ ,{the most widespread 
linkag'e mechanism)' ipore involvement in 
education program de^elopnent and evaluation » 

M^e the worfei^ of r^ojj^l councj^ls more* ef fecta^ve 
by providing statf .guidelines to follow. 
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. • - Develop QOTigetency-based licensure and 

-^certification grocedtires for a broad range 
x>f career fields. 

Just as lauch responsibility for these changes rests 
"with esroloyers" as it does with educators • Yet at 
present"^ lin3^es operate in only one direction, 
forcing education to make ijiself sore acceptable to^ * 
the busihess'wrid. Sane reciprci:ity on the part of 
the vorld of wfk»is long overdue. 

The report of the study, available froni^ths^ College 
spard,^devel<5»s a conceptual fraiaev?or"k for viewing 
• school ani work transitions,^ and 'a si^pleaental, 
report Ascribes in detail ..the functioning of 
26 local, state and regional linkage programs- 

-Princioal Investigators: SolCTon Arbeiter 
• "'^ ^ Richard Ferrin 

College Entrance Examination 
Board 

> 888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, HY 10019 



. PRODUCT AVAILABLE :' BrTdgiiK? th e Gap;* A Study of^ 
^^>dnnAf,inn-to-Work Linkages, Contact the College 
Entrance Examination Board for availability. 

^ Contract *Ko. I - NIE-C-74t0146 Funding: ?104^385 
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72. STATEWIDE COmJNITY SUPPORT HECHAHISH 

While ao?t' eareer eduba^s just talk about greater 
use vjf cccsinwity resources— both on and' off the school 
.-^ca3pus~thef»staj© of «asi^ton is trying to iiake siire 
it happens fraal&Jrfe t<^ Corporate levels on down. 

A 21-QeEjber statewide task force^of business people, 
labor leaders and educators set cionthly during 
school year. 1975-76 to i»iild a ccmprehensive support' 
systea that will open new dckxrs.for school/cansinity 
cooperation'. '. 

l?he first big step in shaping stare-level supoort 
vas a laail survey of public ai^d private associations, 
agfex^ies^- coGK>anies and organizations vJi>se employees 
.ai)d meabbrs work, in morfe than one gepgrapMc area 
(for instance, a "tiiaber «cipany or bank with, regional 
cperations or branches!. Positive x^sponses were fed 
into an Evergreen Pages directory that will '.serve as ^ 
a. guide for local schools in contacting nearby^ firms 
and offices whose headquarters have given 'tfee green 
light to career education participation, 

tJust identifying tiie potential role of st^te-level 
organizations (all^ kinds of r^iness, industry, labor ^ 
and the professions) was not' enough, however. Each 
caiEiunity—frcQ aetropolitan Seattle to rural sequiia-- 
has a unique variety of resources available' for .the * 
^king* Task force aenbers sobn discovered their 
counterparts at Jocal, level had, other concerns: . , 
<// : 

• Teachers cocaplained they didn't knbw how 
career education using cc«^unity resources' 
could really fit into an already cro*^ed 

^ curriculum, how to contact resource persons, 

how fed pr^are resource bersoi)s for each * ^ 
. ac'tiv;±ty or how Uf evaluate the e^r fences, ' 

• Administrators didn't "know-how to regulate 
the systesa so the right resources *were' 
•linked up with- the right students at the 
-right time. ^ • 
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^ Host of a]Ll. coesmanity resource persons ^ 

" *s&d -tl^y !iiad never understood exactly what 
\ th^ wer#^ st35^sed to do ^en taUcing to a 
groi^ of; stisients— e^cially iiow that they 
' were to put' more esphasis on the career 
relevance of - f iref ighting and less on how 
sany gallon^l^ of water the engine pumps per 
lainute. " ' , * . , ' . 

Prototype materials developed in the project inpl^e: 

• ccssunity Resoxarce Coordinator ^ s Guide ^ . -^^^ 
staggestiug how a, local resource syst^^^hn - 
be operated; 

^ ' ' !? • - ' . . 

•^<^'^Teaqfeer's Guide, ij^cludim subject area 
olahrSng sheets f^n: how. to use cccsaunity 
r^spurces to aeet career education oi^gectives; 
..^ > - 

' #*<^^'svergrien Pages, a statewide 1 feting of 
> .organizations by cluster; / 

• CoGSHunity Resource>erson'^ Guide, a ha5di»o^J^ 
^ for laj^ecple volvmteering' their time and • 

talentV' ' " ' - 



Principal Investigator: Richard R. lutz . ^ ^ ^ 

^incxpa ^fjLce of St^te Superintendent 

. - * - of Jpblic Instruction 

• Olys?>ia, 'HA 98504 

P^SODOCrS* AVAfUSLS: Prototype domunity sui?port 
la^terials under field^est. Contact tbe princi^ k 
investi^a-tor" for further infonaation. " ' , 

Contract Ito.:' ■KIE-400-75-CO41 ?und«»g.. -5100,000 ' 
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73, STOATE6IES FOR THE APPLCmtIOH Of' FOREIGN 

laws in other "nations may be able to teach the United 
States so©ething about how oxir <^wn paid educational 
leave programs night be designed. Levine's study 
indicates that just as the U.S. and Europe have 
siiailai: dcsaestic probleas-^rhe gulf between the 
worlds of work and education for i.nstance—the 
solutions to these prdbless say also bfe similar. 

Educational systeas in both the U.S. and Europe' 
neglect the education of a4ult workers of all" ages. 
The result: A waste of huEjan resources. While an 
ecOTOEaic crisis may force a nation to recognize that 
workers are under educated, most countries don't take 
corrective action', citing the econocsic crisis its^;.f 
as the reason why nothing can be done. Another 
COTS)licating factor is that existing resources 
supporting the concept of paid educational leave 
and continuing .education opportuni tries for workers 
and families are seriously underused, althoi^gh 
collective b^^irlj^g agreements provide for such 
oj^rtunities . Legislation, educational programs 
and union- or manag^ent-sponsored training efforts 
aren't coordinated either,^ Those xno^ deprived 
by these failures are workers whose taxes suppra-t 
the very systems which fail- them, creating the 
potential for taxpayer revolt against public 
^uc^tional systems. 
», 

How can these croblems be resolved? The European 
countries' .experiences point out that a significant 
element in the adoption^of help^ful national or 
regional education legislation is early involvement 
of l^hboi;, and management.' All potential contributors 
to such programs —iabor iinions, management, formal 
^ucational sy^t^s and goverrsaent^-must join 
together at the outset to forge cooperative, 
constructive 'and mutually supportive coordination. 



1ihat«s needed fay every country? A national bo^ 
integrated with state/ local and private agencies, 
to Svocate ^and c6ordinite pai^ educational Ij^ve 
and continuing education/work programs. Beneficiaries 
of these efforts should be workers and families, 
and ultimately the national and international 
econaay Such an agency could focus priorities on 
^^cL aS financial assistance required to enhance 
educationaLopporfcunities. It could also belp 
^eveloD more effective relationships between the 
worlds' of labor, management and education, taking 
:^ta^e 3^do^ times" to educate^he workforce, 
for exsapie. * ^ 

career educationists will-agree that'eddpation and 
vGTk mast ^hare responsibility for bridging gaps 
^:^e^the two areas. Efforts to ^^IP i^-idu^^ 
take advantage of existingj>rograms must be-supported 
^s,Cls!^onists, mai^gement and governtnent 
alike if they* are to succeed. 

• PrinciTJal -Investigator: Herbert A. ,Levine • 

^ • , Labor -Sducation Center 

'• Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: St rategi es for the ^li^^^ 
. Pn^^ian I^islation^n ^.id F^n^^'tional Leave to 
. ^h. -united States Scene " ERIC .EDl06:>17. . 

contract HO.: NIE-C-74-0107" Funding : $10,500 




74. STUDY >0F EDUCATIONAL LEAVE PROGRAMS IN EUROPE 

The laractice .of allowing; workers a leave of absence 
from their jbts to go back to school will have to 
have some bugs ironed out before its full Potential 
can be realized. ^ 

-A number of European countries acknowledge ''the 
right to education", for all workers and make'^iegal 
provision for educationcii. leave prograns iHx3er the 
conditigfis that ^) workers ^ paid for the tijne they 
are in the clas^oom, 2) they must be assured they 
will still have a job when they'retnrh, and 3) 
aaployment benefits must continue. 

The purpose for granting most educational leaves is 
to provide equal educational ^opportunities for all 
workers, in theory, beautiful; in fact / difficult 
to achieve* - v. ^ ' ^* 

First, based oJSitExiropean exp^erience in. 10 countries, 
it appears that educational ^eave may result in more . 
inequality rather than less. In Europe people 
already highly 'skilled have displayed the greatest 
motivation for furtherino-^Their education. \n 
practice a very small p^centage of the working 
population has taken advantage of the numerous / 
opportunities for educational leave offered, 
^patently if less-skilled workers are to be brought 
up to par* witl^t^ie skilled, ^they will have to b^ 
offel^^ iJicentives for takirf^ advantage of the 
'leave opportxinities tJi^t already exist. 

« 

Educational leave provi^io^is are also base<i on^the 
Botibn that more education will result in one's \ 
/being better q^ali/ied foi^ one's job. In many cases,* 
however, the training available is not tied in any 
definite way to the ^lis reguired^fgr the job a 
worker hold^ or aspires to hold. * ^ ' 

Cl6sely related is -the hope that mor^' Jucation will 
lead to job advancement. , The realities. of most work 
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places; preclude any guarantee of * icpediate upward 
mobaiity upon c<ia?>letion of- skilly trauiing . • Yet 
people take educational leaves specifically 
tfor the purpose of ^bettering themselves.,"^ This ^ 

situation produces considerable dissatisf a'ction with 
^e st^us quo--a problem which ultimately could - 

result in a. need for companies to change their 
^operations entirely to provide all workers with more 
'varied-'t^ks and more active, roles in decision ^ 

meiking. - " » ' , 

One strength., of the European system , .vfliich- is nof 
found in its American counterpart, is the close 
working reiataonship of^ndustry, government and. 
labor in planning and' si^pporting educational leave- 
programs. liiterestingly enough, European educators 
get into* the act only -after planning has bfeen-_ 
cai^ied out cspxts. thoroughly the other three _ " 
sectors. , - 

' . • " : = vy • - ■ 

Principal investigator: .Jar 1 |engtsson^ 

Centye for 'Educational 
Research, and Innovation 
•. '- , .. ' Organization for Economic 

Cooperation and Development 
Pa^is, Finance ^t* '■'* 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: NIE- Papers in Education and , 
Work:' No. 6: Paid Educational Legve . / 

contract NO.: VlE-C-7^-0106 . Funding : . ?32,00O . - 




75. STUDY OF PRACHCAL UOCATIONALORIENTATION 
PROGRAM (P.R.Y.O.) IN SWEDEN* 



A three-^way partnership between Sweden's government, 
education cind« Noisiness sectors gives mid-^teens a. 
handa--on sanipling of the real working world. > 

Called "Practical Work Introduction" (or P,R,.Y.O. 
in Swedxsli) , and designed to span two academic 
y^ars, the program's eighthrgrade participants 
visit 'and observe in a factory, a business and a 
service agency.' Ninthj^rade students spend 'two 
weeks of ^their ,last compulsory year of school working 
at tasks in[ one, business each selects. Parents, 7 
teachers and a^&areer counselor help the student 
decider which work site will be best.- 

These practical/'eScpe^riences generate opport\inities 
for subject area in-;?'chool learning, too. For * ^ 
example, language arts classes make class projects 
of writing/ thfink-you iiotes to business and 
^Jidustri^s whigh hosted students ' -visits. Art 
e>^eriencfes become expressions of events in the 
out-of -school, itforkaday world A 

This realistic approach has won the support of 
parents and employers alike. Officieils report 
tiiat nearly 85 percent of eill Swedish businesses ' 
cooperate voluntarily with the program, althotigb 
they receive no money or tax credit -for doing so. 
Parents are urging that more such experiences be ^ 
extended to young people who stay in school beyond 
th^ compulsory years. 

According to Belding, while no imitation should be 
adopted wholesale, individual school systems could 
gain frrai trying P.K.Y^O. or similar career , 
exploration programs on 'for* size. * 
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Principal .liwjestigator: ^bejrt^ .Belding'' - ' ^ 
; 4 . ' \ College of Educatibn' - 

;^ - • . ynii university of Ipwa 

' " ^ ' '* -Iowa City, lA ^25242 ; 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: "PRYO-^Swedeh' s' Unique Care^ 
Edupatiqn for ALL Secondary Schpol Sti^ents."- 
Weste^ European Education 7: ' 37-45; ^all 1975. 
•lA Qareer BducaEion Appro'ach Worth Exa2nining--Th§re' 
More to Swedish Schools thcin Avant^Garde Sex 
^Education. ^e Ameri<:an School Board,^bufnal 142: 
'37-:38; July 1975- . "Career Educ^^iion in;^Sweden."^ 
'The Education Digest ; 48-50? O^her 1975. "PRyO-- 
Another School Irnpot^.^^^ Sweden?" The. Clearing, 
House 49: 162-166; December 1975. "Real Work 
Experience for ALL Teenagers— the Swedish Way-" - 
Journal of .Career Education 1; .32-34; Winter 1975. 
(Contact the ,princij^ investigator for furth^ 
information. ' • ' 

Contract IJp.: NIB-C-74-0()61 Funding: ,$5,150 ^ ^ 
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76. STUDt^pTfit RELATI?E EFFECTIVENESS ;a)F 

. PRO^IETARY VERSUS. PUBLIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 

College, used* to be a psfivilege for a chosen few. 
But recent yeaxs have seen the growth of public ^ * 
coinmunity,collegeS/,,t;echnical schools and "for profit 
trade and techn^cal^ schools, . Many of their st^udents 
,^^e the first in their fafnilies to sample post** 
,s'econdary .educatic&i, / - > ^ 

Whal||kinds of jobs are these institutions doin^ for 
.these "new students" and how mucfi does it costfl 



Generally/ graduates of public schc?©ls Y\M about the 
same success in the IciBor market as graciuates^of 
postSecoi^ciry schools Placement; rates did differ 
with the occupational area for which. studeiTtrs— t^ere 
treaned^ bowfever. For example / 81 percent of, the 
enti^ cosmetology sample found cosinetolcJgy jobs 
aftej^^raduatidn* Accounting graduat.es were not so 
fortunate — 20 percent "6f proprietary graduates* aijd* 
10 percent of public graduate^ got accounting or 
accoxmting -related jfobs aftie'r cgmpleting their 
trainin'g. * ^ • , * 

*Real cests* to th^'-2,270 students of the sample's 21 
public ai^ 29 proprietary sc?hools* w^re about. e<}ual. 

^^ition at proprietary schools is higher, but the 

> time' Required ,tq ^complete the coursework" is shorter 
and * the -ear nings\ foregone \o attehct^^cJ-asses 'are 

^less. Publrc scJlfiool tuition is^ow^^ but students 
itttend fewer hours eich weeA, makin<^pfclj^^^Pi?tion 

'time longer and the^ lo^s of earnings«higher# 

Researcher^i^concitid^ [thitt proprietary s/Aools^are 
nojb redpcing the Jr»,^giilties as^ociateci with sejf, 
ethnicity, or lower Socideconomic status* WomeiK* 
earned less than men in the^* same jobs and tainor-ity^ 
graduates eaifn^^. ess than whites in ^ve of the 
six safi)ple occupations. In addition, eight out. of 
^ten*gradu^tes of professional and technical -Level * 
post^^cpndarj vocational programs did not ,get the 
• . ^ * <| ^ ■ ^ ' 



ipbs'$hey tfairreai f or /Tiut jrf-th the exce^oji of 
secretaries, they barely ^arJ^ed the f^eral minimum 
wage. ' r •» " • . . 

.What ought to be dcpe? "M^e sure that- people haye^ 
at least minimal information when th^ make- decisions , " 
urges Vrilms. Occupational fedficatioa consumers need 
more facts on the risWand- tfenefits of different 
kinds, of j>roqrams before they make' decisions . 
GbverifieAt and the schools thteselyes shoul^-jsake 
tMs ^lappen, asserts the final chag^fc/ through 
tiruth"-in--advertising. regxilatidns^ the d^lopment of 
standards for vocationcil program eff ectiVfeness, and 

"adJtion to assure tJ^at graduates get ^al pay^or 
equkl work. ^ : ^ 



m > 




P3jincipal Investigator: Wellford Wi3 

-'^ ] * Center for H^eaxch'and 

DgvelopmentXjn Hi*gher I 

- • Education ^ •/ 

, ^ - University of Califo$lw.a' X 

^ ' ' atserkfele:^ ;./^ ^ - 

' ^ ^' Berkley, CA 94704 



' P^RODUPr" AVAILABLE: Public and Proprietary Vocational 
.Training: \ Stfjpy^ of Effectiveness' (1974) ^ Available- 
from the publisher, D.C, Heath & Co., 141 Spring 
• Strejst, Lexijigton^ 55a^2173. ^ . 

^xOmteactNo.: NB-G-00r3-'0204 -^Funding:* $:L59,30^ 
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77^STUDy OF TRANSFERRABLE SKILLS 



0\fer^ 11 million p^ple ch^ged -occupations ' 
• en3>lbyers' during a recen€ .12-iDonth period. What 
skills will help students \^en they movev to another , 
jol5r-'i?hether ^voluntarily' or ^ not? This' project is 
^ studying patterns of occupatipnal mobilityvin hopes 
ot identifying skills, ttat c^ be easily learned 
aiid transferred from one job to another* Examples^ • 
dLncIUde basic cosminication skills, 'technical skillsV 
decision-ma3cing skills^ .planning skills .and 
interpersonal skills " . ^ - 

^ A second rfro ject cSjjective is to describe oqcupational 
niobiiity data sources with an eye toward determining^ 
the need /tor future job-transfer skills stales! \ 
Identifying the range of classification systems used- 
in occ\if5J||ton5l mobility analysis is thd third goal 
/ bf the project. . 

' ' . ' . . . ^ , ' ^\ 

Three papers and a series of worJcshops will bring 
together intonnation frcto researchers, *labor unions, 
business and industry , a]^ut the kinds of tr^sferrable , 
skills used in the Tnar)^'tplace ; assessment' of their^ 
, Nimportance and the rol^ 'of education in providing % 
t^ining^ in' ttese sJ^lls.., Project staff will visit , 
training and retraining program^ to sefe how present 
practices take into account the training of ^ 
, transf err able skills. 



Expected outcomes include improvements in^the design ' 
of school transcripts and catalogs, emplwet records, 
job* applications and counseling material^.. • ^ 

al Investigator: Frank Pratzner 

• * ^ / ' Center for Vo9ational 

! - ^ Education * - ^ 

The 'ohio State University 
'* **1970 Kenny .Road . 

' Columbus, OH 43210 ^ - 
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PRODDCK AVAIIABLB: Under development ^ 

• , ^ " *iT 

- \' ' ' * Contract No.: 3-0078 Funding:^ $292,600 
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78. A STUDY OF THE UTILIZATION OF POSTSECONDARY 
- EDUCATION IN CAREERS 



College courses nay not help you <3o the job you 
thought you were training for, hat. having the 
sheepskin still serves as a union card. . 

So, indicates a recent survey of 8,000 college 
gradaat:es from the Class of 1965. Eleven years 
plater wost had jobs requiring little of their college 
cotirsework. In fact, Eiany heJLd jobs far resaoved 
frcea^zheir toUege zaajor. Liberal arts covirses like 
English social sciences were often found to be - 
laore useful in the ireal world, of work than many' 
job-related offering^ oh. campus, 

T 

Looking back on their college courses, iDost 
graduates had no clear career goals during their 
coll6g^ years: Over half»phose th^ir careers at ^ 
graduation or later. So most college courses were 
taken without jBuch forethought t>r planning for the 
future- Inde^, the study shows that what you majbr 
in may help you do a better job in a different 
fiel5**fchan the one y^qa thoxight you were preparing 
for at the tijae» For exafrBle , 53 percent wound up 
worldLng for private conpanies and 38 percent followed 
general business careers, SLthough oAly 18 percent 
had majored in cusiness at college. Among the 
wosaen repjrfesented in the original pool of 8,000, 
however, th^ greatest percentage l?ecame tfeachers. 
Le^^than half of all women surveyed saw their 
positioi^ as having p<^licy- or decision-ma>;ing 
responsibilities.- 

Feelings were generally mix^ aboxai. thk usefulness 
of four college years in piroviding general knowl^ge 
and improving the ability to think. Although 73 
percept rated their ^ucation'as ^very useful" in 
providing a well-rozinded knowledge base/ only 43 
percent tlhoqght that cJollege improved their thinking 
skills. Th6y did agree though, ^that having the 
diplcoa was useful in getting their first job. 
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Of tlie'perspns seScing earoloyjaenfc related to "theix 
college" major, liberal ^ts grads had it the 
roughest-— even in the Eiid-60's. - Horeover, when 
liberal'' ar1:s. graduates we;Ee pvished into any 
occupatiear they could find_, they often v?ound-i5> ' ^ 
being dissatisfied.' Since -thp job aarK^t fgr all 
■college graduates is getting t£gfct.er, this trend _ 
laay be on the rise. 

Students could isprovQ their esroloyaent prospects b/ 
being laore tuned-in to the career possibilities in 
their laajoir-and suroleaenting liberal arts training 
with practical courses. But even though vocational ^ 
courses helo, on-the-job experience is still better, 
claia the grads. -^er half of the vrorK skills needed ■ 
on a job are learned after Jseing hired. Thi? was 
taie even for occupa^ons Veguirii^ considerable , J 
technical preparation, as in allied health- fields. 

Since so jauch' training does occur on the job,. -liberal 
arts majors who are bright and highly notivatea 
should be too '^andM^tes f oi jobs in the business 
world. Hot ^, sa^^the respondents'. SE?>loyers . 
still say they want persons with sp^ific business 
educaUon skills.? Equal weight spould be givenr= i- 
clain the authors' of this report,' to the axiEaunicatxon 
decision-niaki^, and critical-thinking skills that 
make for laore versatile, creative eaployees. 

1/ 

Principal investigators: Lewis C. Solson 
_ " • . ■ . Ann S. Bisconti 

Higher .Education Research 
• - . ' ~ Institute 

Suite ^50 

* _ 924 -Westwood Boulevard 

Los Aiigeles, CA 90024 
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^BCSXJC^ AvailABIS: Job Satisfaction After College- 
gjie Graduates* Viewpoint >and Collie Education on 

' the Job — The {graduates' viewpoint . Available froQ 
the OCX: Foundation^ P.O. Box 2263, Bethlehea, PA 

^ 18001. * 

Ccmtract Uo^i G-74-0091 Fundin^l $53,989 
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79. THRE€ miCIES OF THE ANACOSTIA COmOmVi 
SCHOOL BOARD: A STUDY OF THEIR IHfEffT AND 
GPERATIdHALIZATION 



How can sc1kx>1s boards be sure tl^t ispleaented ' 
policies are really vhat jbiie board laesibers int^asded? 
lis part^ of -the Response to Soucatioftal Need|^ Project, 
Langs^orf charted^the'course of three Anacostia 
Ccesauuty School Board policies— froo indent' through* 
cperatioQ— to find ai^wers to this irsx5rtant question. 

^e Anacostia Cossruixity ScikxjI Bo^d {ACS3) 'and its 
local school' boards are worJcing out school probleos 
effectively xising^ the bywords. CGssumication, 
cooperation and sut^al ccEsaitssent. . This r^>ort ' 
P;ic3ced oxit thiree bo^rd policies for attention: . \« 

• "The Local School Boards shall have a dlr^t 
invoives^ift in their schools' dealings with 
concerns of iisportance to rheir axssunity, ^ 

* « ♦ 

r • "The Anacostia Ccchmnity SchocJ. Board shall r 

have a direct involveaent in rhe Ischools of ^ 
Region I , dealii^ with concerns boroxaght to _ ^ 
' thto by the Local School Boards as being 

untreatcupXe at tfie local ievel." ^^"^vi^ 

• "The Units Task Forces at each school shall 
include in their ccGSDosition at least three 
parents afed one stix3exrt, to provxde direct 
input frcQ the coEEaunity tuj^iiie Response to 
Educational Heeds Proj ect (REH?) . " 

Each bro^ policy was examined With 3uch questions 
as "What does it nean?" "Who generated . the policy?" 
and "How was, the. policy ccxmunicat^?". Identifying 
strat^ies for successful policies was further 
facilitated by looking at # specific issues. \ . 

For example, concerns about buildings and grounds 
reciurred 'iDpst frequently. Repairs' necessitated by 
vandalisa or deterioration of the physical plant 
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occupied time and attention of Local 
anff: this' provide an excellent of^>or1 
haw veil the first policy was isff>lesient€ 
issue provided a eocsaon ppint of interest 
principals, i:eachers, parents %nd student 
coi4d support, the other, in efforts to res 
^situation at the local levels If local e!. 
failed, local fechopl Boards could take the scatter 
to the toacostia CcEsmnity School Board, giving ACS3 
a chance at "direct involvdsaent.^^with concerns*-, 
being untreatable at the local level." 'Th^ wide 
reuresejitation on the local boards was evident in 
how and whoa •^untreatable" concer^is were presented 
to'ACSB (policy three); 

' ( 

What laessages does this hold for policy sakefs — 
say, advisory grcft^ charged to help build -good 
career ' education prograsis? 

* 

mi Sosaetiaes tangibles {such as repairs) 
^ provide proof that school hoards can be 
effective probl^ solvers, th\is serving as 
a smarting point for local aotion- I;atet 
bh, dealing vdth laore abstract and c.ccnplex 
problesrs-pan cesient an increasingly 
productive partnership, asqog persons having . 
an interest, in the sisooth operation of ^the 
'Vschool district. ^ . ' 

• All .parties concerned— P^ents, stxadents,. ' 
* » -teachers, principals and administrators 
learn to cxTssnunicate better viiile se^^ 
on (local Jsoards, working" together' - 
. cooperatively -ana identifying local resources 
useful^ in isproving school conditions* As 
^ ' the t^t level hniilds, a sense of "teanr** • _ 

^- • ' ' ■ . * ■ • 

emerges. ^ • . 



Policies laost likely to be successfully 
isrpleaented are those which are con^tent 
with the historical ^oals of the program, ^ 
in the self-intferest of ttose ©ost affected 



hy it, cjear to all those concerned, 
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formlated through broad participation of ' 
all those involved, within the skills of 
those charged with implementation and 
;~'followed up throughout the iiroleinentation ^ 
process by those vtio originated the policy. 

1!he full repcort will be of ass^stanc'e to decision 
masters inkier es ted in ironing out policy isroleaentation 
problesis. 

Principal Investigator; Michael L-angsdorf 

Richard -A. Gii±oney ^ 
Associates , Inc . 
' * /Suite 204 ^ 

' 1777 Walton Hoad 
,31ue Bell, PA 19422 



PRODOCr AVAILA3LS; Three Policies of the Anacostia 
Cynrrnunity School' Board; A Study of Their Intent , 
% and Operationalization , Available frco Richard A. 
Gii^ney Associates Jnc. ^ : ) 

Contract Ko. ; OTE 400-76-0056 Funding: , 
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so. TOWARD A TEMPORAL SEQUENCE OF ' EDUCATIOML • 
AnAIf«EftT--CAREER 'COfiTiNGENCIES OF YOUtH: 
, THE FIRST THR£^ POST fllGK SCHOOL YEARS 



A 



Ccomnanity college enrollfaent in the U.S. is increasing. 
,/"^t a considerably faster rarCe^^an foxir-yeaf colleges 
y , univerj^ities. Posts^ndaA^ students are responding ' 

enmusiastically to tJie coEsiun^y collie' ^ternatpe — ' 
abs y:ice lyt a^zdsl§Ionl?iquaa:enieia^, "avkLlabiiltfyof ^ * - 
vocational training pfog2?ams witKSthe '^prcsnise" 'of 
'a gxxi job, lew cost; and transfer programs with ready 
accfess to f o\ir-yea/ colleges^ Yet th^. effect of a . 
two-year college program oi^--car^er aspirati^s, 
futirre eaployability and sttKieivt' personal development 
remains lindetenained. The characteiiis^c^ of the 
two-year college stxadents versiis Bti^nts who 
tenrujikte their educations at high school or center 
^a four-year college^ program are still noft clearly* 
understood, J 

This* project tries to answ^ sode of , these question^ 
by developing a profile of a typical two-year college 
student. .In a selected sai^le of c5?pro>djnately} 2800 . 
high school seizors, the researchers ycoeapared ' ' . / 

characteristics T)f individuals enterijig coenmunity 
college, four-year college $nd tbos^, te^^ainating ^ 
_ their formal educatioxi. Altlioisgh dat^ -analysis 



and summary of iifiplications is stiil m>;ie2:way^ ^ 
^interim report outlines sane preliminary ^indiiigs. 
For example, the decision to attend a <Sosimninity V 
^college is usually made later in high school 
years than •t^he decision to enroll /in- a^ four-year 
college. Often the decision has the characteristics 
of a COTOJromise. F\irthermore/ once enrolled in* the 
two-yea;? program stxidents may find it necessary to ^ 
drop in and out several tim^ before completing or 
terminating t^eir programs .y 

This ^|erruption, of education, for reasons as yet 
'-unsp^^fced^ results in prolonging the time needed 
, to c^^ete 'any par ticnlar training or degfee. . 

' / ' ^ ' ^ , v 
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These and otiier related observations are contributing 
to a ©ore hmplMte picjbtare of two-year cplle^e 
students a^. the cosmnunity college's effect on their • 
career attainments and furtOaer . educational development • 

^- — 

Principal Investigators: Richard Rehberg 

, ' ^ Evelyn Rosenthal ^ 

. _ Department of Sociology 

. ^' 't state Uxiiversity 6f New 

' *> -J - ■ York 

. ' • Binghanrpton, NY 13901 



PRODUCT AVAILABLE': Study canplete. Conta«rt authors 
for information on avadklability. 

Contract No.: NE-G-bo-3-0217 Funding: §27,639 
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' . • i . • . ' . ■. ^ 

•81. THE.' VOCAHONAL, CHOICE PROCESS' OF 

■ NONPROFESSIONAL, NONMANAGERIAL WORKERS ' , 

^College education may not be the key to a good job 
.these days/ and for some youth, choosing not to go 
to college loo3cs more promi^^-Tig than going. 

However*/ little information is presently available 
to help stijdents and bluf -collar workers to select 
occupations and plan careers that regixire^ Tittle or 
no fiirther edtK:ational training. Even less is ^ 
known abo^it the vocational choice process of \ * * 
nonprofessional workers and the role that chance 
and envirojmiental factors play in €heir decision 
-making. ^ - 

Majny vocational theories emphasize the major role 
of the individual's personal characteristics or 
self-concept OftenHthese tjieories exclude a 
consideration of haw external influences—being iri. 
= the right* place at the xightf time, socioeconOTiic 
status and job realities — ^transform* ideals into 
.realities. Nonprofessional workers often do not 
have the resources, the training opportuigities or 
the experiences to be a^ much a master of their^ 
fate as some'^heories presvmie^ 

To determine wh*afc does^ happen to jnonprpf ession41 
workers — what influences their decisions — thig 
study is applying Holland^ s theoiry of vocational 
choice to 925 nonprofes'sidn^l, nonmanagerial men 
cind wOTien. \* * * 

Do tiiese individuals in fact seek out environments 
. -w^iicH satisfy their orientation and need^? Are 
certain personality types actually more satisfied 
in yhat Holland describes as-eoittplementary worlc 
^groups? , ' \ ' . * , 
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research now in progress is asJcing workers to 
describe their work histories, indicating •what ' . 
^internal and external forces influenced their , 
occupational choices'- 'Frpm this should come a much 
better pictxire of how nonjarof essdonals mdke vocational 
decisions and how counseled ean help non-college- 
bomd youth make plans for the future. 

Principal 'Investigator : Paul R. Salomone' 

School of Education 
• . ' Syracuse University 

Syracuse,. NY 13210 

PRODOCTS AVAILABIS: A Review of Holland's Theory 
and the 'Sociolc>gicai Theories ; Strategies for 
Increasing Response Roles to Mailed Questi onnaires; 
and Research Plan; Revised and Qperationalized. ♦ 
Contact-Paul Salcojone for availability. 

'Contract Ko.': NE-G-00-3-0203 Funding-:' $132,848 




82, tfOMEN;.. I§SUES OF C4R€ER 6UPDANCE AND 
. VOCATIONAL COUNSELING' ' ' * 



Nine out of ten^U.S. wcoien will work outside their 
.hcanee at seme tine in their ^4ives; spending an' 
. average o^^^ur hoxars a day on homeinaking tas3cs in 
* addition to time^ spent at, their >obs.. Furthermore, 
7' wcsnen born after 1935 are much less^ likely. to 

interrupt tAeir careers duiiing the ghild-rearing years 
".than w(OTen born before 1935>i - . 

What does it all me^?, Wc^aen and .gxrlCnave 
/important icareer decisions- to fag^, say the authors 

'of the . Spurcebook > WcHnen o^te^i need p2?of ess^ional 
^ guid^<^e .in planning for the .dual role of hOTieraak^ 
' and workeric> .Caught between these two ^roies they 

frequently e;^erience conflict, guilf.and depre'ssTon^ 

Counselors can play a significant part p.n helping 

ve^aeji ^reduce these feelings-. Tjarough' such ^chniques* 
^ as ^rbup discussixfn, role reversal^; cognitive ^ ^ 

dissonance ^jnd th^ introdbction of new. ro3,e moJelS/'. 

the negative feelings* can 'be replaced with 'positive 
. ones.. . Old myths l^ke "women who work are ;i^lecting 
_ their children" can be debunked. • / 

* iTle^ly wc5hen "have much go gain frcsn improved * 
. coonse^/ing^-^-bettier life-planning skilj|s^, increased * 

^ efficiency and* sppport for re|^essin^ distribution . 
of hcllsehu^yd xe^>onsibilitJ.e3 with .marriage par^n^s, 

* to name a, few* ' But recent ^r^ke^^ch ^npludes tiiat^ 
5iri£ormaticrn*res6urce coiins^loirs used in the oast is 

se^]^a|ed, sheading and^ut'of date^^The 
SoUrceboolc andife. two ccxnp/nion publicSloris^ Women 

* . at Wdrkr Things are Lookifig Up and' Selected 

jG^tated gibliography on^Women at Wonk / qtre h^dy 
tools for the coynselor^ They provide scAid • ' 
information on cha^gii^g stereotypic attitudes,.* ^ . 
> • teaching decisioiv-1Tr»Jfi»^ and proinlem-soi^s^xng ski^-s^ 
increasing options and (nontraditional career ' 

* opportunities, for wcm^n; women's legal rights in £fie 
'world of , work, cbunseling tec^iEfeuei and strategins, 

and a^rev4e^^f i^s6arch on wpmen in the workforce. 

* . '■- . •.. 285 - , • . • ■ 
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^Counselor trainers -are provided yfittt suggestion^ 
for teaching se:>^^&xas-*f ree coiinseXing'* procedmres 
and hints for helping counselors identify their o) 

-biases.'.. • • ' ^ 

Thd^gs are looking up anc^ this thr^e volume/tet 
provides another ^stepping stone oh the- 'Way^ 

Principal Investigators: Helen Farme 

\ { Thorny Ey^acker 

Htoan ulter action Research 
^ ^ ^ ' ' - ' ' In^itute ^ 

'Su)^e li2Q ^ ' 

389 Wilshire Boulevard 
^Los Angela, ^CA 90024 



PRODUCTS AVAIIABI^^ New Career' Options for Wcanen : * 
A CQunselor's Sq^cebook ; New Career Options ^or ^ 
Waaen; Thing^^are Looking Up ; Selected Annotated ' *\ 
Bibliography/of New Career .Options for Wosnen > 
Available ^roni %vman Sciences Press , 72 Fif t^Avenue , 
'New Yofk/ NY_10011« 
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' as, WORK, FAHILY INTERACTION AnSvcHILD . 
DEVELOPfjj^ ' \ 

Are working parents neglecting children, hcxne-i&nd 
k eadh other? Not so says a study of 14 families-' ^ 
•where both mother ainS father hold jobs in addition 
to parenting. /- • • ^ 

- ' • ^ . 

Dual vi?ork patterns do alter roles and attitudes . 
>?ithin families, however: * y 

* ' • M^n are taking on househpld and child 
\ - „ care tasks, ^'but nK>stly on a "heloing out-^' 

. - basis. " 



Wosaen are still working, but more out of 
necessity *fin part because that 's easier 
to justify)* than out of a stat^ desire 
for .personal career satisfaction. 



Mothers^ however, are still- accepting major 
responsibility for overseeing housework and 
children.* Most fathers did l*ittle more than 

, share 'syfevi^pf the hqusefaoiiJ J;^sk3* In j^ffect^,- .^.^ 
then, roles haven't changj^d much, ^ 

' Child care is another probJ.en. If it's decided 
that*one parent or the other should be at hcxse' 
* with the children at all , tim es, jpb ho urs have t o 
jDe arranged accordingly. -'3fecalise^fon5aT7 day --care 
programs are too, costly for most middle-^income 

"families (averagiai^ $40 a week per chil<?) , ^ 
relatives, friends or neighbor^ are often pressed 
•into service. * - % 

^despite full and exhausting job schedules, * 
*wofJcing parents make sacriSSTces to spend 'time witii 
their children. Raising a *family is as high a 
priority for working parents as it is in other ' 
households. In most cases the father 's.woi^ ) 
controls the mother's access Jto.a jrob. Husbands . 
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usually accxxnmodate — but rgna i n somewhat ambiralent^ • 
about— the changes in their family life when the 
wife wor3cs, too. This creatW^^^tres^ for working , 
parents a? does the problem cau^ by general social * 
pressure agcunst inothers who-woiS^^putside'L^obs. 
Another problm is eabarrassed*^ fathers who hate to' 
adroit they're doing "women's work" at>Kxae. 



In short, while women's roles are changing rapidly, 
faiaiTies seem to be adapting gainfully slojvly to 
an ecfuitable sharing of the work ioad, ^ 



Prin9ipai Investigator: Laura Lexn'' , 

• " • - Center^: for ^^the Study of 

Public Policy 
:j^3 wi. Aubun Street 
• . Cstmbridge, MA 02138 



PRODUCT AVA^IiABLS: Work and Family Life (Final- 
; Report). 1974. Contact author f pr^^availability. 

Contract No.: NE-G-00- 3-0065 i^ndingl^ 




